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YOU TUTOR EACH PUPIL 


with AUTHORITATIVE DITTO PRACTICE LESSONS 


SCM 


|» SAMPLE SET OF DITTO PRACTICE LESSON SHEETS FOR 
P YOUR CLASS, PRINTED IN REPRODUCING INK... WRITE! 





Merely handing out practice lessons isn’t enough. To insure having 
the better-informed and more alert class you want, you must use 
AUTHORITATIVE texts—and Ditto lesson sheets are exactly 
that. In guided home practice you literally tutor each pupil with 


LIQUID OR GELATIN TYPE 
DUPLICATORS 


Ditto duplicators are priced 
from $3.95 up; every school and 
teacher can have Ditto benefits. 
Illustrated: Ditto R-4, for paper 
upto 9’’ by 14”—50to 75 copies 
a minute of anything typed, 
written or drawn, in one to 8 
colors, at the one swift opera- 
tion. $89.50 with 12 Ditto films. 
Because Ditto leads, Ditto offers 
both gelatin and liquid type 
duplicators. 


these modern texts. 

In highest degree Ditto workbooks turn study into fascinating 
play, cut out useless blackboard work, and provide more hours of 
seat work. What an aid to teaching! 

More than that, with Ditto you eliminate dreary hours of night- 
time lesson-preparing and paper-marking drudgery—you are fresh 
by day and free of thankless labor by night. 

You need Ditto—for all the above reasons, and for producing 
forms, music scores, maps, posters, newspapers, in one to eight 
colors, at the one swift operation. Start now to help your class and 


yourself! Write for ““New Efficiencies for Education,” and the new 
catalog of authoritative Ditto workbooks, and get your sample set 
of Ditto sheets taken directly from Ditto texts. 








Ditto fet 


602 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education.” 
) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog. 
) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me. 
) Send Sample Sheets. My class is Primary ( 
Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( 


BARGAINS IN RESULTS! Chemically, Ditto paper, inks, « 


coordinate perfectly.Match Ditto duplicators with Ditto supplies fe 


irbon, rolls and films 


r top results! 
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O, THE’ SCREEN! Immortalized by the studios who have so 


often"proved their ability to recreate the spirit as well 


as the 
text and scene of literar 


y masterpieces—in such pictures as 


“David Copperfield”, “Tale of Two Cities” 
Bounty” and “The Good Earth”! 

Mark Twain’s favorite character...played by a boy who 
was dorn to be Huckleberry Finn. A boy whose wholesome 
Personality, impish smile and essenti 
him the living image of “Huck”, 

Mickey Rooney will make you chuckle with delight...swal- 
low a throat-lump now and then 
him splitting a catfish open --. plotting against the Duke of 
Bilgewater and the Lost Dauphin... tormenting and protecting 
black Jim by turns. He’s as honest as Mississippi mud. He’s as 
human as a cold in the nose. He’s the immortal “Huck” Finn! 
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Mark Twain's 


Huckleberry Finn » 


WILLIAM FRAWLEY - REX INGRAM 


* JO ANN SAYERS 
Screen Play by Hugo Butler Directed by Richard Thorpe 
Produced by Joseph L. Mankiewicz 


A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE 


—— 


“The Wizard of Oz" { Technicolor) now in 
production at the pty rene as Studios 
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Dear READER: 


LOOKING AT 


THIS ISSUE 


If the approach of spring makes you long to pore over travel lit 
erature, why don’t you introduce travel subjects into the classroom? 
Che unit on page 21, “The Settlement of California,” may well be 
combined with the material from the Travel Section of THE 


INstRuUcTOR dealing with the Golden Gate Exposition. 


Younger 


children will be delighted to carry on activities about the Nether- 
lands. The pictures on page 11 will stimulate discussion on a va- 
riety of topics. Be sure to read the articles by Jennie M. Haver, on 


page 10, and by Jessie Todd, on pages 3-5. 


pages 6-7. 


“Your Counselor Service” begins on page 57. 


Book reviews are on 
In the 


columns below, the contents of the magazine are analyzed. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Holland; Seasonal 

Material relating to Holland will 
be found on the cover and pages 
16, 17, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31, 40, 
and 49. Seasonal suggestions ap- 
pear on pages 11~14, 25-27, 31, 
35-37, and 50. 


St. Patrick's Day; Arbor Day 

For St. Patrick’s Day, turn to 
pages 26 and 50; for Arbor Day, 
see pages 11, 14, 27, and 36. 


Program Material; Stories 

For program suggestions, turn 
to pages 13, 35-37, 39, 40, and 
§0. Two stories will be found 
on page 14. 


Units; Seatwork 

Units are on pages 13, 17, and 
41-48; seatwork, on 12 and 20; 
questions, on 16; and exercises, 
on 48. 


Handwork 
Turn to pages 3, 13, 17, 25-28, 
30, 31, 49, 50, and 62. 


Tool Subjects 

Arithmetic appears on pages 20, 
50, and 60; language, on 13, 50— 
$1, and $8; and reading, on 12 
and 57. 


Art; Literature; Music 

For art appreciation, see the cover 
and page 16; for literature, 11, 
16, and 49; and for music, 13, 
16, 35, 36, and 39. 


El tary Sci ; Health 
See pages 11-14, 26, 36, 41-48, 
and $8 for science; and 26 and 
50 for health and safety. 





Social Studies; Visual Education 
For social studies, see the cover 
and pages 11, 16, 17, 26, 28, 30, 
40-48, 51, and 60; for character 
education, 9, 14, and 49-50; and 
for visual education, 9, 11, 13, 
41-48, 62, and the cover. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


Holland; Seasonal 

For Holland, turn to pages 16, 
17, 25, 26, 28, 30-32, 34, 40, 
49, and the cover. Seasonal ma- 
terial is on 11, 14, 24—27, 31, 33, 
35-37, 49, and 50. 


St. Patrick's Day; Arbor Day 

St. Patrick’s Day ideas are on 
pages 15, 26, and 50. For Arbor 
Day, see 11, 14, 27, and 36. 


Program Material; Stories 

For March programs, see pages 
35-38, 40, and 50. Stories are 
on pages 14-15. 


Units; Tests 

For units and lesson material, 
turn to pages 17, 21, 24, and 
41-48; for questions and tests, 
see pages 16, 22-23, and 48. 


Handwork 


Handwork is on pages 3, 17, 25- 


34, 49-50, and 62. 


Tool Subjects 

Arithmetic is on page 60; read- 
ing on 57; and language on 22, 
50-51, and 58. 


Art; Literature; Music 

The cover and page 16 supply 
art-appreciation material; 11, 16, 
24, and 49, literature; and 16, 
35, and 36, music. 


El tary Sci Health 

For science, see pages 11, 14, 23, 
26, 29, 36, 41-48, and 58; for 
health and safety, see 22, 26, and 
50. 





Social Studies; Visual Education 
See pages 11, 16, 17, 21, 23, 26, 
28, 30, 32, 34, 37, 38, 40-48, 
51-56, 60, 67, 71, and the cover 
for social studies; 9, 14, 49, and 
$0 for character education; and 
the cover and 9, 11, 13, 21, 23, 
41-48, 52-56, 66, and 86 for 
visual education. 
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JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Ho TO USE 








THE HANDWORK 


rege THE medium of cut paper 

offers the following definite 
advantages over other mediums 
for school art work. 

1. All the flowers, leaves, and 
stems may be laid on the paper in 
different arrangements before be- 
ing pasted. The child decides 
whether a certain leaf looks bet- 
ter when made of yellow-green 
or dark-green paper. He decides 
whether the bowl looks better 
made of yellow or of blue paper. 

2. The colors are flat and the 
edges of each flower, stem, and 
leaf are clear-cut. The design 
quality is therefore definite. 

3. In painting, the colors may 
change in brightness as they dry. 
In paper cutting, the colors re- 
main the same. The child is there- 
fore sure of his colors. 

We used cut-paper flower de- 
signs in this way recently. The 
children pasted a variety of flow- 
er designs on 12”x18” paper of 
whatever color they wished. The 
teacher gave some suggestions as 
the children worked. These two 
suggestions were repeated many 
times. (1) Perhaps some white 
or yellow flowers would brighten 
your design. (2) Some of the 
designs would be more interesting 
if both dark and light green were 
used. (Children have a tendency 
to put together many colors of 
middle value. ) 


Pages 
26-27 


A POSTER dealing with 
St. Patrick’s Day gives an 
opportunity for a problem in a 
restricted color scheme, namely, 
bright green and white. Often a 
pattern stands out more clearly 
when few colors are used. 

A variety of designs might be 
worked out. One child might 
make one very large shamrock 
leaf and arrange lettering around 
i. Some child might make a 
border of shamrocks all around 
the poster. Other children might 
arrange the shamrocks at the bot- 
tom and top of the poster or in 
borders at the sides of the card- 
board. Some child could under- 
line the words, St. Patrick’s Day 
Party, with zigzag or straight 
green lines. Other children could 
make some words larger than 
others, 

In such a poster as the one 
showing birds, children might be 


IN THIS ISSUE 


encouraged to use many bright 
colors. We suggest that each 
child have one color predominate. 
For example, if all posters are be- 
ing made on manila tagboard, 
which is cream color, let every 
child choose a dark color for the 
predominating one. Suggest that 
this color be used for the letters 
and for the larger part of each 
bird. The smaller parts of the 
birds may be done in light colors. 

The following are suggestions 
for color schemes for the Arbor 
Day poster. 

1. Dark green and white. 

2. Bright orange and black. 

3. Yellow and black. 

If we restrict children to these 
color combinations, we can ask 
them to follow the plan of using 
light letters and a light sky. The 
originality employed can be lim- 
ited to the kinds of trees and 
their arrangement. 

The poster shown here will 
serve as an example to teach the 
problem of filling the space. Chil- 
dren need guidance in placing 
one large object in a composition. 


Pege AFTER children make many 

original figurines, it is inter- 
esting to put them on a shelf in a 
cupboard or bookcase with a glass 
door, so that other children can 
see them without touching them. 
One time we arranged some in 
this way ahd had an electric light 
placed so that it shone down on 
the figurines inside the cupboard. 
This was very effective, because 
it brought out the shadows and 
lights in the modeling. 

Some teachers have clay sent 
to the room on certain days. The 
children then model on _ these 
days. We used to do our model- 
ing in this way, but we have 
found that it works better to 
have the clay always on hand in 
a big ash can. When a child is 
inspired to model, the clay should 
be near by, for if it is not, he may 
lose the inspiration by the time he 
gets the clay. 


Fege AT A recent art convention 

I saw charming fish designs 
on some windows. Transparent 
cellulose paper was used for these 
drawings. (Continued on page 4) 
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SoM aks 


Be a 


At your disposal, the unexcelled facilities of a great educational 
Aha institution- its libraries, laboratories, observatory, museums and 
recreational facilities. These factors, plus the great cultural ad- 
vantages offered by Minneapolis and Saint Paul, combine to offer 
you attractions that are unique among American universities. 




















Vacation Land 


beokons you with its leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees in Education, Special 
10,000 sparkling, new courses and observation facilities for elementary teachers in ek men- 
cool lakes. t tary rural, village and city positions; Tuttle Demonstration School; 
‘ ad University High School—demonstration and practice school; curriculum 
Minnesota and com- laboratory New —— in radio — visual education, adult 
profi ble stud education, safety education, progressive education : 
bine ta Y Complete offerings of old and new courses in administration, super 
with healthful recrea- vision, curriculum, methods, surveys. Seaqeeareen, and primary Ra 4 
ion. More than 500 tion; courses for rural teachers, rural supervisors and county superintenc 
: : > ents. All branches of secondary school education for academic and 
beautiful lakes lie special subject teachers are represented in the offerings; courses in higher 
j j ; education and teacher training for college teachers. iysical Ex ucatio 1, 
within a 50 mile Speech, Play Production, Art, Music, Dainting, Sculpture and hundreds 
aie of the of other courses are offered at the Minnesota Summer Session 
innesota campus. 
A FACULTY OF 400 EDUCATORS 
$ $ Among them are men and women of national ~ interna 
Tm rts tional reputation, including eminent visiting professors. 
ee eee The University Library of 1,000,000 volumes, 
Canoeing swim - one of the finest in existence, will be open ed 
mi fishing sailing for the entire session. aa 
tennis nd many => 
pe a ann TWO TERMS 
r sports are avai s 


JUNE 19 to JULY 28 


able to all. It's to 
ew JULY 31 to SEPT. 1 


relax in Minnesota. 
Write NOW for Complete Bulletin 
Address 


Director of Summer Session 
641 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS . MINNESOTA 




















Chewing gum is 


@ 


“an aid to clear thinking 


he bit of energy-giving sweetness 
in a delicious and refreshing stick of gum and the chewing which speeds up 
circulation in the head help you continue to be mentally alert. See for your- 
self and let the young people you are responsible for prove this to their own 
helpful satisfaction . . . There’s a reason, a time and a place for Chewing 


Gum. University Research is the basis of our advertising. 





FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH ARE: (1) Proper Food, 
(2) Personal Care (Chewing gum helps brighten teeth), (3) Seeing Your 
Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise (Chewing gum daily). 








The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
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to teachers 


tin Recsiisitiitie 
who want new 


and beautiful clothes 


Would you like to have, a few short 
fascinating weeks from now, a complete 
wardrobe of beautiful clothes—and the 
ability to create all your clothes thereafter 
at a third of their cost ready-made? 

You can have them—if you accept this 
invitation. Not by “studying lessons,” but 
by a revolutionary new and modern method. 

There are no tedious preliminaries. You 
need no previous experience. All materials 
are included. The very first hour after the 
exciting first unit of the plan arrives, you 
begin creating smart, practical garments. 
In making them, you will learn with sur- 
prising ease 17 of the essential points of 
successful dressmaking. In making the 
lovely dress in your second unit, you learn 
10 more of these magic points; in making 
the tailored swagger coat in your third unit, 
7 more; in making the charming negligee 
in the fourth unit, 10 more. And so you 
will continue through the 9 exciting units 
of the plan, until you have made 17 smart 
garments, including daytime, afternoon, and 
dinner dresses—a complete beautiful ward- 
robe. 


ALL MATERIALS INCLUDED 


All the patterns, all the lovely fabrics, 
all the supplies for every garment are in- 
cluded, so that the clothes you make while 
learning are actually worth more than the 
cost of the entire plan. 

What is this revolutionary new method? 
It is the 100-Point Method of Making 
Smart Clothes, developed by Mary Brooks 
Picken, America’s! foremost sewing authority 
and one of the world’s ‘great teachers. She 
has actually helped more than 300,000 
women to have more and prettier clothes. 
Now she has established her own school to 
help you and other women and girls to have 
all the clothes you want, to appear well, to 
really make the most of yourself. 

Mary Brooks Picken’s method of helping 
you is so personal that she must, of course, 
limit the number she can serve. Those 
joining now will have her intimate guidance 
in making and wearing clothes correct for 
the current spring and summer seasons. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR THE FULL STORY 


A handsome booklet has been prepared, 
with illustrations of all the beautiful dresses 
and other garments you will make; descrip- 
tions of the wonderful books you will re- 
ceive, and.the many gifts that will come to 
you—fabrics, supplies, accessories, beauty 
products—an almost endless flow of surprise 
packages. Simply mail the coupon or send 
a letter or postal, and the booklet and full 
information will be mailed at once. 


MARY BROOKS PICKEN SCHOOL, INC. 
Dept. 21, 285 Madison Avenue, New York 





MARY BROOKS PICKEN SCHOOL, Dept. 21, 
) 285 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the booklet, “Making the 
Most of Yourself,” telling all about your 
100-point Method of Making Smart Clothes. 


Name ate 
Street (or R.F.D.) 


State 


City 








How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 3) 


By using more than one thick- 
ness of paper, beautiful color ef- 
fects are produced. Several layers 
of red make one lovely color. 
Two layers of red make another 
exquisite color. Red over orange 
makes an attractive color when 
placed next to pure red. Other 
lovely colors are: yellow-green 
placed over yellow, green placed 
over blue, yellow over orange, and 
red over blue. 

In making the transparent fish 
pictures, the children were work- 
ing in an interesting medium. 
The light shining through the 
double layers of paper was glori- 
ous. Children who have learned 
to make the wall panels described 
on this page will find the trans- 
parent ones easy to make. 


Fsg° WHEN crayon is used on 

unbleached muslin, the best 
results are achieved if the crayon 
is pressed on hard so that the col- 
ors are very bright. The colors 
then look as if they were printed 
on the cloth. 

The long panels on this page 
may suggest paper or cloth pan- 
els to cover screens that can be 
used for plays. 

If children are to paint screen 
panels for a Chinese play, show 
them Chinese prints which reveal 
brush strokes, and then encourage 
them to make their painting look 
like free brushwork. If they are 
to make screens for a Mexican 
play, they will want to use Mexi- 
can designs and colors. 


Peg THE tulips on this page will 

help children to draw tulips 
and make their heads graceful. 
After the children learn to draw 
the tulips, they will like to use 
them on place cards, in pictures, 
or on invitations to parents for a 
spring program, 

Some children may like to 
model tulips in a flowerpot. Oth- 
er children may model a tile on 
which they can draw and paint 
tulips. Still others may model 
a Dutch girl or boy, with tulips 
growing near the figure. 


Pege THESE illustrations should 
help upper-grade children 
who wish to make rag dolls for a 
collection of dolls of all nations. 
The figures will be a guide to 
children who are making costumes 
for a Holland play. They will 
help children who are modeling 
Dutch children out of clay. Those 
who wish to draw Dutch pictures 
will learn much from these illus- 
trations. 
Little standing cardboard dolls 
will make interesting place cards 


for a party. (Continued on page 5) 
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ver Plated $ .20 $2.00 
id 30 3.00 4 
Silver 36 3.60 
led Gold 55 5.00 
Gold Filled 656 6.00 
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) No. R S20 Gold Plated” i | 
5 Seetlng Sliver $1.25 Sterling Silver 1.15 a 
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Gold Plate 
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Established 1885. Strong demand for High 
School, College, and Teachers’ College, fo 
Home Economics (Smith-Hughes often want. 
ed); Physical Education (Women); Grade Sy. 
pervisors; Critics for Normals; Elementary for 
choice suburban and city schools; Art Super. 
visors; Music. Good teachers wanted in al 
lines. Folder today. NATA. 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cor. Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
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What's your P.Q. (Position Quotient)? Free bulletin with self appraisal test and 1939 Placement Prospects, 


18th YEAR Teacher’s Application Handbook free with enrollment. 
° Nat’! Ass’ 
SS Schummers School Service eachers” 
Good Service Agencies 





Minneapolis - Seattle 






























Good Teachers, Supvs., etc. In Demand 
Minneapolis, Minn. Plymouth Bldg. 

A. Gloor, A. M., Mgr. 
Largest in the West, Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nar Bann BLoG Denver.COLo 


Service 


Unexcelled 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 
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APPLICATION PHOTOS — 89 fer $1.59 Send us a good oricinal photo tewbe 


-with a MONEY ORDER If personal 
is seat add 10c for collection) and we will mail 50 cop. 
ies, size 244x3\4, the same day that order is received. Original photo rete d unh d Setiefactin 
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teed. Dept. 3, 2928 Park Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS 
TEACHERS AGENCY RTAGE OF GOOD TEACH! 
Missoula, Montana | Good teachers needed to meet strong demand all department. 
particularly music. Certification booklet free to members, 


Member N. A. T. A. ister with Huff’s—24 years’ steady growth in placement service 


CLARK-BREWER [int biay. 


CHICAGO — Lyon & Healy Building ,prpactivE VACANCIES for degree candidate 
Grade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions, 


HUGHES 








MINNEAPOLIS| SPOKANE 
Palace . _| Columbia Bldg. |N.Y. Life 














Demand for grade teachers with degree has far exceeded 
TEACHERS AGENCY supply for past several seasons. Excellent opportunities 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Hl. for critic work for those with M.A. degree. MEMBER NATA 


200 238 Mfrs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Westera Reference and Bond Association, 8th and Wyandotte. A live al ane ion 
rr. 


A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


A_MODEL FARM! 


Here's a classroom unit on Farm 
Life that children are fasci- 
nated by. 


Send 10¢ for new project, 
“Making a Model Farm 
Unit.” Contains 3 sheets 
of ideas and designs and 
tells how to use MILO, the 
perfect Modeling medium, 




















Fred L. Bartlett, B.A., Director 
pt Physical Education, Toronto 
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Write for your copy of our new free booklet No. 288. 
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791-891 Hayes Ave. 
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Sandusky, Ohio 
pen Better Teachers ! 
PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL This. bureau serves only successful teacher 
(Chicago) suse the employing Saperietendent of SE 


in the teaching field and the better teacher of 
dignified placement service. If your job ha 
lost its challenge, write 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


37 years old—over 1400 graduates. 400- 
bed hospital. 3 year course open to wom- 








BETTER TEACHER’S gy 
1004 Citizens Bank Bidg., Flint, Michign 
—————— 


APPLICATION $4.8 
30 PHOTOS I 


Finest real photo copies, size dgxss 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish 
Made from any photo or print. Mone: 
; returned if not satisfied. i 

returned unharmed. Prompt service 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Mino 
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Teachers’ Service Bureal 


4522 N. Knox Ave., 6642 Delmar 


—> Chicago —> St. Loui 
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. Fe ed f all of 
We Find Positions £°.,,2:s. I 
good for Commerce, Agriculture an 
Economics. Register now. Big turn-ove rt 
ticipated. Pi IPI nt Bureau, Clinto, 













en. Affiliated with Rush Medical College 
of the University of Chicago. Graduates 
are eligible for registration in Illinois, 
New York, and all other states. 





Address requests for information to 


The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing 
Dept. |, 1750 W. Congress St. 
Chicago, 
MMinois 


NIAGARA FALLS 


Four Beautiful Photographic Views 
of this World-Famed Wonder, each on heavy pa- 
per, size with margins 1044 x 13% inches, ready 
for framing. Set of 4 postpaid for only 35 cents; 
3 sets for $1.00. Ideal for school or home. 
F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


PINS 305 RINGS ‘1°*- 


Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. 
Write for our attractive free catalog and select 
2 beautiful pin or ring for your class or chub. 
Dept |, METAL ARTS CO., tne. Rochester, M. Y. 
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Summer study touches a 
new high on Hawaii's hos- 
pitable campus. Nearly 
100 stimulating courses for 
graduates and undergrad- 
uates are available at this 
fully accredited American 
university ... a distin- 
age faculty ... students 
rom all over the world... 
abundant opportunity for 


play and relaxation. 
For full information. write: 
Director of Summer Session, 
University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, T. H. 


2 BOOK YOUR PASSAGE NOW! 











FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 


is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 





name of sch and ate 
number of ca . and | gowns re- 
quired. pt. TI. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 
Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement. 


We adse furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges. 

















How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


The more talented upper-grade 
children will be able to carve 
dolls out of plaster. Buy plaster 
of paris and large paper cups. 
Mix water with the plaster of 
paris and pour it into the cups. 
When it has stiffened, peel off the 
cups. 

With knives children can try 
to carve Dutch figures out of the 
plaster. Some will succeed. -Oth- 
ers will fail. Some who fail will 
try again, but even if, after re- 
peated efforts, they find the carv- 
ing too difficult, they will have 
gained an appreciation of statues 
carved out of marble and stone. 
They will also have learned about 


a new medium. 


F3g° EVEN the most original 
children occasionally like to 
follow exactly such directions as 
those given on this page. They 
are pleased with the result. Then 
they begin constructing other 
things a little like the one they 
copied. They continue to make 
different variations, and finally a 
child invents something which 
makes us look at him as a genius. 
The large duck on this page 
will help children who wish to 
model a duck paperweight. In- 
teresting original designs in color 
may be painted on it. It may be 
shellacked several times. A piece 
of felt may be glued on the base 
of the duck so that it will not 
scratch the desk. 


Psge WHEN children are making 

plate designs, they will en- 
joy having a museum in school 
and will bring china plates of all 
kinds. These need not be expen- 
sive plates. Often cheap plates 
have interesting designs. Some 
mothers, however, may have beau- 
tiful plates from older days in 
America, or plates brought from 
other countries. They will be 
willing to bring these to school to 
show to the children, and if they 
take them home at once the teach- 
er need not worry about their be- 
ing broken or stolen. 

This problem gives the chil- 
dren the art experience of making 
a design fit a circle and making a 
border design around the edge. 
After this, the teacher might well 
devote several periods to having 
the children make designs in oth- 
er shapes. For example, designs 
could be fitted into triangles. 

Some children may want to 
make a square tile out of clay and 
paint on it a Dutch scene which 
will fit the square space. The 
tiles should be at least three 
fourths of an inch thick so that 
they will not curl up on the cor- 
ners when they are finished. 
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s etares THAT TEACH =" 


200,000,000 of Dodson’s Bird, Nature 
and Industrial pictures have been 
used in public and private schools 
throughout the world—to teach nature 
facts and observation in visual study 
courses and projects. 








Mine to Product... 


Cane to Table....... 
Sheep to Garments 


Tree to House....... 


8 views—Quarry to Uses..... 


20 views— 


—Mine to Table = 
—Worm to Fabric... 


So inexpensive, every school room 
_ Should have them. “No matter how 
much you describe a red bird,” says a 
teacher, “pupils never know what it 
looks like until they see the Dodson 
Bluejay photograph in colors.” 


Series |--BIRDS 


Includes 374 subjects. The only complete and authoritative 
collection of actual photographs in natural colors of our native 
song birds, some now extinct. A notable collection! Each 
print 7 in. x 9 in. 


Series II--INDUSTRIALS 


Molding maple sugar Includes 17 sets, as listed. Each set 
contains progressive views of im- 
portant operations in a leading indus- 
try, with concise captions. Each print 
6 in. x 8 in. 


14 views 
28 views 
15 views 
15 views 


16 views 





500 subjects. 


















Paper 2 
Rubber 12 views— 


Marble 
C) Salt 
C) Silk 
) Steel 
[) Sugar 


} Wool 


88, ciry ANC STATE PLAINLY IN MARGIN. 


OC Lumber 12 views 


MAIL COUPON 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 922 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Hil. 


mplete collection of 


* 


Simply check number of sets of each 
kind you wish and mail coupon with 
remittance today. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
922 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Ill. 


WRITE NAME, ADDRE 


Send free circular and price list or 
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For better 
class work: 






+ specif 
756 rows 
POINT 
Esterbrook designed this pen point particularly for 
beginners to use in regular class work. Its oval point 


writes more smoothly, even on soft paper. Pupils learn 
good writing quicker with this smooth, long-wearing pen. 


Specify 756 Oval Point for your students. Send for 
‘free pens for trial. 


bstecbrvuk 


PEN COMPANY 


68 = ye SES o Brown Bros., Ltd. 


Toronto, 








Aids in teaching | Literature, History, Geography 
and Picture Study 


‘The Perr Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x 3%, for 60 or more. TWO CENT 
SIZE, 5x8, for 30 or more. TEN CENT SIZE, 10x 12, 
for 6 or more, 


Also Miniature COLORED Pictures of any kind, many of 
them approximately 3% x 44 inches, 400 subjects. ONE 
CENT and TWO CENTS each for 60 cents’ worth or 
more. Assorted as desired, Al! postpaid. 

A sample Perry Picture of the ONE CENT and TWO CENT sizes 
and a sample Miniature COLORED Picture and lists of these 
Miniature Colored subjects, FREE to teachers naming grade and 
school. A postcard wil! bring them. 


CATALOGUE of The Perry Pictures. 1600 small illustrations in the 
Cat 











The Mil! Ruwadael and two Perry Pictures, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 

The Perry Pictures Company 

Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study.” 72 Pictures Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 
72 Leaflets describing them, One picture for study each month, AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 





Wheaton Correge 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
Summer School ATTRACTIONS AND 


Secure needed credits for professional advancement in a friendly, stimulating 
atmosphere. Wheaton College is close to the historical and romantic Fox 
River Valley and less than an hour from Chicago 

Noted for its strong Christian influence, Wheaton College is ofeecting . each summer 
an increasing a ay of teachers, administrators, Christian workers, and college stu 
dents who recognize Christian truth as the basis of right education ‘and seek a richer 









fellowship. 

Special added courses in Christian Education, 7a Theology, and Philosophy; also 
field trips for science and Bible ateate. Special o ities in music. 0 four 
week terms ee June 17 and Jul Write nowt or unusually interesting bulletin. 

Address The Director, Box IN-39 School, Wheaton College, Wheaton, [ilinois. 











HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


g* 5 19 to July 21 


July 24 to Aug. 25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. T) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
CJ Summer Recreation Bulletin 


(_] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name 
Se. and No. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 




















A copy of “‘Sociability 
Songs’’ (regular price 20c) 
will be sent to any teacher 
for just 10c! 

This popular book includes 
224 big favorites for 
group ._- singing, specially 
selected for school, club 
church and home 


74 
21 
39 
12 
45 
17 


Stunt and Pep Songs 
Human Interest Songs 
Folk Songs 
Patriotic Songs 
Sacred Songs 
Negro Spirituals 
—and many others! 
prices: 20c 
copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid), $13.00 per 
hundred (not postpaid). 


Regular per 


—e— er ss es 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Hil. 

124 WN. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send 


me a copy of Sociability Songs. 
I enclose 10c. 1-3 


Name 


















FOR CLASSWORK 
decorate barnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, Burgess modeling sheet, mirror pictures, 
brass craft, ete. Write for catalog 1-8 
THAYER & CHANOLER 910 W. Van Buren St. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





For THE TEACHER 


Activiry Book FoR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


by Lucile F., Fargo. 308 pp. Cloth. 
$2.50. American Library Association. 
Chicago. 


The first chapter of this book 
deals with the meaning of an 
activity program. Then various 
activities centering around the li- 
brary are discussed. Practical 
projects, enterprises, and under- 
takings are presented. This book 
will be of great value to any 
teacher or librarian. It is inter- 
estingly illustrated with a num- 
ber of small cartoon drawings by 
Helen F. Gleason. 


REHEARSAL FOR SaFeTy, by Fanny 
Venable Cannon. 132 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 
E. P. Dutton % Co., Inc. New York. 
Each of this group of short in- 
teresting phays for use in the ele- 
mentary or junior high school 
deals with a different safety prob- 
lem. They point out to children 
various hazards and lead the girls 
and boys to form safe habits 
which will prevent misfortune. 
Scenery is not necessary for the 
production of these worth-while 
little plays. Children will enjoy 
preparing and presenting them. 


SAFETY AND SAFETY EDUCATION: AN 
ANNOTATED BispLioGRaPHy, prepared by 
the Safety Education Projects of the Re- 
search Division. 64 pp. Paper. $.25. 
National Education Association. 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
The first part of this bibliog- 
raphy includes books, pamphlets, 
and bulletins. The second section 
lists magazine articles on safety 
which appeared in periodicals dur- 
ing the years 1936-38 inclusive. 
The material is grouped under 
suitable headings such as adult 
safety, alcohol, checklists, driver 
instruction, farm safety, school 
safety, street and highway safety, 
vacation safety, and so on. 


Twetve Ways to BuiLpD a VOCABULARY, 


by Archibald Hart. 128 pp. Cloth. 
$1.25. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. New 
York. 


Here is a book which will be of 
real value to upper-grade girls 
and boys and to adults. It will 
help them to realize the impor- 
tance of having an efficient vocab- 
ulary, and lead them to make a 
conscious effort to improve their 
use of words. 

There are chapters dealing with 
“weary words,” synonyms, anto- 
nyms, definitions, idioms, and so 
on. Fairly difficult tests are given 
which may serve as games, and 
which will teach the correct 
meanings of words often misused. 
Altogether, the material makes 
one feel that it is a pleasure to 
improve one’s vocabulary. 


For THE READING TABLE 


ANtm™aL Frienps, illustrated by George 
Trimmer. Unpaged. Paper. $.10. 
Merrill Publishing Co. Chicago. 

Here is a beautifully colored 
picture book about animals. The 
pictures are full of action, and 
will be enjoyed by small girls and 
boys. The animals are so natural- 
looking that children can learn 
much from them. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL, THE Story o1 
HuMPERDINCK’s Opera; and LoHEN- 
GRIN, THE Story OF WaGNER’s OPERA; 
adapted by Robert Lawrence. 40 pp. and 
42 pp., respectively. Cloth. $.60 each. 
Authorized editions of The Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, Inc. Silver Burdett Com 
pany. New York. 

These books begin with inter- 
esting notes about the author of 
the opera and his work. They 
are followed by a simple, appeal- 
ing description of the story told 
by the music. Important musical 
motifs are included. Girls and 
boys will enjoy the delightful il- 
lustrations which help to tell the 
story. At the end are listed avail- 
able phonograph records of the 
opera. These books will encour- 
age children to appreciate and 
love good music. 


More Sitver Pennies, by Blanche Jen- 
nings Thompson. 155 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 

Those familiar with Silver Pen- 
nies, that charming collection of 
poems prepared some years ago by 
Blanche Jennings Thompson, will 
welcome this similar volume. The 
poems, largely by present-day 
poets, are the kind which chil- 
dren love, and Miss Thompson’s 
comments will increase their ap- 
preciation. The book is especially 
well illustrated by Pelagie Doane, 
in black and white. 


Milo 
Mer- 


illustrated by 
$.10. 


MoTHER Goose, 
Winter. Unpaged. Paper. 
rill Publishing Co. Chicago. 

In this book fourteen familiar 
nursery rhymes are illustrated in 
color, each on a separate page. 
The pictures are unusually amus- 
ing and will appeal to children. 
Teachers may like to mount the 
illustrations, each with its accom- 
panying rhyme, and display them 
in the classroom. 


On a Rarny Day, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and Sarah Fisher Scott. Unpaged. 
Cloth. $1.00. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany. New York. 

A grandmother and a mother 
wrote this book to teach children 
the fun of making up their own 
games, or playing old games in a 
new way. It is well illustrated 
by Jessie Gillespie. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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) 

fewer failures 
because they remembe 

what they see! 


Few classroom activities are more 
enthralling than the projection of 


pictures. 
Grades improve, failures dwindle. 
in subjects presented with the 


stimulating vividness of this method 
of instruction. 


Before you buy a projector, a. 
range for a demonstration of the 
Spencer Combination Delineaseope. 
You then can see how brilliantly jt 
projects and magnifies opaque 
materials—photographs, drawings, 
posteards—or glass slides, and how 
easily even a 4th grade pupil can 
operate it. 

For such a demonstration, write 
Dept. Q 36, and we will have one of 


our representatives in your vicinity 
communicate with you. 


Spencer Lens Company 


MICROSCOPES REFRACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES COLORIMETERS 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC SPECTROMETERS 
EQUIPMENT PROJECTORS 








SUMMER SESSION 








Salata The growing popularity of tk 
Accounting Summer Session of Washington 
Advertisi : nga 
oe University is due to the broad 
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Commerce and graduate and profession 
wee courses, carefully selected fa 
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Geology large city. 
History 
Languages Classes From 
Mathematics June 19 to July 28, 1939 
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a a For Bulletin, Address |sid 
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all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 


Catalogue Free! occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

















* SEND FOR CATALOG 


BURGESS flancdicraft 


DEPT.S 
117 N. WABASH AVE, CHICAGO 








s 
Oregon Summer Sessions-~-+; 
In cool and scenic surroundings the Oregon 7 
State System of Higher Education offers 
seven summer sessions in 1939. Courses of 
all sessions listed in preliminary announce- 
ment sent upon request. Low tuition fees. ¢ 
Address, Director, Dept. C, 814 Oregon 

Building, Portiand, Oregon. r 


Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- S3rd 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
bm dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
1 Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
= lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
SS 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Write for list of successful alumnae. ‘ 
National College of Education 


fONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 914-C EVANSTON, ILL. 


SUMMER CLASSES e 


® ART @ JULY 3--AUG. 25 

Intensive courses in latest 
Art Teaching Methods, Class room art and other 
Art subjects for all grade and high school teachers. 
Courses laid out in 2-week periods to fit easily into 
Your vacation plans. Write for catalog information. 

CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 
18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Suite Q-3 


9G APPLICATION $ 


On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
copies, application size 244x344 guar- 
anteed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
- Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established 1898. 


e MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 867-1 La Crosse, Wis. 


R and two beautiful 

S eve ope double weight pro- 

fessional enlarge- 

ments and eight guaranteed never-fade dated deckled edge 

prints, all for 25e coin. Two-day service guaranteed. Ad- 

your orders to RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE, 
440 Ray Bidg., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Gratifying service since 1920 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


ae SOMEDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
Schoo! a Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin to 
SUPERINTE! IT OF NURSES, Dept. N. I.. 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

ee 


o~ . 
Guaranteed Photo Finishing 
Roi developed 2 prints each 25c. 20 prints from your films 25c. 
treductory offer—immediate service. You'll like Quality Photo 
rane erine back your Holidays with you. Personal Photo- 
Cards. Send negative and 10c for sample. 
QUALITY PHOTO COMPANY, Box 278 Ti, Hutchinson, Kansas 
ee 






































KODAK Finer Finishing, Rolls developed and printed 
FILMS with one COLORED epienpernent, or two profes- 
sional enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, 
Nationally known, MoeN-ToNE Superior Quality. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, La Crosse, Wis. 








THE NEW BOOKS 





(Continued from page 6) 


TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


Aways Be Sars, by Mary Jo McCracken. 
93 pp. Paper. $.48. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 

Primary children are taught 
how to avoid hazards on the way 
to and from school, in school, and 
in the home in this combined text 
and activity book. Superficially 
it resembles an ordinary work- 
book, but it presents a new and 
probably more effective method 
of safety education. As the pu- 
pils cut and paste the paper dolls, 
trafic lights, and so on, they 
readily learn the rules of safety. 
The drawings are by Theresa M. 
Kaleb. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP, by G. 
L. Blough and C. H. McClure. 445 pp. 
Cloth. $1.20. Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. 
Chicago. 

This is a part of the series, “Our 
Developing Civilization.” It is 
divided into four parts: The 
Citizen as an Individual, The Cit- 
izen as a Member of a Group, The 
Community Working through 
Its Citizens, and Your Govern- 
ment and Its Citizens. There are 
pupil helps and teaching aids. 
The vocabulary has been care- 
fully chosen for upper-grade and 
junior-high-school pupils. There 
are many interesting drawings, 
photographs, and charts. This 
book will inspire the children to 
become better citizens. 


My Sarety Book, by Fannie L. Michaels. 
48 pp. Paper. $.20. Beckley-Cardy 
Company. Chicago. 

This primary workbook teaches 
safety lessons in verse and pic- 
ture. On nearly every page there 
are drawings of children, with 
directions for coloring them, 
by Mildred Lyon Hetherington. 
Teachers will find that the 
rhymes, printed in large type, 
are good supplementary reading 
material for primary children. 


Paper. 
Chicago. 


Pet Paint Boox. Unpaged. 
$.10. Merrill Publishing Co. 

There are 248 easy pictures for 
girls and boys to paint in this 
large-sized book of outline pic- 
tures. Many of the animals have 
individual names, which will help 
to stimulate the conversation and 
creative language work of the 
primary child. 


WE Live on A Farm. Unpaged. Paper. 
$.10. Merrill Publishing Co. Chicago. 

Children will enjoy these at- 
tractive pictures, which are easy 
to color. They are about farm 
animals. Text in large-sized type 
explains each of the pictures sim- 
ply but interestingly. 
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Send Now for These Fascinating 
Cut-Outs and Posters for Teaching 
Geography, History—for Story Vis- 
ualization and Sand Table Illustration 








DUTCH VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


A project of Old Holland, faithful in 
detail, beautiful in design. Use it for 
sand table, story illustration or geog- 
raphy teaching. One of our most 
popular portfolios. 


Eight sheets of designs, three to seven cut- 
outs to a sheet—featuring the life and habits 
of Holland Dutch—giving an accurate idea 
of the dress, customs, industries, etc., of the 
Netherlands. Cut-out figures include wind- 
mills, peasants dressed in native costume, 
houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. Complete 
directions for cutting, coloring and mount- 
ing so that figures stand upright; also color 
chart with each set. 


No. 8301 





Price, postpaid, 60c 





CREATIVE ART—DUTCH FRIEZE 


Presents a most charming Dutch project worked out in beautiful color and sim- 
ple, artistic design. It consists of twelve double plates, size 12 x 18, printed in 

- outline, to be col- 
ored, cut and pasted 
into a handsome 
frieze—or the orig- 
inal outlines may be 
used as patterns for 
tracing in making a 
frieze of any length. 
When the parts are 
assembled a delightful poster is produced, illustrating the dress, activities and 
environment of the Dutch people. No. 8488 Twelve double plates, color sug- 
gestion sheet and directions, in portfolio. Price, postpaid 80c 











EASTER POSTERS 


For Easter—make mammoth Posters each three feet long—twelve inches high; 
beautiful—brilliant—fascinating; a “construction-work” masterpiece. Provides 
material for this delight- 
ful handwork—handsome 
posters made by cutting 
and pasting. In this port- 
folio are four posters, 
each 36 inches long and 
12 inches wide. Printed 
outlines on the construc- 
tion paper background 
serve as a pasting guide for the various details. All small sections are printed 
on separate colored papers—ready for cutting and pasting. When made up these 
four posters form a handsome frieze, 12 feet long. Joyous color effects and 
designs symbolize the spirit of the season. A beautiful schoolroom decoration. 
No. 8368 Price, per portfolio, postpaid 60c 
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A Poster Story of Transportation 


HOW WE TRAVEL 


9089. This series of posters portrays 
in realistic style the common modes 
of travel from the earliest dug-out 
tree canoe made by the Indians up 
to the modern high speed transpor- 
tation facilities of today. They in- 
clude the China Clipper, Covered 
Wagon, Canal Boat, Eskimo Dog 
Sled, Pony Express, Ox Cart, First 
Steam Engine,  ete.—twenty-four 
plates, size 12” x 18”. 





The designs are well drawn in outline, and when colored with crayon or water 
colors, they are unusually beautiful, as well as instructive posters. In attractive 
box with colored label. Price, postpaid ______ a * 





MAIL THE COUPON NOW i 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 




















For $ enclosed send the portfolios checked: 
Dutch Village 60c the four 
Creative Art—Dutch Frieze 80c portfolios for 
Easter Posters 60c $2 50 
How We Travel 75c 

Name. sciaiiiigiliieeamcaias aie, 
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* EXCITING WORK PROJECTS toe 
* BEAUTIFUL 4-COLOR MAP OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. \ “\ 7. \Y 


Only ten cents for the map and all the work projects you need | 

























c 
“ 
mi 
Requests for the big Dole Picture Map of the if You Already Have Your Map... Do you wish more work projects? = 
ee I | d a d h ° _ k You may have as many additional work projects as you wish without z 
Hawaiian Sslands and the accompanying wor charge. Just write and tell us how many you need and for what grades mm 
projects have poured in by thousands. Now 7° wish to use them. 
there’s a fresh supply of these stimulating A 
teaching helps. But we don’t know how long Set No. 1—Fourth Grade—General subject matter. 
thev’ll last! Set No. 2—Fifth Grade—Island geography. z 
So mail the coupon today and get your map Set No. 3—Sixth Grade—Islands in American History. < 
es é =] / 
. a . . N 5 4 P m 
and work projects in time for spring study. uF OS OTD ND GPRD z 
Ren sihiialon tm thee map end the study — Set No. 5—Junior High—Islands in world history. 

° . mi 
line written for your own use, you may have 2 
a work project for each of your pupils at no > 4 Fill out the coupon below and mail it to us with ten cents, coin ” 

dditi l AY) or stamps. Check the sets you wish, and fill in the number of work 
a uional cost. projects you need to supply your pupils. 

‘ NN ~~ A 
c 

With This Coupon You Can Get - 

Map and Work Projects Quickly! re) 

z 

BEE EB BRB RSRSRRRRRRR eee eee 

' 

Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 1339 g 
San Francisco, California ‘ 
Enclosed is ten cents. Please send me the Dole Map and the following work : 
— (Put quantity you need in blank space) | 
eee i Serre. Py 
rer ree eee re ee eee r 
PN Cu iu RCS RSeONseebud esac eb sRRebeedaehbndeddeenecnseeennes st eee ' 
SN ts cc niiciianiebinnnadaduinaiisiubternkmeinxandnsiel : 
PUA SRARAR AEE ved nedene CdneeEeeNCesanEdsdepeneeedsvcernceeeeeveseul 5 
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THE GOOO AMERICAN TRIES TO OO 
THE RIGAT THING IN THE RIGHT WAY 


THE WELFARE OF OUR COUNTRY OEPENOS UPON 
THOSE WHO HAVE LEARNED TO DO IN THE RIGHT 
WAY THE THINGS TAAT OUGHT TO BE OONE. 


| will get the best possible education, and 
learn all that | can from those wko have 
learned to do the right thing in the right way. 


| will take an interest in my work, and will 
rot be satisfied with slipshod and merely 
passable work. A wheel or a rail or a rail 
carelessly made may cause the death of 


hundreds. 


| will try to do the right thing in the right 
way, even when no one else sees or praises 


me. But when | have done my best, | will 
not envy those who have done better, or 


have received larger reward. Envy spoils 
the work and -the worker. 


This is the seventh in a series of Citizenship Posters. For further information, see page 81. 
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A Score Card for School Housekeeping 


JENNIE M. 


HAVER 


Helping Teacher, Hunterdon County, New Jersey 


H SOMEONE has said that the true test 

of our civilization is the kind of home 
we are willing to live in. This also might 
apply to the kind of school in which we 
are willing to teach. Modern education 
requires that our schools must be attrac- 
tive, homelike places in which teachers 
and pupils can live and work together. 
The average rural schoolhouse is neither 


homelike nor a good workshop for chil. 
dren. The problem of making and keep. 
ing the country school so neat and clean 
that it will be both healthful and attrac. 
tive is a challenge to teachers and pupils 
It takes imagination to see the possibilities 
great energy to carry them out, and , 
fine type of pupil participation to trans. 
form an inadequate = (Continued om page 77 





Seale of points 





School score 
Possible by months 
score 





Mar.| Apr. | May | June 











Seale of points 


1. The school grounds. 
A. The yard free from litter. 
B. The walks. 
1. Leading from road to school. 
2. From school to outbuildings. 
3. Clean and free from marks. 
C. The toilets. 
1. Clean and free from marks. 
2. Screened against flies. 
3. Provided with toilet paper. 
4. Inspected daily by the teacher. 
il. The hall and cloakrooms. 
A. Door mat in entry. 
B. Floor clean and free from trash. 
C. All hats and coats hung up. 
Ill. The schoolroom. 
A. The floor. 
1. Oiled. 
2. Clean and free from litter. 
B. The walls. 
1. Clean. 
2. Pictures well placed. 
3. Bulletin boards well placed. 
C. Windows. 
1. Clean. 
2. Free from broken panes. 
3. Screened against flies. 
4. Easily opened top and bottom. 
IV. The school furniture. 
A. The teacher’s desk. 
1. Books well arranged. 
2. Records easily accessible. 
B. The seats and desks. 
1. Adjusted to fit pupils. 
2. Books and papers kept neatly 
in desks. 
3. No outdoor clothing kept in desk 
or seat. j 
C. The bookcase or book closet. 
1. Books arranged in orderly rows. 
2. Other material in orderly piles. 
D. The jacketed stove or heater. 
1. Clean and well polished. 
2. Floor around heater clean. 
E. Clock kept in good condition. 
F. An extra chair for visitors. 
G. The wastebasket. 
1. Frequently emptied. 
2. Made of metal or lined to keep bits 
of waste from the floor. 


Possible 
score 


V. Other essentials. 
A. Drinking water. 


by months 2. Individual drinkin 








~— ew 


tv te 
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1. Clean basin. 
2. Individual towels. 
3. Liquid or powder 
tainer. 
D. Window shades. 


1. Clean; free from 
> 





pupils’ eyes. 
E. The bulletin boards. 
Neat, and framed 








l. 
2 





F. The blackboards. 


| 
| 3. Material kept up-t 
1. Cleaned daily. 


damp cloth. 


| 1. Clean flower vases 


I. Pictures. 
VI. The flag. 
server's left, or placed o 


VIL Provision for lunch. 


B. Keeping temperature 
| | ing cold weather. 

C. Taking temperature 
three times a day. 


winter. ) 





| X. Pupil co-operation. 


C. Caring for materials 














= 1. Drinking fountain or clean stone 
School score crock with cover and faucet. 


Mar.| Apr. | May |June B. Well-equipped first-aid cabinet. 
- C. Facilities for washing hands. 


2. Adjusted to keep direct light from 
. Display work on bulletin boards. 1 


2. Chalk tray cleaned daily with 


| 
| 
3. Erasers cleaned daily outdoors. 1 
G. Maps rolled when not in use. l 
H. Vases, flowers, and plants. 
| 


. Well-kept plants for windows. l 


1. Suitable for schoolroom. l 
2. Use invisible or vertical wires. l 


A. Hung flat on wall with stars to ob- 
B. Properly hung outside. 


A. Shelf or cupboard for lunch boxes. 
B. Provision for hot lunch. 

| VIIL. Sweeping and dusting. 

A. Use of sweeping compound. 

B. Sweep after school hours. 

C. Dust with oiled or dampened cloth. 1 
IX. Heating and ventilation. 

A. Good thermometer properly placed. 


D. Using window ventilation. (Use 
window boards or muslin screens in 


E. Keeping air moist by open vessel of 
water on stove, or water in humidifier. 
F. Opening all windows at recess. 


| A. Taking pride in school. 
| | B. Care of building and grounds. 


g cups. 


NN 


NN 


ed soap in con- 


tw 


holes and tears. l 


nN 


if pessible. l 


o-date. l 


or glasses. l 





n standard. 
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65° to 70° dur- 
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records at least 
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and books. 2 




















Total score 100 
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MARCH PICTURE PAGE 


For Your Bulletin Board 


q 














chil- 
eep- 
lean @ THE pictures on this 
Tac. page are suitable for 
ils display on your bulle- 
ties, tin board during early 
id a spring. You may like to 
ans- post the entire page, or 
77 mount the separate pic- 
tures for individual use. 
— When you finish with 
them, they may well be 
kept on file for reference. 
Have you looked for pussy willows yet? When we 
see them, we know spring has come. JH. Armstrong Roberts 
Birdhouses must be made and put up carefully, with attention 
to the habits of the birds we want to attract. H. Armstrong Roberts 
Huckleberry Finn’s exciting adventures on the screen will seem even more real and 
thrilling to you if you first read Mark Twain’s famous story. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
. ae “eo ee ver SL : 
spd dg _ a mother hen, with her baby chicks, in your schoolroom? Each spring Japanese cherry blossoms make a lovely setting for 
a she calls them and keeps them warm? H. Armstrong Roberts the Washington Monument and the tidal basin. Ewing Galloway 
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- Seatwork for a Nature Unit 
Libby K. Isaacs 


Teacher, First Grade, Stephenson School, New Rochelle, New York 


Draw a line from the 
word to the picture. 


butterf ly | AON 
cocoon CID 


caterpillar 





Read these sentences 
and do what they say. 


Draw 3 butterflies. 
Draw 2 cocoons. 
Draw 5 caterpillars. 
Draw 6 moths. 


Color one moth like 
the Cecropia moth. 


12 





Do these things. 


Draw a moth. 

Color the wings brown. 

Put sore black spots 
on the wings. 

Put some red and 
white on the wings, too. 


Write the word "moth 
under your picture. 





Count each group of 
objects. Put the correct 
number in each box. 
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The Dance of the Caterpillars 


LIBBY K. ISAACS 
Teacher, First Grade, Stephenson School, New Rochelle, New York 





A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Nn. 
S 


20. 


it 


2 





& WHEN a cocoon of a Cecropia moth 

was brought to the attention of the 
class, the children’s curiosity manifested 
itself in such questions as “What is it?” 
“Where did you get it?” I told the 
children that a caterpillar that had been 
crawling about had woven around itself 
this covering which is called a cocoon, and 
that the caterpillar was inside asleep and 
would stay there for some time. I then 
told them that when the warm spring sun 
came again, this caterpillar would come 
out of its cocoon, and that when it did 
come out, it would have wings and would 
be a beautiful Cecropia moth. 

We built an insect cage for the cocoon 
with two sides of screen and with a sliding 
top. Occasionally we moistened the co- 
coon with a few drops of water. In han- 
dling the cocoon, we felt something move 
inside. We decided, in our discussion of 
this observation, that perhaps the cater- 
pillar would soon come out. 

Each day the children observed the co- 
coon. Then one day when we returned 
for the afternoon session, a beautiful Ce- 
cropia moth which had emerged during 
our absence was drying its wings. 

I cannot attempt to describe the chil- 
dren’s joy mixed with bewilderment in the 
presence of this mystery of life. 

Immediately the group surrounded the 
cage, each one exclaiming, “How did it 
happen?” “Isn’t it beautiful?” “How 
could it come out of that?” 
Jay, very puzzled by this in- 
‘explicable something that had 
happened, said very quietly 
and in a troubled voice, “But I 
don’t understand. You said 
that a caterpillar was in there.” 
For this beautiful insect to 
have changed from that unat- 
tractive caterpillar was almost 
too much for him to accept. 

I then again explained to the 
children that the caterpillar, 
after crawling on the ground, 
had woven the cocoon around 





Pret-ty moths fly at 





They were once some cat - er - pil - lars Crawl-ing on 
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In these pho- 
tographs are 
shown the four 
stages in the 
life of the Ce- 


cropia moth: 4% 
l.e., egg, cater- .\07 


pillar, cocoon, 
and the moth 
itself. Photographs 
from L. W. Brownell 








night All 





a-round the bright light. 





itself, that it had rested 
during the cold winter, 
but now that spring was 
here it had come out in- 
to the warm sunshine; 
that while it had been 
sleeping, it had been 
changed into this beauti- 
ful moth; and that now 
it could fly about, and 
no longer had to crawl. 

I took this occasion to 
explain to the children 
by use of comparative 
pictures that moths have feathery feelers, 
while feelers of butterflies are knobbed. 
I also told the children that butterflies 
like to fly in the daylight, while moths 
usually fly about at night. 

While the children were much im- 

pressed and seemed under the spell of all 
this beauty, I played some slow C minor 
chords on the piano, and said, “What does 
this music make you feel like doing?” Jay 
lay down on the floor and crawled about, 
saying, “I am a caterpillar crawling on the 
ground.” I then changed the music to 
Mendelssohn’s “Song without Words,” 
No. 45, and Jay, as he started to twist and 
twirl about, said, “Now I am weaving my 
cocoon.” As the music slowly stopped, he 
came to rest—in his cocoon. I then start- 
ed to play a section of “Waltz in Ab ” by 
Brahms and some of the girls started to 
dance around Jay, saying, “We are the 
sunbeams shining on the caterpillar in the 
cocoon.” As they danced about him, Jay 
began to stir, and finally rose, and spread- 
ing his arms to represent wings, began to 
“fly.” 
The children then decided to have a 
play. They chose their characters, and 
planned and made scenery, costumes, invi- 
tations, and programs. 

The costumes were as follows. 

Daisies: green crepe paper reaching 
from neck to toes, and yellow crepe paper 
caps, on the edges of which were pasted 
white paper petals. 

South Winds: gray crepe paper fringed, 
combined with transparent cellulose pa- 
per, giving a swishing sound as the chil- 
dren danced about. 

Caterpillars: brown cambric reaching 
from neck to toes. Under this costume, 
and completely covered by it, each child 
wore a moth costume made of tarlatan in 
pastel colors. (Continued on page 84) 
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ARBOR DAY FUN 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Grayce Krogh Boller 


B® “COME over to our house this after- 
noon, Pete,” Jimmy said to his play- 
mate. “We are going to plant a tree.” 

“Plant a tree!” Pete repeated. “Why 
are you doing that?” 

“Because today is Arbor Day,” Jimmy 
explained. “If we plant a tree every 
Arbor Day, we will always have plenty 
of tree friends.” 

“What good are they?” Pete asked. 

“Oh, heaps of good,” Jimmy cried. 
“You come over this afternoon, and I'll 
tell you why I think trees are good 
friends.” 

“All right,” Pete promised, as Jimmy 
ran on home. 

Jimmy’s lawn looked like a party that 
afternoon when Pete arrived. Jimmy’s 
mother and daddy were there, and Myrtle, 
his sister, and her playmate, Jane, and 
Jimmy’s cousin, Ted, besides Jimmy and 
Pete. Daddy had a big spade and was 
digging a large hole in the lawn. Near 
by, Pete saw a small tree with its roots 
wrapped up in burlap sacking. 

“When this tree grows large, what nice 
shade it will give,” Myrtle said. 

“That’s right,” Pete thought, “trees 
give cool shade in summer.” . 

“Let’s see who can think of the most 
things trees are good for,” Jimmy sug- 
gested. Pete began to think. 

“They shelter the birds,” he said and 
was happy when everyone nodded. 

“They shelter squirrels, too,” Jane put 
in. 

“They are always pretty,” Myrtle said. 
“In the spring they are covered with green 
leaves, or beautiful blossoms. In summer 
they look cool with their shady green 
branches. In autumn they are lovely with 
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red or yellow or orange or brown leaves. 
In winter they are wrapped in snow.” 

“Trees give us good things to eat,” Pete 
cried suddenly. He had just thought of 
it. “They give us maple sirup, and fruits, 
and nuts.” 

“They feed the birds,” Mother pointed 
out, “and provide homes for them.” 

“Trees give us rubber, too,” Jane told 
them. 

“Yes, and wood pulp for paper and 
rope, and lumber for building many 
things,” added Myrtle. 

“That reminds me,” said Jimmy, dart- 
ing into the house, (Continued on page 69) 


A WINDY DAY 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Mabel S. Harmer 


@ JERRY hurried out to the road with 

his shiny new bicycle. Mother and 
Daddy had given it to him as a birthday 
present, and today was the very first time 
there had been a chance for him to ride it 
because the ground had been covered with 
snow. Even now the road was not entire- 
ly dry, and Jerry knew that he would have 
to ride very carefully in order to avoid 
splashing through the many mud puddles 
along the way. 

A brisk March wind was blowing, and 
Jerry didn’t like it at all because it blew 
right in his face and made it much harder 
for him to pedal his bicycle. He kept 
going, however, because he had been wait- 
ing such a long, long time for his first 
ride on his new bicycle. 


There were some children a little way 
down the road, and just as Jerry came 
near them he heard one of them say, 
“Isn’t this a horrid old wind? If I don’t 
hold my hat on every minute, it blows 
right off my head.” 

“Yes,” said another, “I can’t even play 
with my ball. I wish there wasn’t any 
such thing as a March wind.” Jerry quite 
agreed with them, for the force of the 
wind against him made him puff and puff 
as he pedaled. 

Soon he passed the Jones’s house, and 
as he came to the garden he saw Mr. Jones 
working busily. Jerry stopped a minute 
to rest and called out, “How do you do, 
Mr. Jones. I see you are getting ready for 
your spring planting.” 

“TI am trying to,” Mr. Jones answered, 
“but just as soon as I get this lot raked up, 
the wind blows the old dead leaves right 
back in it again. I suppose I will have to 
stop until the wind quits blowing. It’s a 
great nuisance.” 

“Tt is,” thought Jerry, as he started on 
his way again. 

At the next place he passed he saw a 
man building a fence and having a most 


trying time of it because of the strong. 


wind. 

“Tt’s too bad we can’t lock the wind 
up,” thought Jerry. “Nobody seems to 

ave any use for it.” 

He decided that he would ride over to 
show his bicycle to Bob Graham, his chum, 
so he turned off at the next road. “Now 
this is something like it,” he said, for the 
wind at his back was an entirely different 
matter from the wind in his face. Now it 
helped, rather than hindered him, and he 
sped on in great style. 

As he rode along he glanced over at 
a farmyard and noticed that the windmill 
was spinning merrily. “What a fine thing 
for the windmill,” he thought. “The 
farmer will be glad that there is such a 
strong wind.” 

Next he passed some children flying 
kites. They ran with shouts of glee and 
held tight to the strings as the wind car- 
ried their red, yellow, and blue kites high- 
er and higher up in the air. 

“See mine sail!” cried one of them. “If 
I didn’t hold tight to the string it would 
go away altogether.” 

“Isn’t this fun!” shouted another. “l 
am so glad there is a strong wind today. 
I have been waiting a whole week for a 
chance to fly my kite.” 

Jerry rode swiftly along with the wind 
pushing so hard at his back that he scarce- 
ly had to work at all. As he was turning 
into the Grahams’ driveway, Mrs. Graham 
called out to him, “Hello, Jerry. Isn’t this 
a fine wind? My washing will dry in no 
time at all and I can take it down.” 

As he neared home, he noticed that the 
road was not nearly so muddy as when he 
had first started out, for the wind had 
dried many of the small puddles and was 
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fast drying up the larger ones. He put the 
new bicycle away and went into the house. 
“Did you have a nice ride,” his mother 
asked, “or was it too windy to enjoy it?” 
“I had a dandy ride,” Jerry answered. 
“On the first part of my ride everybody 
was saying disagreeable things about the 
wind, but on the (Continued on page 83) 


MOLLY O‘DOWL’S MAGIC STEW 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Dorothy Reynolds 


— “WILL the stew never boil?” thought 

Molly O’Dow/l, as she sat on her three- 
legged stool in front of the open fireplace, 
where the great black pot swung on its 
big hook. “I do wish it would hurry,” 
she repeated impatiently, “although really 
there’s plenty of time for it to cook be- 
fore Mother and Father get back from 
Ballybriggan.” 

She went over to the door to see what 
might be going on along the highway. As 
usual on market day, it was very lively, 
indeed—farmers driving into town in 
blue carts drawn by sleek donkeys, groups 
of girls strolling by in their best 
dresses, and every now and then a 
stout woman with a brown shawl, 
pulling along a fat and unwilling 
Pig. 

“How I wish I could have gone 
along with Mother and Father to- 
day,” thought Molly, “so as to 
buy the red skirt for which I have 
ben saving my shillings. But, 
anyhow, I can get it next week.” 

And then, suddenly, she re- 
membered something. “I haven’t 
stubbed the floor yet! What 
would Mother say if she were to 
come home and find it undone?” 

She gave the stew another stir, 

got out the scrub bucket and 
the stiff-bristled brush and set to 
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work swishing suds across the floor. When 
it was finished, she cast a satisfied glance 
over the smooth, shining gray flagstones. 

Then she took her knitting and sat 
down on the doorstep, where she could 
watch the passers-by as she worked. But 
every little while she had to run in and stir 
the stew, which was now simmering gen- 
tly over the peat fire and sending out ap- 
petizing odors. 

“How good it does smell!” she said to 
herself. “If only it were done, it’s a plate 
of it I'd be having myself, and that right 
now, without even waiting for the others 
to come back.” 

And, indeed, it did smell good, for 
Molly O’Dowl was one of the best stew 
makers in all that section of Ireland. In 
fact, the neighbors used to insist that she 
must put some magic ingredient in with 
the meat and potatoes and turnips and 
cabbage to make it taste so much better 
than theirs. 

Molly took up her knitting again, but 
every now and then she went to stir the 
stew, so that it should not burn. Each 
time, she stuck a fork into the potatoes 
and turnips to see whether they were be- 
coming soft. 

Finally she decided that the stew was 
ready to eat, and was just about to dish 
herself up a plateful when she heard a 
grunt. Looking up, she was surprised to 
see Mrs. McCarthy’s pig trotting .across 
the floor, leaving muddy tracks along 
the freshly scrubbed flagstones. 

“Get out! Out with you!” she cried, 
waving her arms wildly. 

And then, as the stubborn little pig paid 
no attention to her, she picked up a great 
chunk of peat, and threw it right at him. 

It barely touched his tail, but the 
startled pig gave one loud squeal after an- 
other, and rushed out of the house. 





















Molly ran after him, waving her arms 
to scare him away. But she stopped short 
at the door, for just as the pig went dash- 
ing out into the highway, a farmer, with 
his red and blue cart filled with juicy 
apples, came driving along from one di- 
rection, and a tinker, with shiny new pots 
and pans hung all about the edge of his 
cart, from the other direction. 

Pat, pat, pat went Mrs. McCarthy’s pig, 
as fast as his short legs could carry him, 
right between the feet of the farmer’s 
donkey, which jumped out of the way so 
suddenly that it bumped square into the 
tinker’s cart. Then how the pots and pans 
did rattle to the ground, while the ripe red 
apples went rolling away in all directions! 

You can just imagine how angry both 
men were! 

“Whatever do you mean by letting your 
donkey bump into my cart?” screamed 
the tinker, shaking his fist at the farmer. 

The farmer shook both his fists in re- 
turn. “Letting him!” he shrieked. “As 
if I had anything to do with it! It was 
your fault for not turning out far 
enough!” 

Just then, the pig, which had really 
been the cause of all the trouble, gave a 
loud squeal, and they both made a dive at 
him at once, one of them catching him by 
the ears and the other by the tail. But the 
little animal was very sly. He squirmed 
this way and wriggled that, and before 
they knew it, had slipped through their 
fingers, and was trotting down the road 
toward home. 

The two men again glared at one anoth- 
er and at their spilled goods, and then their 
eyes fell on Molly. 

“Tt’s your fault!” they insisted, both 
shaking their fists at her at once. “What 
do you mean by letting your pig go dash- 
ing about that way on the public high- 
way?” 

Molly looked first at one of them and 
then at the other, not knowing what to 
say. 

“B-but he’s not my pig!” she managed 
to stammer finally. “He belongs to our 
neighbor, Mrs. McCarthy.” 

“All the same,” answered the 
farmer, “he came out of your 
house. Why didn’t you look be- 
fore you chased him out?” 

“And why did you throw that 
tuft of peat at him?” added the 
tinker. “It’s you that'll have to 
be paying us for the damage that 
pig has done.” 

“But I have only three shil- 
lings,” Molly said, “and I have 
been saving them to buy myself 
a new red skirt on next market 
day.” 

The men shook their fists at 
her again. “If you don’t pay us,” 
they insisted, “we will stay right 
here until your father has come 
home, and (Continued on page 87) 
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THE Dutch of the seventeenth century were 
primarily interested in painting portraits of 
themselves and scenes of the land and homes 
they loved. Their strong Protestant leanings 
did not allow any acceptance of the classical, 
historical, or religious subjects which were so 
important in other parts of Europe. In land- 
scape painting, Jacob van Ruysdael was the 
great master. He had the rare gift of record- 
ing the true character of the country with real 
poetic feeling combined with the Dutch re- 
gard for accuracy and detail. 


— HOY silently and how proudly 

the great mill stands, lifting its 
arms up into the evening sky. Mighty 
clouds tell of a coming storm, but all 
is calm now. Not a breeze stirs, or 
turns the arms of the windmill, and 
even the sails of the boat hang limply. 
Everything seems to be waiting for 
the storm. 

The arms of the windmill will be 
the first to stir. Soon they will be 
flying through the air as the wind 
pushes them round and round. Then 
the mill will grind the villagers’ wheat 
into flour. The miller looks out from 
the balcony at the fishermen who also 
wait for the wind to fill the sails of 


their boat so that they may sail away 
to catch their fish. 

The last bit of sun falls gloriously 
upon the mill tower, and rests lightly 
upon housetops, villagers, grass, and 
trees. The river reflects both the 
dark clouds and the sun. But most 
important of all is the mill. Take it 
away, and the picture does not seem to 
have any story to tell. 

The artist who painted this picture 
was Jacob van Ruysdael. He lived in 
Holland where there are many wind- 
mills, and he knew how they looked. 

He has used colors that give us a 
feeling of stillness. The gray, bluish 
green of sky and water, the pale glow 
of the sun, and the dull earth reds and 
greens suggest the approaching storm. 
The light on the women’s caps and 
dresses is very important. If we look 
at this picture carefully, we know 
why Ruysdael is called one of the great 
Dutch landscape painters. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
RIJKSMUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


Have you ever seen a windmill busy 
at work? 

Has the artist who painted this pic- 
ture made you feel how important the 
mill is in the village? Have you no- 
ticed what very beautiful things he 
has done with his colors and the di- 
rection of the lines? Although our 
eyes move far away to the horizon, 
to what do they always return? 
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When the storm comes, will the 
waves dash high? How do the Dutch 
protect the low land from the waves? 
How many buildings do you see? 

What do you think the miller is 
thinking about as he stands on the 
balcony of the tower? 

Can you find a story, a poem, or a 
song that makes you feel the same 
way that this picture does? 





“The Windmill” 


Jacob van Ruysdael 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Illustrative Material 


Music 


Rossini: “The Storm,” from “William Tell 
Overture” (Victor 20319 and 20606). 
Schumann: “Evening Song,” Op. 85, No. 12 

(Victor 1727 and 14279). 
Underhill-French: “Winds of Evening” (Vic- 
tor 22992). 
“The Windmill” (Victor 19891). 


PoEMS 


In My Poetry Book, by G. T. Huffard and 
others (Winston): “The Little Toy Land of 
the Dutch,” author unknown. 

In Pieces for Every Occasion, by Caroline B. 
Le Row (Noble): “A Summer Storm,” by 
James Russell Lowell. 

In Required Poems, Fifth and Sixth Grades 
(Owen): “The Windmill,” by Henry W. 
Longfellow. 

PicTURES 

“Avenue at Middelharnis,” by Hobbema (No. 
56, Instructor Picture Study Series). 

“Flower Girl in Holland,” by Hitchcock (No. 
75, Instructor Picture Study Series). 


“The Little Street in Delft,” by Vermeer 
(THE INstructor, March 1933). 


The Artist 


@ THE greatest exponent of Dutch land- 

scape painting was Jacob van Ruysdael 
(pronounced rois’dahl). Born in Haarlem, 
the Netherlands, about 1628, he showed 4 
great ability in drawing at an early age. By 
twelve, it is said, he was doing work which 
would have been a credit to a much older per- 
son. His father was a dealer in pictures anda 
maker of picture frames. He had hopes that 
his son would become a physician, but young 
Ruysdael proved that his life work was to be 
painting. 


Of a quiet, melancholy nature, he looked 


on life with sympathy and with a poetic um 
derstanding that is reflected in all his land- 
scapes. He inherited the rare gift of seeing 
nature with clear eyes, and the ability to ren 
der it on canvas with great truth and feeling 
He was not interested in a photographic por- 
trayal of what he saw, or in the great idealis 
tic interpretations which (Continued on page ¥) 
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A Unit on the Netherlands 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
PEARL G. CRUISE 


Supervisor, Grade Three, Campus School, 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 


. Teacher’s objectives. 


A. To acquaint children with the 
Netherlands and its people and create 
friendship through understanding. 

B. To correlate and integrate other 
subjects with the study of Holland. 
C. To teach and encourage better hab- 
its of concentration, research in the lo- 
cation of new materials, and initiative 
in construction. 

D. To present all materials so that the 
children and the teacher acquire much 
information, live the parts, and get en- 
joyment from the unit. 


Il. Children’s objectives. 


A. To find out interesting facts about 
the Netherlands. 

B. To add something new to the room 
decorations, the reading table, or the 
bulletin boards daily. 

C. To visit the college and the city 
library and ask for materials to help 
answer questions in regard to the Neth- 
erlands. 

D. To build a windmill, make a scrap- 
book, plant bulbs, make wall decora- 
tions, and serve a Dutch luncheon. 


ry W. ff Ill. Approach. 
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A. By teacher. 
1. Wooden shoes brought to school. 
2. A few good pictures of Dutch 
scenes placed on the bulletin board. 
3. One good Dutch story read to the 
class. 
B. By group. 
Class discussion held, and plans and 
suggestions made. Children were anx- 
ious to get to work. 


IV. Procedure. 


A. Each Monday morning the group 
planned the work they were to cover. 
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The teacher needed to 
keep a well-balanced 
plan. 

B. The pupils brought 
in good pictures, a 
globe, Dutch novel- 
ties, and books from 
the public library. 
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They located stories As a culminating activity the children gave a luncheon and served 


and poems, and found 
answers to questions. 
C. Three books were read to the chil- 
dren: Kees, Dutch Twins, and Little 
Dutch Tulip Girl. 
D. The children read Holland material 
one period daily as a reading lesson. 
E. The teacher read much about the 
subject in order to give the children a 
rich experience. 
V. Correlation. 
A. Reading. 
1. Children found stories and poems 
and read them to the class. 
2. Children did some group reading. 
B. Spelling and vocabulary study. 
1. Blackboard drills. 
2. Spelling lessons. 
C. Writing. 
1. Lessons on hand- 
writing. 
2. Spelling. 
3. Poems copied. 
4. Check sheet filled 
out. 
D. English. 
1. Open discussion 
when new materials 
were brought in. 
2. Opinions of chil- 
dren on the life of 
Dutch children. 


Teacher and chil- 
dren worked hap- 
pily together on 
all phases of the 
unit on Holland. 





You will be inter- 
ested in referring 
to page 30 for a de- 
scription and illus- 
trations of the wall 
panels which were 
made in connection 
with this unit. 





Edam cheese and crackers to parents, teachers, and other guests. 


E. Arithmetic. 

1. Measuring and planning the wind- 

mill. 

2. Measuring and placing the pic- 

tures in the scrapbook. 
F, Art. 

Using various mediums, the art in- 
structor devoted his art periods to de- 
veloping Holland creative work. 

G. Music. 

The music instructor taught songs 

about the Netherlands. 
VI. Activities. 
A. Windmill. 

Made of orange crates, stained and 

decorated by the children. 





B. Holland scrapbook. 

Children collected pictures, planned 
arrangement, and pasted pictures in the 
scrapbook. Only one scrapbook, a large 
one, was made. 

C. Panels. 

Made on muslin for room decoration 
and colored with crayons. 
D. Flag of the Netherlands. 

Made on muslin, and hung in front 
of room. 

E. Contribution to assembly program: 
“Why We Are Interested in Holland,” 
written by pupils. (Continued on page 75) 
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Arithmetic Seatwork 


Hope Mitchener 





Teacher, Rock Creek School, Independence, Missouri 


Circle the number that appears more than once 


in each row, and write that number in the box at [:. 
the end of the row. ry 


316 
718 


9 
8 
3tsle 


look at the first number in each row. Circle 
it each time you see it in the row. 
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(716 ]/3]7 
815/314 
513/615 
101 7 110] 3 











Match by drawing lines from the row of crosses 
or circles to the number. 





erry > +> | OO | 
+44 4 000 2 
rear 5 | 00000 3 
+4 3 O 5 
H 2 | 000000 4 
+H4H4 6 1 0000 6 
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The Settlement of California 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


VIRGINIA MEEKISON 


Teacher, Social Studies, Intermediate Grades, Public Schools, Napoleon, Ohio 


§ A GROUP of children working on 

the settlement period wishes to study 
i typical example of a settlement on the 
Pacific coast, in contrast to Atlantic coast 
ttlements. The oranges on the break- 
fast table, the tales of winter visitors, and 
most timely of all, the publicity of the 
1939 Golden Gate Exposition, make Cal- 
fornia the natural choice. The children 
know that California is an important state, 
ind are eager to find out why, and wheth- 
ef it was always so. 

In a textbook used for reference, a brief 
count of the period is read silently by 
the pupils so that they may familiarize 
themselves with the possibilities of the 
unit. 
|. Objectives. 

A. To find out how the California In- 

dians lived before the white man came. 

B. To find out why the missionaries 

and Spanish nobles followed the explor- 

ers to California. 

C. To learn about life in a mission. 

D. To find out how pleasant life was on 

an hacienda or ranch. 

E. To find out how Indians fared under 

Spanish influence and mission influence. 

F, To see how the Spanish settlers and 

missionaries discovered the great natural 

resources of California and used them 
to start the various industries which 
are so very important today. 








G. To be able to locate the first settle- 

ments and missions. 

H. To evaluate the contributions of 

the settlement period to the develop- 

ment of the district and the nation. 

The objectives throughout the unit are 
always to be interpreted in the light of 
the major functions of social life. Thus 
clothing, housing, religion, recreation, 
government, industry, communication, 
and health furnish the class with focal 
points for assembling material. 

II. Desirable attitudes to be developed. 

A. A willingness to co-operate. 

B. A sense of responsibility for some 

definite contribution. 

C. A habit of critical thinking. 

D. An ability to evaluate materials and 

contributions. 

E. An ability to use the findings-of re- 

search effectively. 

F. A desire to do something creative. 

G. A desire for a culminating activity 

involving the integration of subject 

matter. 
II. How the unit functioned. 

The class decides to divide itself into 
three groups according to special inter- 
ests. Each group will conduct independ- 
ent research and activities, reporting to 
the class at regular intervals. The group- 


In this region where the Indian once lived in 
poverty, the white man has found great wealth 


in the rich natural resources. Ewing Galloway 























Bells mark El Camino Real, the highway con- 
necting missions founded by the Franciscans. 


ing decided upon is: Indian life, mission 
life, and Spanish life. To have a defi- 
nite and meaningful culmination toward 
which to direct the work and to be en-. 
joyed at its conclusion, the class decides to 
present a program at the unit’s comple- 
tion. A spring festival in an Indian camp 
will be the first part, dramatizing a day 
in a mission will be the second part, and 
a Spanish fiesta will end the program in 
a fitting manner. 
IV. Activities. 
A. Indian life. 
1. Find out what recreation Indian 
children enjoyed, learn some Indian 
games, and compare with playtime 
today. 
2. Study about the homes in which 
the California Indians lived. Con- 
struct a wigwam (Continued on page 80) 
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A Test on Possessive Forms 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Jessie Virginia Finke 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Broad Street School, Salem, Virginia 


Fill the blanks with the words in paren- 
thesis, written to show possession. 


1. The puppies are in a basket. 
(girl) 

2. The eyes are very brown. 
(puppies) 

3. The time clock was near the 
entrance. (employees) 

4. The wife kept his books well. 
(doctor) 

iis mother did not want her to 


stay out late. (Jane) 
6. The officer asked to see the 


permit. (driver) 

7. The insurance paid for the 
repairs on the car. (owner) 

8. A legs are long. (crane) 

-_ tails are broad and flat. 
(Beavers) 

10. The Boxing Club had a 
practice hour on Monday. (Boys) 

i, ae wives were also invited 
to the dinner. (bankers) 

12. The ancient hill is crowned 
by a church and school. (city, 
bishop ) 


13. The travelers turned their 
heads towards the west and began to climb 
the mountains. (ponies) 

14. The women washed their 
dusty clothing in the wayside streams. 
(husbands) 

15. The sign read, “ 
paired here.” (Ladies) 

16. The inhabitants showed the 
home to visitors. (poet) 

17. Though built centuries ago, the 
Indian ____. trails were still faintly vis- 
ible. (warriors) 


shoes re- 


22 


18. The son helped him to cut 
the thick undergrowth. (guide) 
19. Many _ nests were seen that 


morning by the trappers living in the 


swamp. (birds) 

20. The price of milk was fixed by the 

council. (dairymen) 

21. The Club had fifty mem- 
bers. (Hikers) 

22. The - picnic was held on 
Labor Day. (farmers) 

_ ee , and bath- 
ing suits were greatly reduced. (Men, 


women, children) 

24. A deep stillness reigned about the 
monastery, broken only by the sound of 
ae murmuring voices. (monks) 

25. The __.. inner fires cause vol- 
canoes. (earth) 

26. The _.___. rooms were well venti- 
lated. (children) 

27. In some old churches __ _ seats 
were on one side and _______ on the other. 
(men, women) 


28. The ____ salaries were paid by 
the month. (clerks) 

i. —— quarters 
were well equipped. (girls, women) 

}} ae quarters 


were in a separate building. (boys, men) 

31. The paper had one page devoted to 

_.... interests. (women) 

32. The - wife signed for the 
package. (man) 

33. The ____. lounge opened on the 
terrace. (men) 

34. _...... headquarters were at the 
William Penn Hotel. (Delegates) 

(For key, see page 83) 





March Tests for 
Middle and Upper Grades 


A Health Test 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Alice Cook Fuller 


Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, 
Larimer County, Colorado 


If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. It is unwise to go swimming alone, 

2. The best time for swimming or bath- 
ing is immediately after a heavy meal. 

3. One should always be certain of the 
approximate depth of water before div- 
ing. 

4. Wearing a hat or other head cover- 
ing in the hot sun is unnecessary. 

§. It is unnecessary to get a regular 
amount of sleep and rest during the sum- 
mer months. 

6. One should exercise more moderately 
when the weather is very warm. 

7. In the summer, frequent tepid baths 
are better than very cold ones. 

8. It does no harm to the body to stay 
for many hours in the hot sunshine. 

9. Loose, cool clothing should be worn 
during hot weather. 

10. When taking exercise, it is better 
to stop before getting really tired. 

11. It is always safe to drink from 
any flowing stream if the water looks 
clear. 

12. Ice water and other iced drinks are 
more healthful for summer use than those 
not so cold. 

13. In cases of drowning, artificial 
respiration should be kept up for at least 
two hours to be really effective. 

14. There is less danger that food will 
spoil in winter than in summer. 

15. Digestion is hindered by nervous- 
ness, fear, or excitement. 

16. Rest is needed to ensure the healthy 
growth of a young person’s mind as well 
as his body. 

17. A seat under a tree is the safest 
shelter from lightning in an electrical 
storm. 

18. When lightning in a storm is sharp, 
wire fences should be avoided because they 
carry electricity. 

19. Exercise trains the body to move 
quickly, skillfully, and easily. 

20. Nature stops the bleeding from 3 
scratch or cut by thinning the blood » 
that it will not flow so readily. 

(For key, see page 73) 
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A Test on Power 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
Katharine Thomas 


Supervisor, Junior High School, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


|. Underline the word or group of words 
within the parenthesis which makes the 
sentence true. 

1. The story of the rise of great indus- 
tries is closely tied up with the story of the 
development of (power; concrete high- 
ways; fertile land areas; aviation). 

2. Muscles of men and animals have 
furnished much power for (trolley cars; 
grinding grain; draining land; lifting and 
transporting) . 

3. Steam engines driven by coal furnish 
power for (trolley cars; locomotives; air- 
planes; telegraphs). 

4. (Dynamos; Transmission lines; Res- 
ervoirs; Engines) make it possible to turn 
the power of the water wheel into elec- 
tricity ). 

§. Through the use of (asbestos; tin; 
cement; coal) man is able to construct a 
dam on almost any river. 

6. The total distance of fall as the 
water goes through the wheel is called 
(turbine; the head; the generator; the 
discharge) . 

7. A lake is a natural reservoir of great 
aid in making (a stream flow evenly; a 
summer resort; a fishing region; an ice 
supply). 

8. For a long time the Dutch and the 
Danes on their level lands have used 
(steam; electricity; windmills; animals) 
to grind their grain. 

9. The Belgian Congo has great possi- 
bilities as a producer of electrical power 
because it has (swift rivers; coal deposits; 
oil fields; lakes) . 

10. The continent containing the 
greatest tonnage of coal in reserve is 
(Europe; Asia; North America; Africa). 

11. The first successful steam engine 
was made by (Fulton; Ford; Faraday; 
Watt). 

12. The name of a large dam at which 
is developed a great amount of water 
power in the United States is (Aswan; 
Boulder; Niagara; Grand Canyon). 

13, The United States produces about 
(25; 75; 50; 10) per cent of the world’s 
production of petroleum. 

14. The chief source of power used in 
industry in the United States is (water; 
ail; wood; coal). 

15. The reason why steam can be made 
todo work is because it (is hot; changes 
back into water; expands; cools). 


lL. Fill the blanks with the correct word 
or words. 

l. In manufacturing, some form of 
~~. must be used to run the various 
kinds of machinery. 
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2. In a steam engine, a movable cyl- 
inder, called a _.._, moves in and out 
of a cylinder chamber. 

3. The gasoline engine wastes less heat 
than the _.__ engine does. 

4. Diesel engines burn _______ as fuel. 

§. Until about 1750, man depended on 

iouienie , and _______ for power. 

6. Solar engines of the future will store 
up the heat given off by the . 

7. The source of all the earth’s power 
is the ___ 

8. Engineers are trying to harness the 

in the Bay of Fundy. 

9. When men learned how to use the 
power in falling water, mills were built 


I casita in rivers. 
10. Three kinds of coal are - 

_ Seeatew 
11. The element of greatest value in 
fre , because it burns with a 


hot flame and no smoke. 

12. In operating machinery, oil is im- 
portant for ______  - 

13. The Diesel engine is used in many 
of the _____ trains. 

14. Michael Faraday did a great deal 
to teach scientists how to harness ______. 

15. In the Northwest, great power dams 
are being built at _. and 


III. Match each item in the numbered list 
with the correct descriptive phrase in the 
lettered list. 

. Turbine 
Internal-combustion engine 

Piston 

Capital 

Ship of the desert 

Tractor 

Kilowatt 


Nay eee 





Boulder Dam was built for irrigation and the 
development of hydroelectric power. Ewing Galloway 


8. One horsepower 

9. Reservoir 

10. Power transmission 

11. Boulder Dam 

12. Power resources 

13. Domestication 

14. Beast of burden 

15. Yak 

a. Power enough to lift 550 pounds one 
foot each second 

b. Used to turn dynamos in large hy- 
droelectric plants 

c. An animal that is used to do the 
work of man 

d. The camel 

e. A unit of electrical power 

f. Water stored behind a dam 

g. A large concrete wall built in the 
Colorado River 

h. Taming of beasts to work for man 

i. A pack animal in the mountains of 
Asia 

j. A piece of farm machinery which 
takes the place of horses 

k. Money invested in a factory or plant 

l. The carrying of electric current 
from the power plant to home or 
factory 

m. Part of an automobile engine 

n. Another name for a gasoline engine 

o. Coal, oil, wood, natural gas, wind, 
and running water 


IV. If the sentence is true, write T after 
it; if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Steam power is more useful than 
wind power because it is steadier and easier 
to control. 

2. There is enough oil buried deep in 
the earth to last forever. 

3. Gasoline is carried from the refiner- 
ies to large cities mostly by tank trucks. 

4. A pound of gasoline gives much 
more heat than a pound of coal. 

5. Henry Ford invented the engine 
which burns oil as fuel instead of gasoline. 

6. An important plan for the future 
in the United States is turning more water 
power into electric power. 

7. England develops more water power 
than Italy.” 

8. Great reserves of water power are 
found in all continents except Australia. 

9. Lignite coal is used extensively in 
factories. 

10. Much of the coal used in the blast 
furnaces and steel mills of the United 
States is used as it comes from the mines. 

11. The Muscle Shoals power project 
on the Tennessee River is owned and oper- 
ated by the United States government. 

12. The horse was the first animal to 
be domesticated. 

13. In the farming regions of China, 
animal labor is as unavailable as are ma- 
chines. 

14. If a stream drains forest-covered 
land, its flow is more regular than if it 
drains grassy lands. 

(For key, see page 83) 
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Lesson Plans for Teaching Poetry 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor in English, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Illinois 


Arousing pleasant anticipation— 

All of us have heard jokes about how 
the weather stands first as a topic of con- 
versation. This universal interest in the 
weather can be turned to good account 
some March day when using Bryant’s 
poem, “March,” as a medium for literary 
appreciation. 

One might well begin by asking pupils 
what signs of spring they have noticed. 
(Lengthening days, shorter nights; a new 
yellow quality in the sunshine; added 
warmth; signs of life in trees and other 
vegetation; arrival of first spring birds— 
perhaps the migration of wild ducks; the 
first steps in planting, plowing, and so 
on. These signs will vary, of course, with 
geographical location. ) 

Ask pupils to recall what types of work 
they did in art classes or in handwork in 
the earlier grades, during March. Lead 
them to see why pictures of umbrellas 
turned inside out, of flying kites, of bud- 
ding plants—pussy willows, crocuses, and 
so on-——were often used. 

Lead pupils to comment on the vari- 
ableness of March winds, the uncertainty 
or fickleness of weather from day to day, 
although officially spring begins in March. 
Gradually lead into the discussion of 
Bryant as the “poet of Nature”—the man 
who loved Nature in all her moods. 


Presentation of the poem— 

Have the pupils read the poem through 
silently, in its entirety, to get the first 
general impression. There are no really 
difficult words to pronounce, so ask each 
of seven pupils who read well to read 
the separate stanzas. Then you yourself 
should reread the poem aloud. When you 
find passages in inverted order, put the 
verbs and phrases in what we term “nor- 
mal word order,” in a free-verse fashion. 
(Examples: Lines 9-10, “For thou dost 
bring the glad and glorious sun to north- 
ern lands again.” Lines 13-14, “Many 
a long, bright, sunny day smiles in thy 
reign .” Line 17, “The gush- 
ing rills sing aloud .. . ” Lines 
21-22, “Beauty hides the sullen threat of 
wintry storms.” 

After this free reading of the poem, 
proceed with the analysis, which should 
give better understanding. In stanza one, 
what kind of picture is drawn, pleasant 
or unpleasant? In line five, what is meant 
by passing few? (An old expression, 
now seldom used.) Which line announces 
Bryant’s love for March? The remaining 
five stanzas give reasons for this affection. 
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Occasionally, says Bryant, a bit of May 
gets over into March. What weather signs 
does he give as typical of May? Why does 
he say full springs? Why have the springs 
just set out to meet the sea? 

In stanza six, what is meant by sullen 
threat? What is the beauty that may 
hide this threat? What is meant by the 
kindly promise—promise of what? 

In stanza seven, what month is meant? 
(April) Does it seem contradictory to 
say sunny showers? Recall Whittier’s 
lines from “The Corn Song.” 


Through vales of grass and meads of flowers 
Our ploughs their furrows made, 
While on the hills the sun and showers 


Of changeful April played. 


Do Whittier and Bryant agree in their 
opinion of April as a month of sunny 
showers? 

Reread the poem. The pupils should 
now see many more details than they did 
at the first reading. Ask for volunteers 
(seven of them) to learn one stanza each. 
Have the poem recited a number of times 
during the month of March, and call 
attention to those parts which apply to 
the weather on the particular day on 
which the poem is repeated. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. MATERIAL 


William Cullen Bryant, often called 
America’s first major poet and greatest 
poet of the out-of-doors, was born at 
Cummington, Massachusetts, in 1794, just 
as the new colonial government was tak- 
ing shape under such leaders as Franklin, 
Jefferson, and Washington. Before his 
death (New York, 1878), Bryant had 
seen that country grow in miraculous 
fashion. He had lived through the wars 
of 1812 and of 1860; he witnessed the 
great westward movement, first by ox- 
cart, and then by steam; and he was a 
prominent figure during the half century 
when the United States was becoming a 
world power. 

Bryant’s life falls logically into two 
parts. Up to thirty years of age he devot- 
ed himself to the writing of verse; this was 










followed by a half century as the editor of 
one of America’s foremost newspapers, 
During the first period, he lived in Massa- 
chusetts, and wrote poetry of such excel- 
lence that at first no one believed it came 
from this side of the Atlantic. 

Bryant was a very precocious youth, 
Having access to the good library of his 
father, who was a physician and a member 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, Bryant 
early educated himself in preparation for 
college. His own (Continued on page 63) 


March 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


The stormy March is come at last, 
With wind, and cloud, and changing 
skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 
That through the snowy valley flies. 


5 Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month! in praise of thee; 
Yet though thy winds are loud and bleak, 


Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou, to northern lands, again 
10 The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny 
day, 
15 When the changed winds are soft and 
warm, 


And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills 
And the full springs, from frost set free, 
That brightly leaping down the hills, 
20 Are just set out to meet the sea. 


The year’s departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 


25 Thou bring’st the hope of those calm 
skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 


Epitor1AL Note: The four-line quotation from 
“The Corn Song,” by John Greenleaf Whittier, is 
reprinted by permission of, and special arrangement 
with, Houghton Mifflin Company, authorized publish- 
ers of Whittier’s works. 

“March,” by William Cullen Bryant, is reprinted by 
permission of D. Appleton-Century Company. 
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= HANDWORK— 
. THINGS TO DRAW, 
. A Cut-Paper Tulip Picture PAINT, OR MAKE 








yant 
. for FOR ALL GRADES 
: = 
ices GERALDEAN HORN 
Formerly, Teacher, Third and Fourth Grades, Public School, Barnes City, Iowa 
B® CHILDREN like to cut spring flowers from bright-colored paper. 
Stiff -stemmed hyacinths, daffodils, or jonquils, or the more graceful 
tulips, make interesting subjects for pictures which will add gaiety to 
the schoolroom and give excellent experience in paper cutting. 
The background of the picture may be one color of construction paper 
mounted on another; the stems and leaves need not be alike in shade; and 
the bowl may be of two colors. Encourage each child to choose a pleasing 
combination of colors, and to arrange the blossoms in an attractive manner. 
1g. 
ree, 
>S, 
on from 
ittier, is 
ingement 
publish- 
rinted by 
In Jessie Todd’s article 
in the front columns you 
will find many sugges- 
tions for creative ways 
of using our handwork. 





See also her answers to 
questions on teaching 
art in “Your Counselor 
Service.” 
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The Fifth Grade 


Invites You to a 
St. Patrick’s Day 


Party 
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THE BIRDS ARE 
Posters tor March FLYING NORTH 


RALPH H. AVERY 
Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 





MH WHAT are posters for? Primarily to present a mes- 
sage or give information in a striking and attractive 
way. They can suggest the importance of playing safely, 
as in the “March Fun” poster. One grade may make a 
poster inviting another grade to a party. Again, posters 
can embody information gained from school subjects; 
notice the Holland and bird posters. Civic responsibility 
can be stressed, as in the Arbor Day poster. Your par- 
ticular classroom situation will, of course, be the best 
guide in helping your pupils choose poster subjects. 









DON'T FORGET 
SAPETY FIRST 
IN YOUR 


MARCH 
FUN 























HOLLAND 


THE LAND OF WINDMILLS 
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PLANT A TREE 
Oo 
ARBOR DAY 
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Modeling Clay Figurines 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


@ NO ACTIVITY in the school curric- 
ulum means more to the child than 
clay modeling, and no subject is more 
popular than the modeling of figurines. 
Figurines of a Dutch girl and boy such 
as those shown in the photographs can be 
modeled by children in the middle grades, 
or by lower-grade children who are tal- 
ented in handwork. The models repro- 
duced here were made by a fourth-grade 
pupil. In two groups of thirty-four chil- 
dren each, only ten children were success- 
ful the first time they tried to model the 
figures, but the majority were successful 
the second, third, or fourth time. Later 
similar figures were easily made, so the 
problem was worth the pupils’ efforts. 
The figurines can be easily modeled if 
the clay is moist and the figures are mod- 
eled quickly. If the clay is too dry, it will 
crumble and fall to pieces. It should be 
like thick mud, so that the moisture will 
weld the parts together. 
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The steps given in the 
drawing will help children 
who have the desire to 
model in clay but who do 
not know how to begin: 
The steps were worked out 
after watching the proce- 
dure of the most successful 
children who had not been 
shown how to work. The if “1, 
drawings indicate that any tu Hance 
subject modeled should be ; 
made in a compact form. : 

Shape a small lump of 
clay to form a broad base for the figure. 

Press two small lumps of clay shaped 
like wooden shoes firmly onto the base. 

For the boy, add clay to form the trou- 
sers. A dent down near the feet suggests 
a division between thé two legs. Since the 
aim is to model the figure compactly, do 
not separate the legs completely. 

Add more clay to form the upper part 
of the figure. 

Two long pieces pressed on the waist 
will make the arms. The hands may pro- 
ject a little in front of the body. 

Add a lump of clay for the head. Put 
on a small piece of clay for the hair, and 
another piece for a cap. (Continued on page 78) 
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Colortul Wall Panels 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
MARION KASSING 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 


B® CHILDREN enjoy using color and seeing it around them. They will 
like to create some panels similar to these in brilliant color for the 
schoolroom or for the home. 

This problem is interesting for upper grades, where research is possible 
and profitable. After collecting and mounting material upon the bulletin 
board, several lesson periods can be used in drawing and cutting inter- 
esting shapes for use later. These shapes should be rather large, and 
simply drawn, because small, intricate, and detailed drawings do not lend 
themselves to decoration. Many different motifs are possible, such as 
flower shapes, butterflies, or aquatic life. The latter is usually an inter- 
esting theme and was chosen for the panels illustrated. 

A color scheme using both warm and cool colors should be planned by 
each pupil. Blues, greens, and violets, while attractive, do not give the 
impression of warmth. When they are used for the background, warmer 
tones should be used for the designs. Allow some individual choice. 

A drawing should be made and colored to show how the panel will look 
when it is completed. If the shapes to be used (Continued on page 68) 
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Jessie Todd answers questions on the teaching 
of art in “Your Counselor Service.” Be sure 
to read also her article in the front columns. 
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Decorations for a Holland Room 


PEARL G. CRUISE 


Supervisor, Grade Three, Campus School, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 








& TO MAKE these wall hangings, cut 
two pieces of good unbleached mus- 
lin, each five and one-half feet long and 
eighteen inches wide. Cut each panel 
to a point at the bottom; hem edges. 
The scenes were drawn with crayon, 
and the fabric pressed on the wrong 
side with a warm iron to set the color. 
It takes time to make muslin wall 
hangings, and there is a small cost, but 
they provide an interesting art problem. 
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Elsewhere in this issue you wili find “A Unit on 
the Netherlands,” by Pearl G. Cruise. The hand- 
work described and illustrated on this page was 
developed in connection with the unit. 


* 


Jessie Todd's article in our front columns will 
suggest other uses for our handwork material. 
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Dutch Dolls Cut trom Wood 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
ROBERTA K. WIGTON 


Instructor in Vocal Music and Drawing, Public Schools, 
Elkhart County, Indiana 


& DUTCH dolls similar to these would make attractive figures in 

a sand table or gay decorations in a garden, especially in a bed of 
tulips. The figures shown here, made for garden use, are 167” 
high. They may be cut with a coping saw from plywood or fiber- 
board, or with scissors from cardboard. All edges should be 
smoothed with sandpaper. 

Showcard colors and shellac or varnish, or enamels in white, red, 
yellow, blue, and black may be used. Enamels or oil paints require 
a prime coat of flat white or any light color. 

In painting, it is best to have a brush for each color, and to work 
from lightest to darkest colors in order to keep the colors pure. It 
is also best to paint all of one color at a time on both dolls, as it saves 
paint and frequent cleaning of brushes. (Continued on page 73) 
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A Walking Duck 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, 
Dormont, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





MH GIRLS and boys like to trace, color, cut, and put 

together the parts of this amusing walking duck. 
Fold back the flap on the wing and paste it in place. 
Then paste the lower part of the wing so that the um- 
brella will slip through. Later the children may want 
to construct other animals based on this idea. 








In our front columns Jessie Todd 
presents other ideas for handwork. 
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Holland Scenes on 
Paper Plates 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
MARTHA DuBOIS 


Teacher of Social Studies and Language Arts, 
Intermediate Grades, Jere School, Morgantown, West Virginia 


™ AS A final activity for our interesting March unit on 

Holland, the pupils of my fourth and fifth grades 
wanted to make something different from the usual friezes, 
collections, exhibits, and booklets of previous units. In art 
class we had once applied modernistic designs to paper 
plates such as may be purchased at five-and-ten-cent stores. 
One child suggested that we again use paper plates and 
decorate them with scenes about Holland. 

A committee was appointed to locate available pictures 
dealing with Holland. The children found helpful sug- 
gestions in THE INstRucTor, March 1937 and March 1938, 
and other magazines. Reference books and our social sci- 
ence texts were also used. To ensure variety, any suitable 
material that could be found at home was brought to 
school. In this way, we soon had many pictures of wind- 
mills, tulips, Dutch boys, wooden shoes, and other things 
characteristic of the Netherlands. 

Each child tried to picture one interesting thing about 
Holland. On a circle of paper 634,” in diameter, represent- 
ing the bottom of a plate, a sketch was made. The child 
then had a freehand drawing of the correct size which he 
transferred to the paper plate, and colored with crayons. 
The border design was drawn directly on the plate. As a 
finishing touch, a coat of shellac was applied over the entire 
surface to give durability. 

A committee selected the best plates to be displayed on 
the bulletin board. Many visitors complimented the chil- 
dren on their work. Later the girls and boys proudly took 
their paper plates home to their parents. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
FOR ALL GRADES 








Ol> Man Wino 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HENRY O'CONNELL 


When Old Man Wind blows his sax-o- phone, All the trees start in to dance; 
When Old Man Wind blows his sax-o- phone, All the song - birds start to sing; 





feel so gay when they hear him play, Cause his mel-o-dies en - trance. 


> 


know that soon ev - "ry mer - ry tune Will bring on an ear- ly spring. 


likes to play high, then low, And watch them dance fast, then slow; 


sax - © - phone moans and sighs While hap - py birds fill the skies; 


have so much fun out un-der the sun, When he blows his sax - o- phone. 


cir - cle and _ soar, keep call-ing for more, When he blows his sax - o- phone. 
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WHO LIKES THE WIND? 


LEAH GIBBS KNOBBE 


“I,” said the kite, 

“T like the wind, 

I call it fun 

To travel high and wink at the sun!” 


“I,” said the boat, 

“T like the wind, 

Just let it blow 

And fill my sails and away I'll go!” 


“T,” said the thistle, 

“T like the wind, 

I call it fun 

To leap and jump and before the wind 
run!” 


SPRINGTIME 


M. LUCILLE FORD 
(Tune: “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton’) 


Oh, Springtime, sweet Springtime, we 
greet you again; 

We hear your glad whispers in sunshine 
and rain; 

We come with rejoicing to welcome you 
here, 

And follow with gladness your footsteps 
of cheer; 

How brightly the violets peep out from 
the grass, 

And the gay crimson tulips nod as we 


pass; 

The birds carol loudly in each budding 
tree— 

Oh, Springtime, sweet Springtime, we 
greet you with glee. 


How happy our voices now shouting in 
play, | 

Rejoicing in sunshine this soft balmy day; 

The breezes bring perfume from blossom- 
ing trees 

And echo the song of the quick, flashing 
bees. 

We join in the joy of each new melody; 

We hail with delight all the beauty we 
see; 

We watch for your treasures so bright to 
appear— 

Oh, Springtime, sweet Springtime—best 
time of the year! 
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WHEN WE PLANT A TREE 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 
(Arbor Day exercise for seven children.) 


ALL— 
When, on Arbor Day, we plant a tree, 
We're planting far more than eyes can 
see. 


FIRST CHILD— 
We plant a tent where children can play 
In nice, cool shade on a summer day. 


SECOND CHILD— 
We plant a ladder where ev’ry boy 
The thrill of climbing can enjoy. 


THIRD CHILD— 
We plant a place where people can lay 
Their burdens down in the heat of day. 


FOURTH CHILD— 
We plant tough roots that hold together 
The ground in every kind of weather. 


FIFTH CHILD— 
We plant an apartment house so queer 
Where the birds will nest year after year. 


SIXTH CHILD— 
If our tree bears fruit, a banquet hall 
We're planting for birds both large and 
small. 


SEVENTH CHILD— 
We’re planting a hope for all to see, 
If trees can struggle, well, so can we! 


ALL— 
Oh, we plant far more than eyes can 
see, 
When, on Arbor Day, we plant a tree! 


KITE SONG 


REVAH SUMMERSGILL 


The trees are singing the wind’s low song, 
“Blow high! Blow low!” 
The soft notes go— 


While snow-white cloud boats sail along 
The deep blue sky, 
Now low, now high 

The spring’s first kites blow over the sky! 





FOR RENT 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


All winter the bird folk have lived in the 
South, 
But now with spring sunshine and rain 
They’re looking for signposts that lead to 
the North, 


And soon we shall see them again. 


Some pleasant birdhouses I’ve put up for 
rent— 
Bird tenants, I hope, come along, 
For this is the sign I have put at each 
door: 
These cottages rent for a song. 


THE CALL OF SPRING 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


When spring begins 
Again to light 

Our happy world 
With colors bright, 


The robins all come 


Back to see 
How beautiful 
The earth will be, 


With crocus gold, 
And daffodils 
Lighting meadows, 


Fields, and hills; 


With leaves of green, 
And tulips gay, 

And birds arriving 
Every day. 


A SONG OF SPRING 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


I think that every child must sing 

When first he sees the signs of spring! 

The earth’s awakening brings joy 

To every girl and every boy. 

To see the trees so stiff and bare 

Grow supple and begin to wear 

Their fresh bronze garments, gives a 
thrill! 

And then, to glimpse a daffodil 

Where snow alone was seen before, 

Is really a sign that spring once more 

Has come to warm the cold, cold earth 

With beauty’s cloak. The birds with 
mirth 

Start coming back. Their jolly song 

Makes us rejoice—it seems so long 

Since autumn, when they went away! 

And now we know that they will stay 

A long, long time to make us feel 

Their love of life is strong and real. 

I’m sure that every child must sing 

When first he sees the signs of spring! 
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A LESSON IN ADDITION 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


To a day that’s bright and fair 
Filled with sunshine everywhere, 
Add a merry, whistling breeze, 
Bursting buds upon the trees, 
Pussy willows wrapped in gray, 
Little lambs that frisking play. 


Also add a kite to fly, 

Gaily dancing in the sky, 

Plus some roller skates, and noise, 
Plus some happy girls and boys. 
When you add and get the sum, 
You will see that March has come. 


MAPLE-SUGAR TIME 


CLARENCE M. LINDSAY 


If city boys but knew the joys 
Of maple-sugar time, 

I’m sure that they would right away 
Aboard some swift train climb, 

And not get off till way up north 
Where maples yield their sap, 

When comes the spring, and ev’rything 
Awaits the pail and tap! 


It’s quite a tramp to reach the camp 
Deep in the silent wood, 

But, oh, what fun for ev’ryone 
Who’s in the neighborhood! 

All gather round with merry sound, 
And start the sap to boil; 

They stir and skim ’mid shadows dim, 
While songs make light their toil. 


Then when we throw upon the snow 
The sirup hot, I'll say 

That’s a rare dish which all might wish 
To sample ev’ry day! 

You'll never know unless you go 
Where maple trees abound 

What loads of joy for girl or boy 
In sugaring off are found! 


THE ANSWER 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


How do I know it’s springtime? 
I hear a robin’s song, 

Isee the springtime flow’rs in bloom 
The garden path along. 


I've seen the sirup buckets 
Sway gently in the breeze, 
I've found some pussy willows, 
And buds are on the trees. 


But had I not the eyes to see, 
Nor ears, nor voice to sing, 
My heart would tell me this glad 
news: 
“It’s spring! It’s spring! It’s spring!” 
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KITES 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


(A recitation or an exercise with each 
of four boys saying one verse.) 


Boyhood in every land delights 

In making and in flying kites, 

And everywhere the same wind takes 
Whatever kind that boyhood makes 
And sends it upward toward the blue, 
Just as it does for me and you. 


The kites of China and Japan 

Are shaped like bird, or beast, or man; 
They dot the sky both near and far 
And, oh, how gay their colors are! 

It would be great, I think, don’t you, 
To have a Chinese kite or two? 


The kite of India has no tail 

But, oh, how grandly it can sail! 
It’s made upon a bamboo frame, 
And Indian boys all play the game 
Of flying high a tailless kite 

And watching it in lofty flight. 


It’s nice to think that boys afar 

Are flying kites just as we are; 

It makes us glad to know that they 
Are like us in the things they play; 
It makes us feel that in their fun 
Glad children everywhere are ane. 


CROCUS CHILDREN 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Just a little crocus 
Growing in the grass 
Can announce the springtime 


To the folks that pass. 


Just a little maiden, 
And a laddie wee, 

Can spread joy and sunshine 
Where they chance to be. 


MY KITE 


LEAH GIBBS KNOBBE 


When I go out to fly my kite, 
I hold the string so very tight 
That it can’t get away. 


It sails away above the trees, 
And talks with every passing breeze. 
I wonder what they say. 


They probably speak of foreign lands, 
Of forests thick, and desert sands, 
And many other things. 


My kite has just a lot of fun, 
While on the ground I have to run. 
I wish that I had wings! 


THE KITTEN WHO FORGOT 


el 


a 








CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MRS. WIBBLE-WABBLE—A hood made of 
yellow crepe paper. An orange-colored 
bill is pinned to a face made of con- 
struction paper. 

LITTLE KITTEN—Flannel hood with ears 
and whiskers made of buckram and 
colored with crayon. 

GRAY PONY—A pony face traced on gray 
construction paper and outlined with 
black. The eyes are cut out. The face 
can be fastened on with a rubber band. 

MRS. MOO—Cloth or paper hood with 
horns and ears made of buckram. 

BABY—White hood and baby dress. 

RABBIT GENTLEMAN—High, black paper 
hat to which are fastened a pair of long 
ears made of buckram. 

MOTHER KAT—Costume like that of Lit- 
tle Kitten. 


SETTING 


There are some trees and bushes repre- 
senting a yard. A fence with a gate is 
across the back of the stage. The floor 
of the stage may be covered with grass. 




















FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


HELEN LITTLER HOWARD 
Auditorium Teacher, Jefferson School, Gary, Indiana 


(Little Kitten sits under a tree, stage 
center. She is crying.) 

MRS. WIBBLE-WABBLE (waddles in from 
stage left, sees Little Kitten, and stops) — 
Why, what is the matter, Little Kitten? 

LITTLE KITTEN—lI have forgotten how 
to talk kitten talk! 

MRS. WIBBLE-WABBLE—How did that 
happen? 

LITTLE KITTEN—I played with the dogs 
so much that all I can say is, m—bow- 
wow, m—bow-wow. 

MRS. WIBBLE-WABBLE—Don’t cry. I'll 
teach you how to talk. 

LITTLE KITTEN (smiling)—Oh, thank 
you, Mrs. Wibble-Wabble. 

MRS. WIBBLE-WABBLE—!'ll be very glad 
to help you, Little Kitten. Listen to this 
—Quack! Quack! Quack! 

LITTLE KITTEN (smile fades)—No, that 
isn’t the way to talk kitten talk. 

MRS. WIBBLE-WABBLE (much put out) 
—That’s the way my little ducklings 
learned to talk! I haven’t time to spend 
with you; I’m on my way to the pond. 
Quack! Quack! (Continued on page 72) 
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Visiting Circle Star Ranch 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ALICE BECHTER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Lyndale School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 








CHARACTERS 
JERRY LEM 
JANE LOUIE 
CONDUCTOR FRANCINE 
AUNT MARY VIRGINIA 


UNCLE PHIL 
STEVE 


JACQUELINE 


SETTING 


Act I—On a train. 

Act II, Scene 1—At a railroad station. 
Act II, Scene 2—En route to the ranch. 
Act Ill—Around the campfire. 




















Acr I 


(Jane and Jerry are traveling to Miles 
City, Montana.) 

JERRY—I surely am hungry. I hope 
that we soon get there so we can have 
something to eat! 

JANE—I would be too excited to eat. It 
seems that boys have india-rubber stom- 
achs. They can always eat. 

JERRY—We may not have a good meal 
for a long time. From what I’ve heard 
about ranches, all they have to eat is beans 
and flapjacks, and I’m not very fond of 
either! 

JANE—Yes, it may be several weeks be- 
fore we get back to Minneapolis and 
Mother’s good cooking, but Mother has 
taught me to do lots of things. If you get 
hungry for a graham-cracker pie, Jerry, 
I'll make one for you. 

JERRY—Please don’t! Do you remem- 
ber that last graham-cracker pie you 
made, Jane? It was so soft we had to eat 
it like pudding. 

JANE (looking out of the window)— 
Oh, Jerry, just see this lonesome-looking 
country. We haven’t passed a ranch for 
two hours. 

JERRY—I remember a map in my geog- 
raphy that said'there were only a few peo- 
ple to the square mile in Montana. That 
means that the ranches must be far apart. 

JANE—lI hope Uncle Phil has some close 
neighbors. From the pictures he has sent 
us of his ranch, it looks nicer than those 


we have seen. 


EpitoriaL Nore: This social-studies play was writ- 
ten by Miss Bechter with the help of her pupils in 
grade 5A, Lyndale School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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CONDUCTOR (enters) —Well, Jane and 
Jerry, you had better begin to pack up 


your magazines and books. Soon we'll 
be in Miles City, and that’s where you'll 
leave us. 

JANE—Oh, are we there already? It 
hasn’t seemed long, has it, Jerry? 

JERRY—No, because we’ve had so much 
fun and you’ve been so very nice to us, 
Mr. Conductor. I wish we had come all 
the way from Minneapolis by train. We 
went by automobile to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park with Daddy and Mother, and 
then they went on west. Now we are 
going to visit Uncle Phil. 

CONDUCTOR—Are you sure your uncle 
will be at the station to meet you, chil- 
dren? 

JANE—Oh, of course. Uncle Phil told 
us so in his last letter and he always keeps 
his word. 

CONDUCTOR—All off for Miles City! 

JERRY—It looks like quite a nice place. 

JANE—Oh, look quick, Jerry, I can see 
— Phil and Aunt Mary and two cow- 

VS. 

BOTH—Good-by, Mr. Conductor. Per- 
haps we'll see you again sometime. 

CONDUCTOR—I hope so. Have a good 
time, but don’t ride horseback so much 
that you get as bowlegged as all the cow- 
boys are out here. Good-by. 


Acr Il—Scene 1 


(Jane and Jerry, entering from one side 
of stage, are met by Aunt Mary, Uncle 
Phil, and two cowboys, Steve and Lem, 
entering from opposite side.) 

JANE AND JERRY—Hello there, Uncle 
Phil and Aunt Mary! 

AUNT MARY—Hello, children. I can 
hardly believe that you are the same two 
children we saw three years ago when we 
were in Minneapolis. 

UNCLE PHIL—I’m glad you grew that 
much in three years because now I’m sure 
you can take good care of yourselves while 
you are out here in the wild and woolly 
West. 

AUNT MARY—Did you have a nice trip 
and are you hungry, or can you wait an 
hour or so until we get to the ranch? 

yerry—lI think I can wait an hour. 





UNCLE PHIL-—Jane and Jerry, these are 
my two most dependable cowboys, Lem 
and Steve. I hope the four of you will 
become good friends during the next few 
weeks, 

BoTH—How do you do, Steve and 
Lem? 

cowBoys—Howdy, strangers. 


(They all walk off stage.) 


Act Ii—Scene 2 


(The group is about to start for the 
ranch.) 

JERRY—Why, Uncle Phil, when did 
you get the new car? She’s a dandy! 

UNCLE PHIL—Just got it this month, 
Aunt Mary complained that she couldn’t 
wear her nice clothes to town when we 
drove the old car, so I bought the new 
one especially for her. 

AUNT MARY—Don’t you believe him, 
children. He wanted that new car just as 
much as I did. I must admit that it is 
nice to drive in a closed car and not get 
so dusty. Our road from town to the 
ranch isn’t a nice paved one like those you 
have in Minnesota. 

UNCLE PHiIL—Better hop in, everybody, 
so that we can get home before sundown. 
You drive, Steve. I want to talk to our 
company. 

(They all enter the car. Chairs can be 
placed in two rows to represent an auto- 
mobile.) 

STEVE—O.K.., Boss. 

JERRY—Uncle Phil, Steve is driving 
sixty miles an hour. Isn’t that pretty fast? 
You’d be arrested if you drove that fast 
at home. 

UNCLE PHIL—Don’t let that worry you, 
Jerry. There’s no traffic out here. We 
aren’t likely to meet a car. 

JANE—Aunt Mary, don’t you get lone- 
some out here where there is nothing to 
see but all this sagebrush and cactus? 

AUNT MARY—When I first came here, I 
think I missed the trees most. But I’m 
used to this now. In fact, I like it. 

JERRY—How far is it to the ranch, 
Uncle Phil? 

UNCLE PHIL—It’s exactly fifty miles 
from the station. We'll be there shortly, 
so don’t get impatient. 

AUNT MARY—Phil, shall we tell the 
children about the big day we’ve planned 
for them tomorrow, or are we keeping it 
a surprise? 

UNCLE PHIL—Shall we tell you now or 
shall we surprise you? (Continued om page 63) 
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The Rhythm-Band Review 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Young mu-si-cians make a rhyth-m band. They can show what they know. You will see how well they un-der-stand © What the mu-sic has to say. 
Ev -’ry play-er has to know his part. Ev-’ry one thinks it’s fun. Keep-ing time, he beats with all his heart. | Will you lis-ten as they play? 


Oh, the bells ring proud-ly, And the sticks tap loud-ly. There’s a rap, shake, shake from the tin-kling tam-bour- 


ine, And a cym - bal crash for the meas - ures in be - tween, And a gay drum beat - ing in the tune we play for you That’s called the rhyth - m - band re - view 


T.B., tuned time bells; TRL, triangles; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine; CYM., cymbals. 
R indicates rap of tambourine; $ indicates shake. Cymbals may play. with drum if desired, 
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How Tne Insrrocror Helped 


with an Assembly Program 


DAPHNE VAUGHAN CROSS 


Supervisor, Third Grade, Horace Mann Training School, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


@ EACH grade in our training school 
is responsible for one assembly pro- 

gram each school year. Last year the 
third grade, after completing a unit on 
Holland, decided to make Holland the 
theme of the assembly program. The 
student teachers helped the children se- 
lect and prepare material for this pro- 
gram. All the ideas and materials which 
were borrowed came from past issues of 
THE INsTRUCTOR as indicated below. 

During the study of the unit, the 
bibliography on page 73 of the March 
1936 issue was found very useful. 

The student teachers of the training 
school read with the children the play, 
“Lucky Day in Holland,” by Gertrude 
Gilchrist, page 39, March 1937; fol- 
lowed this with the play in the article 
by Blanche Milligan, page 16, March 
1933, and the play, “Hans in Holland,” 
by Eleanor D. Leuser, page 33, March 
1932. 

A play was evolved which clearly 
showed the influence of this material. 


Scenery was necessary for the play, 
and the children made two murals, each 
six feet by fifteen feet, to be used in- 
stead of backdrops on the stage. 

The inspiration for the out-of-doors 
mural, used in the third scene, came 
from the border picture at the top of 
page 27, March 1938. The child figures 
were omitted and more windmills, pat- 
terned after the one on page 26 of the 
same issue, were used. A long canal 
was placed similarly to the one in the 
border picture on page 31, March 1935. 
In the right foreground, a tulip field 
was suggested, the idea and the treat- 
ment coming from the picture on page 
17, March 1938. 

The Dutch interior on page 45, 
March 1937, helped with the Dutch 
living-room mural needed in Acts I, 
II, and IV. 

The songs sung as the last number 
on the program were “A Windmill,” 
page 26, March 1933, and “Little Miss 
Tulip,” page 39, March 1937. 








A Visit in a Holland Home 


Act I 


(The mother is busily knitting. The 
two little girls are seated at a table near 
the mother, looking at a book. The two 
boysare on the floor cutting out and mak- 
ing paper sails for some little wooden boats 
that are scattered about them. The fa- 
ther enters, smiling broadly and holding 
a letter in his hand.) 

DUTCH FATHER—Oh, Mother, children, 
guess who wrote this letter! It certainly 


has some interesting news in it. 
CHRISTOPHER (jumping up and run- 
ning to his father) —Oh! 


I know. It is 





from Grandfather. 
soon. I am so glad! 
such a long time. Is my guess right? 
DUTCH FATHER—No, Christopher. 
CHRISTOPHER—It isn’t? 
again? 


DUTCH FATHER—NO, it is Minna’s turn 


now. 


MINNA—Is the letter from Dentje? She 
said she would write to us every week 
while she is in Amsterdam, and we have 


not had a letter yet this week. 


DUTCH FATHER—NO, you did not guess 
right, either, Minna. Heinrich, you may 


have a chance now. 
HEINRICH—Oh, let me see. 
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He is coming home 
He has been gone 


May I guess 


I'll guess 
that you have heard from the man in 
America that he will buy your tulip bulbs. 





DUTCH FATHER—I[hat would be a good 
message, but that is not the right one. 
Now, Katrina, it is your guess. See wheth- 
er you can outguess them all. 

KATRINA—Is Grandmother returning 
home? N-o-o, I know that can’t be right, 
for you told Christopher that Grandfather 
is not coming home. 

DUTCH FATHER—Everyone has had one 
guess but you, Mother. What do you say? 

DUTCH MOTHER—That letter has an 
American stamp on it. I shall guess that 
it is from your brother who has been liv- 
ing in the United States for nearly twenty 
years. 

DUTCH FATHER—Yes, you are right. It 
is from Karl. He says that the cheese 
which we sent him last winter has made 
him so hungry for more that he is coming 
after it. 

HEINRICH—Oh, I remember those balls 
of cheese that you sent to America. 

KATRINA—I do, too. I watched Mother 
and Grandmother make some of them. 

MINNA—Weren’t they pretty and red? 

CHRISTOPHER—Didn’t they smell good? 

DUTCH MOTHER—Children, children, 
do be quiet. Your father has not finished 
telling us about his letter. I hope your 
brother and his family are all well. 

DUTCH FATHER—Yes, they are. And 
they are here in Holland right now. They 
came over on the same boat that brought 
this letter. They stopped in Amsterdam 
yesterday, for the day, but will be here 
today. His American wife and their two 
children are with him. 

DUTCH MOTHER—We shall be glad to 
have them visit us as long as they can. 

CHRISTOPHER—How old are the chil- 
dren, Father? 

DUTCH FATHER—About the ages of 
Minna and Heinrich. (Continued on page 64) 








CHARACTERS 


DUTCH FATHER 

CHRISTOPHER—The younger son. 
MINNA—The elder daughter. 
HEINRICH—The elder son. 
KATRINA—The younger daughter. 
DUTCH MOTHER 

AMERICAN MOTHER 

AMERICANIZED FATHER 

VROUW VANDER CLUTE—A neighbor. 
WILHELM—A neighbor’s son. 
BILLY—American son. 

JAN—A neighbor’s son. 
MARY—American daughter. 
PETER—A friend of Heinrich’s. 

A number of Dutch boys with fish poles. 
Two Dutch boys to accompany Peter. 


CosTUMES 


All characters are dressed in Dutch 
costumes except the American visitors. 


SETTING 


Acts I, II, and I1V—The living room 
of a prosperous Dutch family. 
Act III—A meadow in Holland. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
UNIT OF WORK 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, 
Central School, 
Wilmette, Illinois 


H THE story of fishing 
isa long and colorful 
one, and no more than an 
introduction can be giv- 
en to it in the pages of 
this unit. It has had an 
important part in United 
States history. This coun- 
try stands second only to 
Japan in its annual catch 
of fishery products, the 
value of which is about 
$115,000,000. 


Salmon are the most important fish caught in United States waters. 
Here we see salmon being received at a market dock at Seattle, 
Washington, the chief port for salmon-fishing vessels. Ewing Galloway 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ FISHING has been a great aid to the 

progress of the world. It taught men 
how to use ships and to become accustomed 
to the sea. With this knowledge, explora- 
tion became possible, and trade with dis- 
tant regions was encouraged. 

Although the United States is not con- 
sidered a fish-eating nation, yet the indus- 
try ranks high in importance. Fast trains 
and refrigeration have made it possible to 
send fresh fish far from the shores upon 
which they were landed. Dried, pickled, 
and canned fish can be sent any distance 
to be used in the most tropical of climates. 
This has greatly stimulated trade. Whale- 
bone, sponges, and other products of the 
fishing industry also have a good market. 

Fishing has become one of the foremost 
sports in the United States. It has fur- 
nished a healthful, wholesome vacation 
for many people. In this connection, it 
is a source of income for some states: 
many railroads and hotels are used; stores 
and shops are patronized; guides are em- 
ployed; and fishing licenses are bought. 

Because fish have benefited man to such 
a great extent, the supply must be pro- 
tected. This work of conservation is be- 
ing carried on extensively and successfully 
by the United States. The future of sea 
life is thus assured, and the fishing indus- 
try can progress with no fear of limited 
supplies. 


For Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To learn more about fish. 

2. To learn more about water life in 
general. 

B. Possible approaches— 

1. Show slides and movies of fish or 
deep-sea life. 

2. Have some adult who is interested in 
fishing give a talk to the class. 

C. Activities— 

1. Visit an aquarium or a fish market. 

2. Draw murals showing life in the sea. 

3. Collect pictures of different fish. 

4. Mold fish out of clay. 

D. Social understandings to develop— 

1. Wherever there is life, there are dif- 
ficulties and problems to overcome. 

2. Even the lowest forms of plant and 
animal life are intensely interesting and 
are worth time and study. 

E. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. Enemies of fish. 

2. How men take pictures of deep-sea 
life. 

3. How turtles live. 

4, The life story of the octopus. 


PLATE II (42) 


For Middle Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To realize the part fishing has played 
in the history of man. 

2. To appreciate the hardships and dan- 
gers encountered by fishermen. 
B. Possible approaches— 

1. Tell stories about habits of fish. 

2. Have pupils make oral reports on the 
questions at the beginning of the stories. 

3. Show movies or slides of different 
kinds of fishing. 
C. Activities— 

1. Make a fishing kit. 

2. Make a scrapbook showing how the 
fishing industry helped in colonization. 

3. Make models of fishing boats. 
D. Social understandings to develop— 

1. Fishing is important for both com- 
mercial and recreational purposes. 

2. Fish have always been a source of 
food for man. 
E. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How an oyster farm is cared for. 

2. How sardines are caught. 

3. How the Norwegians catch fish. 

4, How shellfish are caught. 


For Upper Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To learn the economic importance 
of fish. 

2. To become interested in taking some 
active part in the conservation of fish in 
the community. 

B. Possible approaches— 

1. Form a fishing club. 

2. Visit a fish hatchery. 

3. Discuss the importance of the fish- 
ing industry to the community. 

C. Activities— 

1. Visit a museum where whales and 
seals are shown. 

2. Make slides showing the economic 
importance of fish to man. 

3. Make a mural which shows how ma- 
chines have changed the fishing industry. 
D. Social understandings to develop— 

1. Man has used the resources of the 
sea to his advantage. 

2. The fishing industry has increased 
international dependence. 

3. All natural resources must be con- 
served if they are to serve man. 

E. Problems for supplementary lessons— 
1. What fishing has meant to Japan. 
2. Industries indirectly connected with 

fishing. 

3. The use of the menhaden. 
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Along the Brook 


How We Are Fed 
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LEARNING ABOUT FISH 
For Primary Grades 


1. Do you know anything living that 
does not have to work and struggle in 
order to exist? 

2. How do we know about life in the 
depths of the sea? 

3. In what ways are fish of service to 
man? 


Fork THE TEACHER 


If children of primary age do not live 


. near a river, lake, ocean, or aquarium 


where they can get actual experience with 
live fish, it is suggested that a bowl of 
goldfish be put in the room to be under 
the observation and care of the children 
several weeks before the unit is started. 


+ 


THE STRUCTURE OF FISH 


EB MOST of our rivers and lakes, and 

the oceans, abound in fish. The fish is 
supposed to be the first creature on earth 
that had a backbone. 

A fish has a simple heart which pumps 
the blood through the body. Fish are cold- 
blooded, i.e., they adjust their body tem- 
perature to their environment. Some fish 
can even be frozen and not die. 

A fish has gills on the sides of its head 
8 that it can breathe under water. Its fins 
help it in swimming, and its tail acts like 
the propeller of a boat. 

Nearly all fish come from eggs. Some 
eggs are laid in the bottom of the ocean 
or river or lake. Some eggs float on the 
surface of the water and hatch at long 
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The pike is a fresh-water fish, 
noted for its enormous appetite 
and for its fighting qualities. 


distances from where they are laid. Some 
are laid in strings, and they float or attach 
themselves to seaweed. 

Some fish make nests of seaweed for 
their eggs. Others blow a mass of bubbles 
in which the eggs float on the water. 

Most fish abandon their eggs, and when 
the young fish hatch they are able to take 
care of themselves. But some fish, like 


the bass, guard their nests and the eggs 


and the young fish. 


Things to do— 

1. Name the parts of a fish you have 
learned. 

2. Find pictures of different kinds of 
fish eggs and draw them. 


e 


WHAT FISH LIVE IN SALT WATER 


H@ MANY fish, large and small, live in 
the depths of the ocean. There are 
red, blue, green, and yellow fish. Some 
fish have a row of lights on each side, and 
some have circles of lights around the eyes. 
The fish use these lights to get food. Oth- 
er sea animals see the lights and swim near 
enough for the fish to catch them. 

The crab is a strange animal. It moves 
sideways as it goes about. Crabs are good 
to eat only when their shells are soft. 
They change shells several times a year. 

The clam and the oyster cannot swim. 
Men hunt both for food. 

The starfish hunts the oyster for food. 
The starfish is shaped like a star. It has 
five arms. It puts its five arms around the 
oyster, pulls open the shell, and eats the 
oyster. 

Men get much of their food from the 
ocean. Cod, halibut, haddock, and lob- 


sters all live in the ocean, and great quan- 
tities of them are eaten. 

Another interesting fish that lives in 
the sea is the sea horse. It has no legs. It 
has a long tail to grasp the seaweed among 
which it hides, its body floating erect in 
the water. 

Then there is a fish that can walk! It 
is the sea robin, which walks with its feel- 
ers on the bottom of the ocean to find 
small animals for its food. 


Things to do— 

1. Find a story about a deep-sea fish. 
Read it and tell it to the class. 

2. Find pictures of sea fish and show 
them to your class. 


e 


WHAT FISH LIVE IN LAKES AND RIVERS 


@ SALMON live part of the time in 
the ocean and part of the time in the 
rivers. Up in the icy ‘streams of a little 
river which flows into the Columbia River 
are salmon eggs. When the young fish 
hatches, it begins to move down this little 
stream, and after a couple of years, into 
the Columbia River, and into the sea. 

At the end of four years, it is a big 
fish. Its flesh is a pale red, its scales are 
silvery, and it has rows of black spots on 
its back and tail. 

This beautiful creature now begins to 
swim up the Columbia River to the place 
where it hatched. It does not eat on its 
hard trip up the river. It has to overcome 
many difficulties. It fights currents. It 
climbs rapids. It jumps over the shallow 
places. Sometimes it falls and bruises it- 
self on the rocks. But it continues on 
until it reaches the very spot where it 
hatched from an egg. Here, with its 
mate, it digs a little hole in the gravel of 
the bottom of the stream, and the mother 
lays her eggs. The salmon are very tired 
by this time, and after the eggs have been 
laid, the parents die. 

Fresh-water fish live in rivers and in- 
land lakes which have no salt in them. 

One of the biggest fish that live in 
fresh-water lakes is called the muskel- 
lunge. It is hard to catch because it 
fights so well. This fish grows to be 
more than four feet long. One muskel- 
lunge may weigh over forty pounds. 

Brook trout live in swiftly flowing 
streams. They swim so fast with the cur- 
rent that it is very hard to see them. Fish- 
ermen like to catch brook trout. 

Some other fresh-water fish are pike, 
pickerel, sturgeon, lake trout, whitefish, 
perch, and catfish. 


Things to do— 
1. Read stories about fresh-water fish. 
Tell the best story to the class. 


2. Draw pictures showing differences 


in fresh-water fish. 
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A yellow perch 
will take a va- 
riety of bait. 


Codfish live in 
the ocean. They 
are taken most- 
ly by trawling. 





Photo by John G. Shedd Aquarium, Chicago 
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Shedd Aquarium, Chicago 


Wealel, from, Lalee Ano seni tes 
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Photo by John CG. 


Laws govern the kill- 
ing of seals to pre- 
vent the herds from 
being exterminated. 


Sponges are curious 
animals that live on 
the sea bottom. 





Fwiny Galloway 





Courtesy, U.S. Bureau of Fisheries 


Saimen culture, car- 
ried on in hatcheries, 
helps maintain a con- 
stant supply of fish. 


are shipped in cans from the hatcheries 
to stock depleted or new waters. Ewing Galloway 


The lake trout is 
an important food 
fish. All varieties 
of trout belong. to 
the salmon family. 





Photo by John G. Shedd Aquarium, Chicago 
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In winter as well 
as in summer, the 
fisherman profits 
from his angling. 


One way to catch 
salmon is by us- 
ing a large fish 
wheel. Below we 
see salmon being 


, US. B Fisher 
Courtesy, U.S. Bureau of Fisheries salted at Seattle. 


Ewing Galloway 


Sturgeons live in salt or fresh water. Smoked, they are considered a 
delicacy. Caviar is made from the eggs. Photo by John G. Shedd Aquarium, Chicago 


Scientific meth- 
ods are used in 
the culture of 
oysters today. 


Fishing for the queer- 
looking lobster is a 
profitable industry on 
New England coasts. 


Ewing Galloway 


Courtesy, New York Zoological Society 





Whaling (above) is now carried on with modern machinery 
and is much less dangerous than it used to be. The muskel- 
lunge (at left) furnishes fine sport. 
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HOW MEN CATCH FISH 
For Middle Grades 


1. What kinds of fish are sold in your 
markets? Where are these fish caught? 

2. What kinds of fish are in the waters 
near you? How are these caught? 


3. Is it wrong to catch fish for sport? 
4. Did the Indians use fish for food? 


To THE TEACHER 


Children in the middle grades are old 
enough to appreciate the dangers of a 
fisherman’s life. The pupils can be led to 
see of what importance the industry has 
been in colonizing countries and building 
up nations. In order to understand these 
facts better, however, familiarity with 
the physiology and the habits of fish 
is considered advisable. These points are 
touched upon in the stories for primary 
grades. This information might be given 
in the form of special reports, before the 
class studies its own problems. 


¢ 


HOW FISH HAVE BEEN CAUGHT 
FROM EARLIEST TIMES 


HM MANY thousands of years ago pre- 

historic men knew how to fish. Since 
rivers, lakes, and seas were filled with fish, 
it is natural to suppose that fish was their 
chief food. The lake dwellers had a trap 
door which opened into the lake and 
through which they fished. 

We have many examples of how impor- 
tant fishing was in the lives of the first 
civilized people. In northern Africa, 
ponds have been found in which the an- 
cient Egyptians kept rare foreign fish until 
they were ready for use. 

Eels and lampreys were highly prized 
during the time of the Roman Empire. A 
thriving trade in these delicacies was car- 
ried on between Rome and all parts of the 
empire. Fish were sent to Italy from as 
far away as the Caspian Sea. 

Catching fish helped men to get used 
to the sea, and thus they became great 
sailors. This was the case with the vi- 
kings. Today one of the leading industries 
of Norway is fishing. 

Probably the largest and richest fishing 
area the world has ever known is the shal- 
low waters of the English Channel, of the 
North Sea, along the coasts of Norway, 
among the Faeroes, and near Iceland. 
Many nations have gone to this region for 
more than a thousand years to fish. 

It was fish that helped in the settling 
of North America. When the news 
reached England that the banks between 
Cape Cod and Newfoundland were as 
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rich in fish as those of the North Sea, fish- 
ing vessels soon began to flock to the 
New World each year. 


Things to do— 

1. On an outline map, locate the im- 
portant fishing banks in the world. 

2. Find out how the Phoenicians ob- 
tained the fluid from a fish and made their 


famous purple dye. 
5 


HOW FISH ARE CAUGHT IN THE OCEAN 


M@ EVERY year in April, fishermen sail 

from the New England coast for the 
fishing banks of Newfoundland. Many of 
the boats are schooners, some fitted with 
engines and some with sails. When the 
fishermen get to the banks, they anchor 
the schooner and go out in small boats to 
fish. 

Each small boat or dory, manned by a 
few men, carries a trawl, which is a line 
often half a mile long. This long line has 
many short lines from twenty to thirty 
inches long attached to it. Each short line 
is baited. The fishermen follow the move- 
ments of the small fish, and in this way 
often locate a school of larger ones. When 
they arrive near a school of cod, they 
anchor one end of the trawl line, row 
off a certain distance and anchor the oth- 
er end. Buoys mark the position of the 
long line. 

Mackerel are caught with a huge net 
called a seine. When the fish are sur- 
rounded, the bottom is drawn up so that 
the net becomes a huge bag in which the 
fish are caught. Part of the top of the 
net is made fast to the side of the boat. 
Then the captain plunges a large scoop 
net into the midst of the tons of fish. It 
takes several men to hoist this onto the 
deck when it is filled. 

Off the coast of Maine many lobsters 
are caught. Wooden pots sunk in the wa- 
ter are the traps. These pots are about 
four feet long, and are shaped like a half 
cylinder. Nets are stretched across each 
end of the pot. The nets have an opening 
in the center. Bait is hung in the middle 
of the pot. The lobster crawls through 
the opening in the net to get the bait, and 
then it cannot get out. 


Things to do— 

1. Read Rudyard Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous, and tell the class the most 
interesting parts. 

2. Make a report on the handling of 
oysters on an oyster farm. 





HOW FISH ARE CAUGHT 
IN RIVERS AND LAKES 


B@ NOT all ocean fish are caught in the 

ocean. Salmon swim up the rivers of 
the Pacific coast to spawn. The fishermen 
spread in the deep water a huge gill net, 
across the path of the salmon. This net 
is kept afloat by corks on the upper edge 
and held down in the deep water by 
weights on the lower edge. When the fish 
swim against it, their heads go through 
the meshes, and they are caught behind 
the gills and held fast. 

Sometimes in a very swift current the 
fish wheel is used. A large wheel, having 
wire nets like baskets fastened to its rim, 
is sunk in the river just below the surface. 
The current turns the wheel, and the wire 
baskets dip into the water one after an- 
other and scoop up the fish. The wheel 
keeps turning, and the baskets come up 
out of the water full of fish and deposit 
them in a trough which leads to the shore. 

Every year thousands of people go to 
our lakes and rivers for the sport of 
fishing. 

Probably trout fishing is the most fun 
because it is so hard. The brook trout 
live in clear, cool streams. They hide 
near a bank or beside a fallen log in the 
water, and watch for insects. 

The fisherman wades up the stream to 
a place where the trout are hiding. He 
uses a rod and a long line with a reel, and 
for bait, he uses a fly, a hook decorated 
with feathers and tinsel. He casts the bait 
out and reels it in quickly. This makes 
the fly seem alive. 

In the bays and small lakes from Canada 
to Texas and Florida, large-mouth black 
bass can be found. This is a game fish, 
too. You would fish for this creature in 
shallow, sluggish, warm water which has 
a muddy bottom. 

Most girls and boys enjoy fishing for 
yellow perch. It will bite nearly any bait. 
This fish is most commonly found in 
the lakes of northern and eastern United 
States. It can be caught by still fishing 
and is excellent food. 

But many fresh-water fish are caught 
to be sold in the markets. Men fish in the 
lakes in the middle of winter. Sometimes 
a fisherman has a little house which he 
pulls out on the ice. In the house are a 
chair, and a little stove which keeps the 
feet of the fisherman from freezing, but 
does not give out enough heat to melt the 
ice. The man cuts a hole in the ice, puts 
his baited line into the water through the 
hole, sits in his chair, and waits for his fish. 
Nets and spears are used to catch the 
bigger fish. 


Things to do— 

1. Draw a picture of one type of fresh- 
water fishing. 

2. Make samples of equipment used in 
fresh-water fishing. 
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THE ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF OUR FISHERIES 
For Upper Grades 


1. Of what value, other than for food, 
is sea life to man? 

2. Why do certain states encourage 
people to come there to fish during their 
vacations? 

3. What industries are directly depend- 
ent upon fishing? Indirectly? 


FoR THE TEACHER 


A knowledge of the subject matter 
contained in the stories for primary and 
middle grades will help pupils gain an in- 
telligent and complete understanding of 
this section of the unit. The pictures 
could be displayed, or the stories read by 
the teacher or given as special reports by 
several pupils. Individual and group ac- 
tivities, research work, and reports are of 
utmost importance if the desired value is 


to be fully obtained. 
. 


PRODUCTS OF THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


B® ALL sea life is not sought for food. 

Whales, for example, are sought for 
their oil and for the whalebone. As soon 
as a whale is caught, it is hauled aboard 
the ship, or taken to shore, and the work 
of cutting off the blubber or fat and 
trying out the oil begins at once. This 
oil is used for making candles, soap, and 
glycerin. 

Whalebone whales are caught not only 
for the oil, but also for the whalebone, 
which is a substance that hangs in sheets 
from eight to ten feet long in the mouth 
of the whale, and serves as a sieve to strain 
the food the whale eats. Whalebone is used 
in whips, fans, and so on. The flesh of 
many whales may be eaten. ‘The skin 
makes good leather. The refuse is made 
into fertilizer. 

Seals are of great value for their fur 
and for their oil. Out in Bering Sea west 
of Alaska are some volcanic islands where 
seals live. Hunters try to get between the 
seals and the ocean while they are asleep. 
When the seals awaken, the hunters drive 
them farther inland and kill the three- 
year-old males. 

In the shallow waters near Florida, 
Cuba, and the Bahamas, and in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, sponges grow clinging to 
rocks or the ocean bottom. The sponges 
we-buy are their soft skeletons. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out from what fish we obtain 
pearls. 

2. Find out how shark skins are used. 
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HOW THE MACHINE IMPROVED 
THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


@ STEAM engines permit boats to get 

back and forth from the fishing 
grounds in much less time and make fish- 
ing less hazardous than when sails were 
used, 

Nowadays, instead of hand trawls with 
many baited hooks, powerful steam trawl- 
ers are sent out in many instances. Such 
a boat drags a bag net with a wide-open 
mouth along the bottom of the sea. 

Machines have made possible mass pro- 
duction in salmon canneries. 

Swift ships sail to the tropical seas and 
bring back to our button factories shells 
lined with mother-of-pearl. 

Because of fast trains and refrigerator 
cars, the farthest inland city in the United 
States can have fresh fish from the ocean. 

Ice is necessary to keep fresh fish from 
spoiling. Artificial ice is manufactured in 
factories all along our coasts. 

Machines have made whaling safer and 
more efficient. Formerly, a man threw a 
spear with a rope attached, called a har- 
poon, into the whale. A whaling boat is 
now equipped with a cannon which kills 
the whale. 


Things to do— 

1. Report on processes in a fish-canning 
factory. 

2. Make a simple harpoon. 


These fishermen are overhauling 
and repairing their salmon nets 
on the dock at Seattle. 


HOW THE GOVERNMENT HELPS 
THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


M AFTER the invention of the steam 

engine, many more fish, whales, and 
seals were caught. There was great dan- 
ger of an undersupply unless some means 
of conservation was used. Finally the 
United States, Canada, Japan, and Russia 
made a treaty which saved the seals on the 
Pribilof Islands for the world. 

Under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, millions of fish eggs are shipped 
to hatcheries all over the United States and 
even to other countries. 

In the hatcheries, the eggs are put in 
long rows of tanks through which runs a 
constant stream of water at exactly the 
right temperature. When the fish hatch, 
they wriggle through the wire mesh which 
covers the ends of the tank, into the run 
where they can swim and grow. Great 
care must be taken of these young “fry” 
so that they will develop quickly into. 
strong, vigorous fish. They are then trans- 
ported, in tanks in railroad cars, to the 
lake or stream which is to be stocked. 
Here they start living under natural con- 
ditions. 

The government has done a great deal 
to help the fishing industry. It has taken 
precautions against overfishing. It has: 
saved the lives of fish by cleaning polluted 
streams and preventing, to some extent, 
the overflowing of rivers. It has closed 
certain rivers along the Pacific coast to 
canning factories or fishing so that the 
fish may multiply. 


Things to do— : 

1. Find out what the government has 
done to preserve other sea life. 

2. Make a graph showing which kinds 
of fish afford the biggest profit to man. 


Ewing Galloway 
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ACTIVITIES AND EXERCISES BASED 
ON A FISHING UNIT 


Activities for All Grades 


HOW TO PROFIT FROM A TRIP 
TO A FISH MARKET 


@ IF YOU are a primary teacher, take 

the whole class on a trip to a market 
which handles many kinds of fish. Before 
you go on your trip, have the pupils make 
a list of the things the class wishes to in- 
quire about, as: 

1. What kinds of fish are kept on dis- 
play on counters? 

2. What kinds have to be kept in bar- 
rels? Packed in ice? Kept in their own 
liquid? 

3. Why are these fish preserved as they 
are? 

4. What kinds of dried fish are sold? 

§. What kinds of canned fish are sold? 

6. What kinds of shellfish are sold? 

7. From what place does this market 
get its fresh-water fish? Its salt-water 
fish? 

After your trip, have a conversation 
about the things that have been learned. 
Have the children draw pictures of the 
things they saw on their trip which inter- 
ested them most. 

If you are a middle- or upper-grade 
teacher, list the various markets and shops 
which your pupils might visit in order to 
study fish. Form committees. Let each 
of the committees choose a different shop 
to visit. 

The committees should give to the class 
an oral report of their findings, and be 
ready to answer questions about points 
that have not been made entirely clear to 
the pupils. 

After a committee gives its report, have 
the pupils write stories telling what they 
have learned from it. Have the commit- 
tee select the best stories to be illustrated. 
When the children have made the draw- 
ings, the committee can assemble them 
with the stories in the form of a booklet 
with a cover which has been appropriately 
decorated. 

If any pupil becomes particularly in- 
terested in a certain phase of the activity, 
he should take time to do extra reading. 
He can then give his information to the 
class, and write it up in an interesting 
manner for a booklet. 

If you have a duplicating machine in 
your school, have the pupils make enough 
copies of the booklet to give one to each 
pupil, each teacher who helped you, and 
each market that you visited. 
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Exercises for All Grades 


M A VARIETY of exercises such as 

these will lead the pupils to secure 
additional information and will also serve 
as a check on work already accomplished. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


I. Make up questions for the rest of the 
class to answer. Refer to the stories to 
find correct answers. Some sample ques- 
tions are: 

1. Can fish breathe under water? How? 

2. Do fish have backbones? 

3. Are sea horses fish? 


II. Make up a sentence which can be fin- 
ished with a picture. Give your sentence 
to your neighbor to finish. Check to see 
whether he has finished your sentence cor- 
rectly. Some sample sentences are: 

1. A salmon gets over the shallow places 
in a stream by _____. 

2. The salmon swims upstream to lay 


~ 3. The sea horse grasps the with 
its long tail. 


III. Read these sentences. Choose one 
sentence and draw a picture that will tell 
the same story. Show your picture to the 
class. Let someone read the sentence that 
your picture tells. 

1. Some fish have colored stripes. 

2. Some fish eggs are laid in strings 
which float on the top of the water. 

3. Red, green, blue, and yellow fish 
live at the bottom of the ocean. 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


I. Prepare ten or twelve questions. Be 
sure you know the answers to your ques- 
tions. Have your neighbor answer them. 
Grade his paper, discuss the correct an- 
swers, and look up more information 
about any points on which you do not 
agree. Some sample questions are: 

1. Choose the correct ending: The 
most dangerous fishing is (on the lakes 
in winter, in the brooks after trout, deep- 
sea fishing). 

2. Underline the correct ending: The 
first fishing was done by (the Egyptians, 
prehistoric man, the Phoenicians) . 

3. Fill in each blank with the correct 
word: 

Catching fish helped make men great 


One of the causes for the settlement of 
our eastern coast was ______. 





II. Divide the pupils into teams. Each 
person reads a question and answers it, and 
the class decides whether it is correct. The 
team getting the most correct answers 
wins. Sample questions are: 

1. Complete the statement: Swift 
ships sail to tropical seas and bring back 

2. Mark false or true: The fishing in- 
dustry has never changed. 

3. Underline the correct word in pa- 
renthesis: Machines (have, have not) 
made whaling safer and more efficient. 


III. Write a short paragraph in answer to 
each of these questions. Do any research 
work that is necessary. Read and discuss 
your answers in class. 

1. Of what importance were fish to 
prehistoric man? 

2. How can it be said that fishing helped 
to colonize the world? 

3. How could fishing cause the devel- 
opment of a good navy or merchant ma- 
rine? 

4. How did fishing make the Phoeni- 
cians the sailors and traders of the ancient 
world? 

5. Where are the best fishing grounds 
in the world? 

6. What is meant by international fish- 
ing grounds? 

7. How has the fishing industry helped 
to promote trade? 

8. Are there any states that spend 
money encouraging fishing for sport? Do 
you think that this is a good thing? 

9. Are you in any way benefited by the 
canning of fish? 

10. How has machinery made whaling 
less dangerous? 

11. What is whalebone and for what is 
it used? 

12. What precautions have been taken 
for conserving seals? 


IV. Choose one statement about which to 
write a paragraph or prepare a short talk. 

1. The fishing industry furnishes em- 
ployment of many different kinds. 

2. The invention of the steam engine 
greatly changed the fishing industry. 

3. Sea life produces many things be- 
sides food. 

4. The conservation of fish is very 
necessary. 

§. Improved transportation has greatly 
aided the fishing industry. 


V. Study and discuss the following: 

1. A fisherman’s life is one of adven- 
ture and danger. 

2. Deep-sea fishing is mostly done by 
trawling. 

3. The best method of catching salmon 
is by the fishing wheel. 

4. The cod is a very valuable fish. _ 

§. Why is it better to catch salmon in 
rivers instead of the ocean? 

6. Why is fishing considered one of the 
very best sports? 
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CLUB ACTIVITY 


ELEANOR KRAH JOHNSTON 


@ ALL extracurricular activity has a 

certain appeal to me. In connection 
with my art teaching, I introduced two 
clubs. The girls decided on a sewing club 
and adopted the name “Sunshine Sewers.” 
The boys were better satisfied in being 
known as “The Boys’ Hobby Club.” We 
spent a thirty-minute period each week 
in our club activities. 

The girls worked out a three-unit proj- 
ect during the term, utilizing bleached 
salt or sugar sacks. The first unit was 
making napkins for use in their lunch 
pails. They embroidered their initials in 
one corner of each napkin. The second 
unit was making tea towels for their moth- 
ers, and the last one was aprons for them- 
selves. The boys were very happy while 
making book ends, coat hangers, many 
wooden objects for flower boxes and flow- 
er gardens, and other useful articles. 

At the close of the term we held an ex- 
hibit, during which the achievements of 
the group as well as the progress of the 
individual could be viewed by parents, 
teachers, and pupils. Since we had an 
enrollment of thirty-three pupils, the ex- 
hibit made an attractive display. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


M@ DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THe INstRucTor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used here. An addi- 
tional dollar is paid for each photograph 
that is suitable for publication. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 

All mail for this department should be 
addressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. 
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A BIRD DISPLAY 


RUTH C. McDONALD 


@ WHEN my fourth-grade pupils were 

studying birds they had an interest- 
ing exhibit. On white drawing paper 
they made two tracings of each bird so 
that one tracing faced the other. Using 
bird books as guides, they colored the 
birds as accurately as possible. They cut 
out the birds, then pasted the two white 
backs together. 

In each claw they inserted a piece of 
copper wire one inch long, letting about 
a half inch of the wire extend below the 
claw. A small pine tree placed in a pail 
of gravel provided a home for the birds, 
which were secured to the branches by 
bending the copper wire. 

Discarded birds’ nests were placed near 
the birds. Some birds were set in nests 
by running the wire through the bottom 
of the nest. 

This work inspired neatness, accuracy, 
and recognition of birds in our locality. 


AN ORDERLY ROOM 


MARY ANN PEACOCK 


B IN WORKING for a clean, quiet, 
and orderly room I have found this 
method to be effective. Each child has his 
own hook and shelf space in the cloak- 
room. A tag on which the name of the 
child is typed is put above the hook and 
shelf space. Each pupil thus feels respon- 
sible for putting his things in place. 

On Friday I assign duties for the next 
week to all children whose deportment 
has been commendable. The names and 
duties are written on the blackboard in 
colored chalk so that they can be seen by 
everyone in the room. Since all pupils 
like to be rewarded for efforts, this serves 
as a good incentive to improvement in be- 
havior. I have learned that most children 
enjoy dusting erasers, arranging flowers, 
putting up art work, and soon. By using 
this method I have taught the children 
how to keep the room clean and to quietly 
co-operate with everyone. 


NOVEL TULIPS 


EDITH M. ANDERSON 


M DURING the study of our Holland 
unit we made attractive tulips out of 
painted eggs, as follows. 

Let each child bring an egg to school. 
With a needle or pin, prick a hole in each 
end of the egg. Then blow out the con- 
tents of the egg. Using water colors, 
paint the egg to resemble a tulip. Let it 
dry. Paint green lines at the broad end 
of the egg, the tulip’s base, so that it will 
resemble a tulip bud. 

Twigs from trees may serve as stems. 
Fasten several of the eggs on twigs and 
arrange them in a jar filled with sand. 
Cut green leaves from heavy construction 
paper, and place several of them in the 
sand at the base of each tulip stem. 


LOVE OF POETRY 


SISTER MARY REGINA 


H CHILDREN often dislike poetry be- 

cause too much emphasis is placed 
on scanning and interpreting words and 
phrases. Instead of this, let them see the 
beautiful idea conveyed to us by the poet. 
Let them read the poem, enjoy the beauty 
of rhythm and rhyme, and find out the 
poet’s aim. Thus, the children will be led 
to the study and appreciation of the sub- 
ject, which otherwise they would ap- 
proach with apprehension. 

I began my class in poetry by discussing 
poetry in general—rhythm, rhyme, length 
of poems, and the ideas conveyed in them. 
Next, I told the children that they, too, 
could write poetry if they tried. We be- 
gan our first poem in the classroom by 
choosing a title for it, then the ideas we 
wished to bring out in it. Finally, appro- 
priate rhyming words were looked up and 
used in our poem. The poem was com- 
pleted in the classroom. 

The children carried over the idea of 
poetry into their art class, making little 
mottoes for their drawings. They also 
brought original poems for the teacher’s 
correction or approval. 
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A MARCH BORDER 


MARIAN STARKEY 


@ SINCE I feel that children appreciate 

our room borders much more if they 
themselves have a part in making them, 
I plan to have them simple enough for 
my young pupils to construct. 

When we mention March we immedi- 
ately think of wind and kites. The March 
border, one part of which is illustrated 
here, is easy to make. 

The children carefully cut the Teddy 
bears from brown construction paper. 
Each Teddy bear has a pair of trousers to 
match his kite. Use very bright colors 
for the trousers. 

The Teddy bears climb steep grassy 
hills, drawn on the blackboard with green 
chalk. Mr. Sun should be seen peeping 
over each hill with a twinkle in his eye. 
The background is blue for the sky. The 
kite tails, strings, and each Teddy’s shoes 
may be made with contrasting colored 
chalk. 

Since all kites do not fly high, be sure 
to make some flying higher than others. 
One of my Teddy bears had a kite with a 
broken string. 

When the children’s cutouts are all 
assembled on the blackboard, we have a 
border that the class is delighted to see. 


NATURAL TONE OF VOICE 


DOROTHY WALDON 


H THIS device is very good in helping 
the children to use a natural tone of 
voice in oral work. 

Arrange to have a play telephone on 
either side of the room near the front. 
When starting the game, choose one pupil 
who uses a natural tone in reciting. 
Choose the other pupil from the number 
who need help. Have one of these pupils 
play he is a grocer. The second one orders 
the groceries for the day, and later calls 
up to say that some part of the order has 
not been properly filled. 

Help the children to realize that all 
conversation over a telephone should be 
polite; and that if a mistake occurs, a 
merchant is always glad to do all he can 
to make it right. You might frequently 
allow some pupil in the audience to sug- 
gest an appropriate remark. 

Whenever a pupil fails to use a natural 
tone after two trials, he must take his seat 
and another pupil takes his place. 


ST. PATRICK'S DAY 


FLORENCE WOOD 


B® CHILDREN always enjoy observing 

St. Patrick’s Day, and will be inter- 
ested in an Irish entertainment. Prepare 
a program of Irish songs and poems; or a 
short period of Irish stories; the story of 
St. Patrick himself; or the history in- 
volved in the song, “The Wearin’ of the 
Green.” 

Do not make the mistake of trying to 
cover too much ground, since it will 
result in confusion rather than pleasure. 
Select just one item and prepare well for 
it. Simple costumes and decorations ap- 
propriate to the occasion will add much 
interest and enjoyment to the program. 


SPRING CLEANUP 


IRMA DURRE 


@ OUR city had been having a “Clean- 

up” campaign. So much enthusiasm 
had been aroused that I decided to carry 
it into the classroom. 

We began by putting a little town on 
the sand table. Each child made some- 
thing for the scene out of paper. There 
were neat little paper homes with pretty 
flowers growing around them. Many chil- 
dren could be seen working hard. Some 
had rakes, and others wagons. Piles of 
trash were being hauled away. Some 
children were planting, and some were 
sweeping. The sand table, with its many 
varied colors, became a pretty scene of 
activity. 

Next the children thought that a frieze 
depicting “Cleanup” would make a good 


background for the sand ta- 
ble. Eachchild helped in some 
way by making with crayons 
a figure, a house, or a tree. A 
booklet was made. Big pic- 
tures, 18” x 24”, were made 
with easel paint, crayons, or 
colored chalk. A song about 
“Cleanup” was composed by 
the children and set to music. 
All the children responded 
well to the campaign. They 
were encouraged to practice 
at home that which they had 
learned at school. Many good 
results were reported, which 
proved that the unit had not 
been carried on in vain. 





COVERED LIBRARY BOOKS 


ALPHA JO PAYNE 


@ BRIGHTEN up your reading table 
by covering the worn and faded |j- 
brary books with bright colors. Small 
children seem to prefer the gay colors. 
Many children will often fail to read very 
good books because of soiled covers. 

The faded and worn library book can 
be covered with a sheet of bright-colored 
tissue, or transparent cellulose, paper. In 
this way, the teacher can change a drab 
reading table into a bright, colorful spot. 


CORRECT ENGLISH 


BERNECE SHIPMAN 


@ IHAVE found the following method 

in correcting English very effective, 
At the beginning of each month I write 
the pupils’ names on the blackboard and 
give each a score of 100. 

The first month we drill on “ain’t.” 
Each time a pupil says “ain’t” his score 
goes down one point. At the end of the 
month all of those who have a score of 
95 or more are dismissed an hour early, 
Each month I add more drill words. 

At the end of the year the pupils are 
using good English. I do the correcting 
and scoring to avoid hard feelings that 
pupil correction may cause. 


NUMBER STORIES 


LILLIAN DREVESKRACHT 


M I HAVE found this plan very suc- 
cessful as an aid in teaching number 


‘combinations in the lower grades. 


After the pupil has mastered one combi- 
nation, he is asked to prepare a number 
story from it and write it in the number- 
story booklet which he has made. For 
instance, if his combination is 3-+4=7, his 
number story would then read as follows: 
3+4=7; 44+-3=7; 7-43; 7-3=—4. 

In this way the pupil learns the con- 
nection between the combinations. Book- 
lets may be made to correspond to the 
season, in the shape of kites, shamrocks, 
pumpkins, turkeys, and so on. 
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California—My seventh and eighth grades would like 
to exchange correspondence and products with other 
classes in the United States and foreign countries. 
Address material to: Miss Elden Miller, Cecil Avenue 
School, Delano, California. 


Colorado.—The pupils of my school, grades one to 
ight, wish to exchange correspondence and souvenirs 
with children in other states, outlying possessions, and 
foreign countries. We live near Pikes Peak. Address all 
correspondence to: Miss Myrtie Hasenbalg, Caldwell 
§chool, Limon, Colorado. 


Colorado.—The teacher and pupils, grades two to 
seven, of Hammond Rural School would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and products with pupils of 
other states or countries. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Ruth Richards, Yuma, Colorado. 


Illinois —The pupils and teacher of Phelps School, 
grades one to eight, wish to exchange letters, products, 
cards, and snapshots with pupils and teachers of 
other states, Alaska, Canada, and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Marie Hayenga, R.D., Kings, Illinois. 


lowa.—My pupils and I, grades one to eight, Indian 
Creek School, would like to exchange correspondence 
and souvenirs with other schools. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Elmina Williams, Box 583, Brighton, Iowa. 


lowa.—My pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades wish to correspond with children of 
other states and foreign countries. We will exchange 
products, post cards, souvenirs, and snapshots. Address: 
Miss Agnes Mary Eagan, R.D. 1, Greenfield, Iowa. 


Louisiana—My sixth- and seventh-grade pupils of 
Acadian descent desire to correspond with pupils of 
Acadian descent in the United States and Canada. Ad- 
dress: Miss Lillian C. Bourgeois, Romeville High 
School, Romeville, Louisiana. 


Maine.—The pupils of grades three to nine of Myrick 
School, in Mt. Chase, would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, products, and schoolwork with pupils of other 
schools in the United States, Canada, possessions of the 
United States, or other countries. Address mail to: 
Miss Harriette O. Welch, Myrick School, Patten, Maine. 


Michigan.—The pupils in the third grade of Wyo- 
ming Park School would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, or souvenirs with pupils of other states and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Edna Flory, 2626 
Byron Road, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Michigan.—The pupils of my sixth grade would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, and products with pupils 
of other schools in the United States and its posses- 
sions, or any foreign country. Address: Miss Frances 
Westerman, 532 E. Main St., Morenci, Michigan. 


Minnesota—The pupils of Hillcrest School, grades 
three to eight, would welcome correspondence with 
children in any province, state, or country. Our school 
is near St. Cloud, the second largest granite-quarrying 
center in the world. Address: Miss Helen Luckeroth, 
Hillcrest School, District 149, Albany, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My pupils in grades one to eight (rural) 
would like to exchange letters, snapshots, products, and 
souvenirs with pupils of other schools in the United 
States and foreign countries. Address: Mrs. Wilda 
Tucker, Blooming Prairie, Minnesota. 


Minnesota—My pupils, grades four through eight, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, cards, and 
products with pupils of any other state or foreign 
country. Address mail to: Miss Marguerite Keller, 
St. Charles, Minnesota. 


Minnesota—My pupils of District 86, grades one 
eight, would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
souvenirs, products, and schoolwork with pupils of the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Helen M. Older, Sherburn, Minnesota. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 





Mississippi—The pupils of the upper elementary 
grades of Hebron Consolidated School would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
pupils of any state or possession of the United States. 
Address mail to: Miss Reva Fowler, Europa, Mississippi. 


Mississippi —The pupils of my seventh grade would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and souvenirs with 
pupils of similar interests. Address correspondence to: 
Mr. W. T. Merritt, Principal, Junior High School, West 
Point, Mississippi. 


Missouri—My pupils of grades two, three, four, five, 
seven, and eight wish to correspond with the pupils of 
any school in the United States, Alaska,. Canada, or 
possessions of the United States. They will exchange 
products, letters, post cards, souvenirs, snapshots, and 
our school newspaper. Address: Mrs. Fauna Overlay, 
Excelsior School, District No. 59, Cowgill, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils of grades one, three, six, seven, 
and eight wish to correspond with pupils of any school 
in the United States or its possessions. They will ex- 
change products, letters, and post cards. Address: 
Mr. Madison Overlay, District No. 51, Cowgill, 
Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils of Ellsworth School, grades 
two, four, and six, would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and products with pupils of other schools in the 
United States, Alaska, or any foreign country. Address: 
Miss Mildred Bromley, R.D. 5, Maysville, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils, grades two to eight, inclusive, 
wish to exchange letters and products with pupils and 
teachers of the following states and foreign -countries: 
Arkansas, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Florida, and California; and Holland, England, France, 
and Norway. Address: Miss Ruby —. Oak Ridge, 
Missouri. 


New Jersey.—The pupils and teacher of grades one to 
five, of New Center School, would like to exchange let- 
ters, products, pictures, souvenirs, and snapshots with 
pupils and teachers of other schools in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, and possessions of the United 
States. The pupils are especially interested in food and 
transportation. We live in a farming section of 
Somerset County. Address mail to: Mrs. Muriel L. 
Young, 110 West End Ave., Somerville, New Jersey. 


New York.—The six pupils of my rural school, 
grades two through seven, would like to correspond with 
pupils of other schools in the United States and its 
possessions, Canada, and Mexico. We live in the Finger 
Lakes region of central New York. Address mail 
to: William Gordon, Jr., School District 7 , Scipio 
Center, New York. 


North Carolina——My pupils, grades four to seven, 
and I would like to exchange correspondence, post cards, 
pictures, products, and souvenirs with teachers and 
pupils of other schools in all states and foreign coun- 
tries. We live in a cotton- and tobacco-growing sec- 
tion. Address: Mr. Joseph C. Broun, Grimsley School, 
Ayden, North Carolina. 





Your Attention, 
Please! 


As previously announced on this 
page, our Club Exchange space for 
this school year is filled. 

In order to have Club Exchange 
notices appear in the September is- 
sue of THE INstRucTOoR, they must 
be in our hands by the first of May. 








North Dakota——The pupils of Loquemont School 
No. 2, McLean County, would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, products, or souvenirs with pupils in other 
states and countries. This is a small rural school bor- 
dering the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation. ~ Address 
mail to: Miss Irene O. Myers, Parshall, North Dakota. 


Obio—My fifth-grade pupils and I would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, products, and school news- 
papers with pupils and teachers in the United States, 
and with English-speaking teachers and pupils in other 
countries. Address: Miss Berdene Arner, Clarendon 
School, Canton, Ohio. 


Obio.—The eighth-grade pupils of Pleasant Town- 
ship School wish to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with pupils of other states. Our school is 
near Van Wert, Ohio, the peony center of the world. 
Address: Miss Thelma Wise, Pleasant Township 
School, Van Wert, Ohio. 


Ontario—My pupils in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades would like to correspond with pupils of 
the United States, other Canadian provinces, or foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Elva Dewar, Fingal, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Ontario—My pupils in grades three to eight would 
like to exchange correspondence, pictures, and products 
with other pupils anywhere. We live in an agricul- 
tural settlement in northern Ontario. Although most 
of the pupils are French-speaking, they will answer all 
letters in English. Address: Mr. K. B. McPherson, 
Thwartes, Ontario, Canada. 


South Carolina—The pupils of the fourth grade of 
Cordova Public Schools wish to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, products, or souvenirs with pupils of other states. 
Address: Miss Ruth Dowdle, Cordova, South Carolina. 


South Carolina—The seventh grade of Elloree High 
School would like to exchange with other schools state 
products, letters, pictures, and information concerning 
their state. Address correspondence to: Miss Ellen 
Critcher, Elloree, South Carolina. 


Tennessee.—My fifth-grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, products, and souvenirs with 
pupils and teachers of other schools in the possessions of 
the United States, South America, Canada, and Mexico. 
Address: Miss Katharine Smith, 302 Home Avenue, 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 


Texas.—My pupils, grades four to seven, and I would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and other things of 
interest with pupils and teachers in any state or foreign 
country. Address: Mrs. Mabel Halsell, Star Route, 
Baird, Texas. 


Washington—My pupils, grades six, seven, and 
eight, and I would like to exchange souvenirs, letters, 
products, and post cards with teachers and pupils in 
other states or foreign countries. Address: Mrs. Alta 
Robinson, Johnson, Washington. 


West Virginia—My sixth- and seventh-grade geog- 
raphy classes and I would like to correspond with girls 
and boys of all states and foreign countries. Address 
mail to: Miss Mattie Starcher, Box 56, Grantsville, 
West Virginia. 


Wisconsin —My pupils of Pine Heights School, 
grades three to seven, would like to exchange letters, 
snapshots, post cards, products, and schoolwork with 
pupils of other schools in the United States and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Joan Swanke, Pine Heights 
School, Glenwood City, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin——The pupils and teacher of Knowledge 
Hill School, grades one to eight, wish to exchange 
letters, pictures, and souvenirs with other children in 
the United States, its possessions, and foreign countries. 
We live in the dairying section of Wisconsin. Address: 
Miss Jenette Doughty, Knowledge Hill School, R.D. 2, 
Manawa, Wisconsin. 
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Above: Anair view of 
San Francisco and the 
Bay shows the Bay 
Bridge in relation to 
Yerba Buena Island 
and Treasure Island. 
Right: Yerba Buena 
Island, midway of the 
Bridge, is connected 
with the Fair site by 
a wide causeway. Ex- 
treme right: In this 
general view of Expo- 
sition buildings, their 
arrangement is clear; 
ferry slips are at left. 


@ WITH its emphasis on the lands of the 

Pacific and on Western United States, 
the Golden Gate International Exposition at 
San Francisco this year is not just another 
World’s Fair. It may justly be called a 
different World’s Fair. 

Occupying the 400-acre Treasure Island in 
San Francisco Bay (largest island ever made 
by man), the Exposition converts a neces- 
sity into a virtue by becoming compact and 
self-contained, stressing qualities of unity, 
harmony, and beauty rather than size. 





The East Towers, reminding us of Burmese temples, 
are called the Pagodas of Rangoon and Mandalay. 
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The creators of Treasure Island, who used 
Yerba Buena Shoals as a foundation, were 
men of vision and of ideas. They visualized 
primarily a great central air terminal that 
would accommodate both land and sea 
planes (including the Pacific clippers), a 
field within easy reach of both San Francisco 
and Oakland via the great new Bay Bridge. 

The World’s Fair planners and builders 
also were men of vision and of ideas. They 
were inspired by such advances in transpor- 
tation and communication as are represented 





The Tower of the Sun, topped by a golden phoenix, 
looks out over the picturesque Court of the Moon. 





Wor “- rar 


February 18 — 
December 2, 1939 


EXPOSITION ACROSTICS 


Glamorous effects 

O riental architecture 
Landscaped gardens 
Diversified exhibits 
Electric marvels 
Novel site 


Glowing new colors 
Airport for clippers 
Thirty nations co-operate 
Eleven sponsoring states 


I ndirect lighting 
Natural resources 

T owers, courts, lagoons 
East Indian civilizations 
Recreational emphasis 
Night scenes of magic 
Asiatic influence 

Travel possibilities 
Industrial progress 
Outstanding art 
National activities 
Accessible to Bay Region 
Leisure-time interests 


East and West meet here 
Xanadu of our Kubla Khan 
Palaces and pagodas 
Outdoor sports 

Science in action 

I ndian crafts of America 
Transportation facilities 

I nnovations of many kinds 
Over the great Bay Bridge 
New Airport in the making 





Traffic by road and ferry 
Region is host community 
Entertainment events 
Ample parking for cars 
Single bridge toll 

Unified, simple plan 
Rodeos and other contests 
E fficiency, compactness 


I nspired by “walled city” 
Statues, reliefs, murals 
Largest man-made island 
Amusements to please all 
Notable programs 
Dynamic displays 
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BY THE TRAVEL EDITOR OF THE INSTRUCTOR 





Photographs by Roberts & Roberts and Fred Mae 


At the end of this pool 
in the Court of the Moon 
is the Fountain of the 
Evening Star. 





Above: Night brings 
mystery to the two 130- 
foot Elephant Towers, 
flanking the West En- 
trance. Right: Pacifica, 
a statue eighty feet 
high, dwarfs the man 
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by the Golden Gate and Bay bridges, the 
40,000 miles of paved highway in the 
West, improved rail, bus, and plane serv- 
ice, and an air as well as a water link with 
the Orient. 
states, with their National Parks, their 
great new water-power projects, their 
manifold attractions, were more closely 
bound to each other and to the whole 
Pacific area. than could have been dreamed 
ten years ago. 

These planners and builders decided 
that here was an opportunity to demon- 
strate that America, so often accused of 
materialism, is not wholly concerned with 
machines but appreciates and responds to 
beauty of a romantic and even mystical 
cast. They set out to prove that the 
greatest force in material expansion today, 
electricity, can be the tool of the artist as 
Well as of the engineer; that with it scenes 
of magical charm may be painted in di- 
verse colors on solid masonry or rippling 
Waters. With a wealth of devices that 
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They saw that the Western 


gazing up at it. 


Exhibition palaces 
are full of beauty 
in daylight; after 
dark new qualities 
are revealed by in- 
direct illumination. 


would have made Merlin green with envy, 
they proposed to illuminate the entire Fair 
indirectly, changing it by night into a 
fairy city and giving new significance to 
that rather shopworn word, glamour. 

For architecture they turned from the 
ultra-modern West to the ageless East, 
fashioning palaces and pylons, courts and 
archways, pyramids and towers, lagoons 
and fountains inspired by the Orient. To 
shield visitors from the Bay breezes, they 
grouped buildings in a way that simulates 
a walled city. Because Treasure Island 
is almost within the shadow of the soar- 
ing bridge towers, they set a 400-foot 
spire—the Tower of the Sun—at the cen- 
ter of the Exposition; to it eyes will turn 
from all directions. 

The other buildings fit into an orderly 
plan that provides efficient circulation of 
visitors, minimizes fatigue, and gives all 
exhibits due prominence. Three of the 
buildings have been constructed so as to 
take a place in the Airport development. 





Two, which in time will become gigantic 
hangars, are the Palace of Fine and Liberal 
Arts and the Hall of Air Transportation. 
The other, destined to be the Air Terminal 
Building, is now serving as administrative 
headquarters of the Fair. The main ex- 
hibit group consists of buildings radiating 
from a central Court of Honor and front- 
ing inwardly on the Court of the Seven 
Seas, the Court of Flowers, the Court of 
Reflections, the Court of the Moon, the 
Court of Pacifica, and Treasure Gardens. 

The courts and buildings are orna- 
mented by statues, (Continued on page 66) 
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Mount Shuksan, Washington, looms up impressively Sylvan Lake, in the Black Hills of South Dakota, is 
above the Mount Baker Highway. Bert Huntoon a favorite place for summer vacations. Bell 


When Travel Begins at Fifty 


CARRIE RHODES 


Teacher of Kindergarten, First and Second Grades, 
Concord Union School, Concord, Michigan 


Prize Winner, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1938 


M WHEN you reach the age of fifty and find that at 

last in your busy life you have time and money to 
see your country, you begin to consider how best to go 
about it. You weigh carefully the advantages of driving 
your own car, riding with friends, traveling by bus, or 
going by train. - After perusing stacks of literature, time 
tables, et cetera, you decide, if you are wise, to shift all 
your worries to capable and experienced shoulders and 
Point Loma, near San Diego, California, join a conducted tour. You can geta ticket which will 
boasts a historic old Spanish lighthouse. take care of everything—meals, lodging, side trips, hotel 
reservations, and all kinds of entertainment. This is the 
sort of vacation my friend and I decided to take, and 
no sooner had we decided than it was begun. 

From our home town in Michigan we started on our 
way by train to meet our party in Chicago. In the sta- 
tion we met comrades of the road whose baggage labels 
immediately introduced them ‘to us and made them our 
friends. 

The coupon books for which we had traded our tick- 
ets were the open-sesame to all our pleasures for two 
weeks. No money to worry about, for we traded cou- 
pons for meals, rides, lodging, and side trips. 

The tour, as planned for us, circled the western part 
of the United States, with El Paso, Texas, as our first 
objective. Riding in air-conditioned cars, visiting, play- 
ing bridge, enjoying every mile of the country through 
which we passed by day, and sleeping comfortably 
Siidiety tec Gnatiiits Gh, Mace Labo te at night, we traveled from point to point of interest 
Glacier National Park, Montana. Hileman with ease and expedition. (Continued on page 79) 











Ecola, one of the many state parks preserving A sight no visitor to Salt Lake City forgets is the Rainier, proudest peak in Washington State, # 





IN THE 
WESTERN 


Excerpts from other letters on 
Western travel are published 
on later pages of this issue, 





Grand Lake, Colorado, borders Rocky 
Mountain National Park. O. Roach 





Oregon’s modernistic new Capitol, at 
Salem, is topped by a heroic “Pioneer. 





Oregon’s native charms, looks out over the Pacific. Mormon Temple and near-by Sea Gull Monument. superb as seen from the road to Sunrise 
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ed Announcement of The Instructor 
ue, TRAVEL CONTEST FOR 1939 
is made on the following page. 
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Pleasant hotels welcome the traveler in the Utah- Enchanting views and engineering marvels meet cone 
Arizona National Parks. This is Zion Lodge. on the Cody Road route into Yellowstone Park. 


In the Steps of the Conquistadores 


MRS. ROBERT FETZNER 


Teacher of History, Berkeley School, 
Berkeley, Missouri 


Prize Winner, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1938 


& DO MAPS intrigue you too? For me they seem to 

hold a meaning far in advance of mere geographical 
location. There is a lure about a colored chart which 
calls to mind both the far away and the long ago. To 
answer such a challenge, I adventured forth last summer 





cere Nitin Pork °° tke i ~~ into our Western states. Largely by coincidence, per- 


haps, my wayfaring often crossed the paths of errant 
Spanish conquerors. f 

As an air-conditioned train bore me speedily south- Bryce Point towers above the trees of 
ward from Missouri and across the rolling plains of Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah. 
Texas, I daydreamed that I saw the shadowy figures of 
early conquistadores and their weary, footsore retinues 
staunchly advancing over the dim-red soil. Four hun- 
dred years ago these intrepid adventurers plodded over 
this very land that seemed to fly by me as the iron horse 
rushed along. 

How thrilled I was as we entered Texas, the state over 
which had floated the flags of six different nations! Idly 
I wondered whether Cabeza de Vaca and Friar Marcos de 
Niza would have been pleased at the evolution of their 
former domain, even though it still retains many of its 
Spanish characteristics. 

I adored San Antonio. I never tired of rambling 
through the native-looking streets in the Mexican quar- 
ter; sauntering through the old marketplace—abuzz 
with life, riotous with color, and agog with staccato 
Spanish and meaningful gestures; loitering by the San 
Antonio River which meanders through the business 





il, at 
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A City and County Building is part of 


ier mar Its varied wonders make Yellowstone 
Denver’s famed Civic Center. 0. Roach district; and exclaiming over the (Continued on page 70) Park, Wyoming, unique. Rolphe Dauphin 












Rocks at the Garden of the Gods, near Colorado Grand Canyon (Arizona) horseback riders meet Thrilling sights greet the visitor to Yosemite 
Springs, Colorado, frame a view of Pike’s Peak. at El Tovar Hotel on the South Rim. Edward Kemp National Park in central California. Ansel Adams 
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Nine Thousand Miles of America 


GERTRUDE HUGHES 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, Benedict Junior High School, 
Cedartown, Georgia 


Prize Winner, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1938 


Eprror’s Nore: In the earlier part of her 9,000-mile college-sponsored bus trip, the 
writer of this letter visited New Orleans, Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, Albuquer- 
que, Santa Fe, and Gallup, traveling via the Santa Fe Trail. The following excerpt 
begins with the party at the Grand Canyon. 


B® AT THE Grand Canyon of the Colorado, one is humbled 
before a masterpiece which no words can describe. Here is 
grandeur such as only the Master Creator can attain. There was 
a freshness and inspiration in the air that made me think of a 
beautiful earth, all fashioned at once, without people to spoil it 
—yet it took ages of time for the canyon to be formed. 
Boulder Dam’s imposing structure is a striking example of 








oe BEre 


Highest spot at the Grand Canyon 
is Point Imperial, North Rim. 


Seminoe Dam (261 feet), Wyoming, 
now nears completion. & E£. Dagley 


























American achievement. Five years in the making, only the - 
inventive minds of a great nation could have brought it to pr 
completion. | 
It was an exultant, if somewhat disheveled, crowd that 
crawled out of our school bus at Los Angeles. After necessary wi 
preliminaries, we scurried hither and yon, trying to see as many | 
of the attractions as we could, within three days. We visited ins 
the Huntington Library, the Planetarium, the Rose Bowl, Hol- s0 
lywood Bowl (it was discouragingly empty in the daylight), his 
and many other places, but sooner or later each of us turned | 
toward Movieland. Courteously we were escorted through = 
two of the famous studios. We saw “props” and ingenious stage 7 
° : ‘ re 
aa , scenery, mechanisms, and—stars. We wer P 
This Mexican candlemaker’s shop h Ys — 4 ie 4 ps e allowed to look in Jefferson’s face is carved in Mount the 
is on Olvera Street, Los Angeles. on the Rogers—Astaire picture Carefree. (Continued on page 74) Rushmore, South Dakota. ; 
rea 
shc 
° cer 
Orrers ln - 
/ be 
ee He 
for the best WHERE I WOULD LIKE TO GO ON MY the 
short letters on {| VACATION THIS YEAR— AND WHY” ha 
Pr .. cia 
gra 
Easy to Enter—Easy to Win THE AWARDS Points to Keep in Mind see 
Here is something new in Instructor Travel Contests! FIRST PRIZE . = $ 100 { Tue Instructor will become the owner of all manv- 
We ask you to tell us in 500 words (or less if you SECOND PRIZE ...... 75 scripts submitted in this Contest. None can be returned. 
prefer) where you would like to go on your vacation THIRD PRIZE 60 { A number of the prize-winning letters will be pub- Wi 
this year, and the reasons for your choice. It’s as easy FOURTH P ee ee ge lished in the Travel Section of THe Instructor during ne 
as it sounds. And you’re sure of winning an award— H PRIZE... .. + 40 1939-40. {| Announcement of the prize winners will ; 
either a cash prize or a four-color print of an art Pirie PRIZE . . - «© + « 25 be made in the September issue. {| We shall be glad ae 
masterpiece. Pictures, suitable for framing, will be sent 10 PRIZES OF $15 EACH 150 to have you consult travel folders when you are prepar- 
to all entrants who do not receive cash, as evidence that 25 PRIZES OF $10 EACH 250 ing to write, if you care to do so, but the letter should 
their interest and effort are appreciated. : be genuinely your own, not a collection of phrases that 
60 PRIZES OF $ 5 EACH tao have already appeared in print. do 
1,000 


Where, and How, Would You Go? 


Every teacher wants to travel. It is only a question 
of where, and how, you would like to go. The possi- 
bilities, of course, are almost limitless. If you want 
suggestions and definite, reliable information, you will 
find them in abundance in the Travel Section and ad- 
vertising pages of THe INstructor. 


Convention? Summer School? Playtime? 


If you’re a real “conventioneer,” your objective may be 
the meeting of the National Education Association at 
San Francisco, or the sessions of the World Federation 
of Education Associations at Rio de Janeiro. You may 
have set your heart on attending a summer school in 
this country or abroad. Or perhaps your aim is purely 
recreational—you long for a rest and a change of scene. 
You will want to tell what scenes beckon to you, what 
personal pleasures you anticipate, what professional 
benefits you would derive from your vacation experi- 
ences—to improve your teaching and qualify you for 
advancement. You will doubtless say how you would 
prefer to travel—that is, what kind of transportation you 
would like to use—and what route would be most at- 
tractive. You might include your ideal itinerary. 


Note: Every entrant who is not awarded a cash prize will 
receive a four-color print of an art masterpiece. 








Contest Is Now Open 


The Contest is open now—to teachers actively engaged 
in the practice of their profession, or subject to call as 
substitutes; to superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
school librarians, and anyene engaged in executive or 
secretarial work in the schools; to students in state 
teachers’ colleges, normal schools, and similar teacher- 
training institutions. [Exception: Not open to persons 
who have won a prize larger than $10 in a previous 
Travel Contest of Tue Instructor. ] 


Closes June 10th—Awards July Ist! 


This Contest closes in Dansville, N.Y., June 10, 1939, at 
midnight. But why wait until the “eleventh hour”? 
Why not sit down now and write your letter on “Where 
I Would Like to Go on My Vacation This Year—and 
Why.” After writing, mail it to us at once. Awards 
will be made July Ist. Therefore, if you win a cash 
prize, the money will help you pay for your trip this 
summer—it may pay the entire cost! 


Follow These Simple Rules 

1. Use business-size paper, 844” x 11”. 

Place in upper left-hand corner: 

(a) Your full name (if a woman, state whether 
Miss or Mrs.). 

(b) Your exact educational position, including 
name of school or school system in which you 
serve, or institution where you are a student. 

(ce) The mailing address to which we are to send 
your award. 

3. Type your letter, with double spacing, or write in 
ink clearly, without crowding. Use one side only 
of the paper. 

1. Write 500 words, or less. 

At the end of the letter place this statement: 

“I hereby certify that this is my own original com- 

position.” Then sign your name. 

6. Send your letter, with first-class postage fully pre 
paid, as soon as it is written. It must reach us not 
later than June 10, 1939. Address it to: 

W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Indianapolis, In 


Your Reading Problems 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director, Reading Clinic, 
Butler re 
iana 


WE INVITE you to let Dr. Townsend assist you with your problems in 
teachin a Your questions may be addressed to him in care of 
THE INS OR, 


TRU 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


uestions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Is it good educational practice 
to have concert reading in the 
primary grades? 

The writer feels very strongly 
that there are only three times 
when children should read aloud. 

First, when a child who is hav- 
ing trouble reads to the teacher 
so that she can help him locate 
his weaknesses. 

Second, when some child finds 
a story that he thinks the group 
would enjoy. However, he must 
prepare himself so that he reads 
the selection well. 

Third, when all the children 
read in concert. Of course we 
should realize that very little con- 
cert reading is done in actual life 
and so not too much time should 
be given to this type of reading. 
However, if the children enjoy it, 
the writer can see no particular 
harm in concert reading, espe- 
cially in the second and third 
grades. Any children who do not 
seem to enjoy it could be excused. 


5 


What does the classroom teacher 
need to know about visual effi- 
ciency? 

During the last few years a 
great deal of research having to 
do with visual efficiency has been 
carried out. The following dis- 
coveries are significant: (1) that 
most poor readers have visual de- 
ficiencies; (2) that the eyes of 
many first-graders have not ma- 
tured enough so that they can 
tead from books; (3) that glasses 
have three functions, to make the 
image seen by each eye distinct, 
to make the images the same size, 
and to make it possible for the 
images to be fused into one; (4) 

t it is necessary to have a rea- 
sonable amount of agility of fusion 
to read comfortably; (5) that a 
child who has the habit of using 

one eye will need both glasses 
visual training. 

Every teacher should know 
enough about eyes and the way 


they work so that she can detect 
children who do not have ade- 
quate visual efficiency. 

If a telebinocular is not avail- 
able, she can watch the children 
and also make a few simple tests 
with a pencil. If both eyes can- 
not follow a pencil as it is moved 
about in various directions, obvi- 
ously something is wrong. 
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Do you believe in promoting chil- 
dren who cannot read? 

In a school system where chil- 
dren must get their information 
from books in order to meet the 
requirements of the curriculum, 
it is absolutely necessary for chil- 
dren to ‘be able to read. There- 
fore, the writer would take out 
of the regular classes those chil- 
dren who are not able to read 
their texts in a reasonable time 
and put them in special groups or 
give them special instruction in 
the same classroom with the reg- 
ular group. 

If a school system has a non- 
failure program regarding pro- 
motion, it is essential that by the 
beginning of the third grade all 
children who have not learned to 
read be put in a special room so 
that intensive instruction in read- 
ing may be provided. 

For the typical school the writ- 
er would recommend the follow- 
ing: (1) that reading be started 
in 1A; (2) that no child be 
passed into 1A until he has devel- 
oped readiness for reading; (3) 
that no child be passed into other 
grades until he can read the books 
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to be used in that grade; (4) that 
a child should not repeat a grade 
but spend all his time on remedial 
reading; (5) that teachers should 
realize that they and not the child 
have failed. 

* 


How should children be grouped 
in the first grade? 


Until the first grades are organ- 
ized on a functional basis, or until 
reading is postponed until the sec- 
ond year, there will be many 
reading failures. 

The entire first semester should 
be spent in checking and develop- 
ing readiness—physical, mental, 
social, and emotional. Then the 
children who show sufficient ma- 
turity should start reading activ- 
ities during the second semester. 
Those who do not show readiness 
should remain in 1B. 


. 


Some children seem to be incap- 
able of distinguishing certain 
sounds, e.g., short i and short e. 
Do you feel that this discrimi- 
nation can be taught? 


It is true that some children 
cannot hear the differences be- 
tween certain sounds, and there- 
fore these children should be 
trained in pitch discrimination. 
The following devices have proved 
to be valuable in a large number 
of cases. 

1. Practice before a mirror to 
see how the position of the mouth 
changes. When we say short i, 
our mouths are thinner and not 
so widely open as for short e. 





If you have questions about any school subject not covered in 
“Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to guidance, 
school management, or teaching aids, send them tous. New 
columns will be added to this department when there is a de- 


mand for them. 


Address THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 


partment, Dansville, N.Y. A stamped, addressed envelope 
enclosed with the question will bring a direct reply. 


See pages 58, 60, and 62 for other 
columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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2. Pronounce parallel lists of 
words, one list containing short 
i words and the other short e 
words. 

3. Use these words in short 
sentences. 

4. Read aloud such sentences as 
“Bring me ten tin cans.” 

§. Write a number of sentences 
such as, “A pig lives in a (pin, 
pen),” and then draw a line un- 
der the right word. 


= 


Will you please state whether or 
not fifth-grade children should be 
given phrase drills? If so, should 
the drills be written on the black- 
board? 


If the children are “word by 
word” readers, phrase drills will 
be very helpful toward overcom- 
ing this fault. Rather than write 
the drills on the blackboard, I 
would print common phrases on 
cards which could be flashed. Or 
phrases can be typed in a vertical 
row on a card and flashed in a 
tachistoscope. Such a device can 
be made from a manila envelope 
open at both ends so that the card 
can be slipped through. A win- 
dow large enough to show one 
phrase at a time is cut on the 
front of the envelope. 

The blackboard may be used if 
a window shade is attached above, 
and is then raised and lowered to 
give the child time for just a 
quick glance. 


om 


W hat books are good for remedial 
work in speech? 

Dr. Letitia Raubicheck, Direc- 
tor of Speech Improvement in the 
New York City schools, has just 
written two books which are very 
valuable. The first, Improving 
Your Speech ($1.00), is for the 
pupil, and the second, How to 
Teach Good Speech in the Ele- 
mentary Schools ($2.00), is for 
the teacher. These are published 
by Noble & Noble, New York. 
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Supervisor of Elementa 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Solving Your 
Language Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Schools, 


WHEN sending questions on English usage and the teaching of English to be 


answered in this d 


s department, address them to Miss Kibbe, in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you wish to re- 


ceive a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Which is correct for paragraph- 
ing letters, the indented or the 
block form? 


Either form may be considered 
correct, as usage is the determin- 
ing factor. In typing, I believe 
that it is more common to use the 
block form for the headings of 
letters and the indented form to 
indicate paragraphing. In hand- 
writing, the indented form for 
both seems to be preferred. 


* 


How much grammar should I 
teach my seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils? I will appreciate 
any suggestions you can give me. 

There is a definite movement 
toward elimination of much of 
the formal grammar from the ele- 
mentary school. In some courses 
of study, the outline calls for only 
a knowledge of the subject and 
the predicate, and the recognition 
of a sentence, in these grades. 
Technical grammar is a subject 
for the secondary-school pupil 
rather than for the younger child. 

In the elementary grades, the 
emphasis is placed upon sponta- 
neity in speaking and in writing, 
with guidance toward better- 
usage habits. These good language 
habits are formed through prac- 
tice in effective speech, rather 
than through a study of formal 
grammar. We have found that 
many people know the rules of 
grammar very well, yet they use 
rather poor English. Therefore, 
in the classroom, the attention is 
given to the formation of good 
speech habits. 

The program of language in- 
struction involves the following 
points. 

1. Giving the pupils experi- 
ences, interests, and ideas about 
which they will wish to talk. 

2. Giving them the opportuni- 
ties to express themselves freely 
and comfortably without too 
much restraint and concern about 
the technical forms used. 

3. Guiding them gradually in- 
to better speech habits. 


88 


If you will talk the matter over 
with your superintendent, it may 
be possible to have the course of 
study adjusted so that the formal 
grammar will be begun in the 
high school rather than reviewed 
there. This would give you the 
opportunity to form good lan- 
guage habits as a background for 
the study of grammar in the high 
school. 

You will find the following 
helpful in your present problem. 

Experience Curriculum in Eng- 
lish; a Report of the Commission, 
by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, W. W. Hatfield, 
Chairman (D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., New York; $1.75). 

Language Development in the 
Elementary Grades, by Frances 
Jenkins (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
New York; $2.00). 

English textbook manuals will 
also be valuable. 


+ 


What position does grammar oc- 
cupy in the majority of courses of 
study in English? 

There is a wide difference in 
the grade assignments and in time 
allotments given to grammar in 
the available courses of study. 
The trend seems to be toward re- 
ducing the time and attention 
given to formal grammar. In 
some schools, formal instruction 
in grammar is postponed to the 
senior high school. 

Many high-school teachers now 
say that they prefer to begin at 
the beginning of technical gram- 
mar. They consider it better to 
have elementary teachers work for 
good-usage habits, and to have the 
technical phases of grammar omit- 
ted until the pupils are more ma- 
ture. The mature pupil is better 
able to transfer and to apply the 
grammatical forms to functional 
uses than is the less mature per- 
son. Therefore, it seems more 
satisfactory to place technical 
grammar in the senior high school. 
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HAVE you some troublesome 
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Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


roblems in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR. Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. 
mail if you will enclose a stamp 


The children in my fifth grade 
are interested in classifying the 
things they bring for the science 
table. Can you suggest a simple 
method of teaching classification 
to elementary pupils? 


The method is illustrated in a 
unit called, “How Are the Things 
of the World Put in Groups?” in 
Discovering Our World, Book 
One, by Wilbur L. Beauchamp, 
Mary Melrose, and Glenn O. 
Blough (Scott, Foresman & Com- 
pany, Chicago; $.88). 


e 


Is a study of making maple sugar 
an elementary-science unit or a 
social-studies unit? 


There are of course different 
answers to this question, since the 
subject matter in question has 
some aspects which belong in one 
field and some which fit into the 
other field. 

If your school has a definite 
program for each subject, perhaps 
the science phases (what boiling 
does to sap, where the sap comes 
from, and so on) may be consid- 
ered in the science classes, while 
the social attitudes, appreciations, 
and understandings may be con- 
sidered in the social-studies classes. 

Could your program correlate 
the two phases and combine them 
into one? The pupils would prof- 
it most if this could be done. 


e 


Our textbook defines a cyclone as 
a “low,” but the dictionary ex- 
plains it as a violent storm or 
tornado. My pupils refuse to ac- 
cept the text without further 
proof. How can I know which to 
teach them? 


It is frequently true that the 
short all-purpose definition given 
in many dictionaries is not sufh- 
cient to give the complete idea. 
In cases such as yours, I suggest 
that you consult other general 
science texts and a book on the 
weather such as The Story of the 





See pages 57, 60, and 62 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
od. addressed envelope. 


Weather, by Eugene Van Cleef 
(D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York; $2.50), or Drama of 
Weather, by Sir William Napier 
Shaw (The Macmillan Company, 
New York; $3.50). 

The term cyclone or “low” js 
often misused. A cyclone’s storm 
area is hundreds of miles wide. 
Usually the air currents are rela- 
tively gentle. A tornado is a vio- 
lent storm of a more or less local 
nature; the term cyclone is often 
incorrectly applied to it. 

When an occasion such as this 
arises, we have an opportunity to 
point out that the source of in- 
formation is important and that 
it is usually very wise to consult 
more than one source to obtain 
accurate information. The pupils 
should become familiar with the 
idea that printed material is not 
infallible and that authorship is 
an important factor in deciding 
its validity. 


e 


Please suggest some experiments 
that can be carried out by a sixth 
grade that is studying plants. 


The following list contains a 
few of the many experiments that 
can be performed on an elemen- 
tary level. Directions for doing 
them will be found in almost any 
general science or biology text or 
in the books of experiments listed 
at the end of my February col- 
umn. The apparatus necessary is 
simple and easily obtained. 

To show how roots absorb wa- 
ter from the soil. 

To show that leaves give off 
water. 

To show seed germination. 

To examine root hairs. 

To find out what seeds need in 
order to grow. 

To find the structure of the 
inside of a seed. 

To see how plants change 4 
they grow. 

To show that plants need light, 
water, and air. 

To show where the roots of 
plants grow longer. 
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and Ride in Comfort ! 
* 


Challenger 


TRAIN SERVICE 
7o and From 


Los Angeles - Pacific Northwest 
Western National Parks 


The Challenger way is the comfort-economy 
way between Chicago and the West. There’s 
a big saving in rail fare and Sleeping Car 
berth charges; or at even less cost you can ride 
in modern Coaches equipped with reclining 
chair seats and soft night lights. Delicious low- 
cost meals . . . Breakfast 25¢, luncheon 30¢, 
dinner 35¢. Registered Nurse-Stewardess 
service without charge. 


YELLOWSTONE MINNEAPOLIS 
VALLEY NATIONAL PARK 





Cheerful corner of a Challenger Coach. 


On the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Challengers there’s a 
smart Lounge-Car for Sleeping 
Car passengers. Modern dining car 
serving all meals. 


SAMPLE FARE 


One way in coach from 
Chicago to Los Angeles- 


San Francisco $39.50 
3 meals, ist day . .90 
3 meals, 2nd day . .90 
Breakfast, 3rd day 25 


Total Cost *41.55 


Substantial saving in 
round trip fares. 








Norley Toi Visiter / 


The Union Pacific, direct through route to San 
Francisco saves time—adds days to your vacation. 


ST.PAUL And you can add variety to your World’s Fair trip 


CHICAGO 
cl 








ROCKY MTN. 
Sani teat NATL PARK 


LION - BRYCE 
GRAND CANYON 
WAT PARKS 


SOULDER DAM Union Pacific serves all the West 





awe 

' 

H 

W. S. Basinger, eg Trafic Manager : 

Room 684, Union Pacific Railroad H 

Omaha, Nebraska H 

] Please send me information about California ' 

& and Challenger service. H 

] ' 
AE OPP ne Ane Oe 
BRL... a2. og cdaateenabieieieeabbaudeenaiia 
Ea Hae 


© Also send information about 
San Francisco World's Fair. 
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by returning East via Los Angeles, a¢ no extra rail 
fare. Then you can include the convenient side-trips 
to spectacular Boulder Dam and Utah-Arizona 
National Parks. Returning by way of Portland (at 
slightly higher fare from some cities) you can spend 
a few days at Sun Valley, Idaho, America’s foremost 
year round sports resort, or in Yellowstone National 
Park. Via Union Pacific, you can stop over at Salt 


Lake City and Denver at no additional rail fare. 


Any Union Pacific representative will help you 
arrange an interesting trip—or mail coupon 


for full information. 


THE progressive 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Vj) 
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YOUR+ COUNSELOR+ SERVICE 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


b Your Arithmetic 
ry Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 





HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 
Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address your letters to her in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire 


) 
) 





a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


How is social-studies work differ- 
ent in the upper grades from that 
in the lower grades? 


With the older pupils there can 
be a longer time span, and more 
intellectual work is possible. 

Since older pupils can organize 
and carry out enterprises inde- 
pendently, more group work can 
be expected without the constant 
guidance necessary with younger 
pupils. Because of increased skill, 
a greater variety of handwork can 
be carried on. 


* 


An electric-light line is being put 
up in our rural community, and 
I should like to work out a unit 
on electricity for grades two to 
seven. Can you help me? 


This is an excellent idea. You 
are following two of the modern 
trends in curriculum making— 
one to explore the children’s en- 
vironment, the other to utilize 
appropriate current events. A 
strong interest in electricity will 
already have been aroused. 

The subject may be approached 
in various ways. You might take 
the historical approach and call 
your unit “The Story of Light- 
ing, tracing lights from torches 
and candles to lamps, gas, arid 
finally electricity. Informational 
material for this approach may 
be found in Story of Light by 
Jeanette Eaton (Harper & Bros., 
New York; $1.25), and Story 
of Fire, by Walter R. Hough 
(Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
New York; $.96). A good unit 
is “The Story of Lighting,” No. 
22 in “Teachers’ Lesson Unit Se- 
ries’ (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y.; $.25). 

Whatever the approach, you 
will find help on the subject of 
electricity in the following books: 

The Book of Electricity, by 
Bertha M. Parker (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston; $1.20). 

Boy's Book of Electricity, by 
S. A. Small (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York; $1.00). 
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Fun with Electricity, by A. 
Frederick Collins (D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York; 
$2.00). 

Wonders of Electricity, ed. by 
A. T. McDougall (Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York; $.75). 

Working with Electricity, by 
Katharine L. Keelor (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York; $1.25). 

You might also consult any 
general science book or physics 
book, or ask advice from a science 
teacher in a near-by high school. 
Help in understanding electricity 
may sometimes be secured from 
practical electricians. 


* 


Our school, grades one to eight, 
is developing a unit on the col- 
lecting and distributing of news. 
Will you please give me some 
help? 

If possible, arrange to have the 
older pupils in your school visit a 
newspaper office and make obser- 
vations. 

You will find other ideas in 
these pamphlets of “Teachers’ 
Lesson Unit Series” (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y.): Newspaper-Newsstand- 
News Truck, No. 65, for second 
grade, $.25; and The Newspaper: 
A New Text for Children Every 
Day, No. 99, for eighth grade, 
$.40. 

But by far the most valuable 
activity will be the making of a 
school newspaper. Divide it into 
the departments of foreign news, 
United States news, local news, 
school news, and editorials. You 
can probably find someone to 
type enough copies so that each 
family in your school can have 
one. Have the newspaper appear 
at irregular intervals as material 
accumulates. Give pupils much 
responsibility, but also give guid- 
ance. Consider the development 
of the pupils rather than an im- 
pressive news sheet. 


astamped, addressed envelope. 


Can you suggest something un- 
usual for an annual exhibit of 
work in arithmetic? 

On an occasion of the type 
mentioned, the exhibits should 
reflect the general character of 
the work done during the year. 
The regular work, and so the ex- 
hibits, might well include projects 
of the type suggested in the 
last item of my column in the 
September 1938 issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, page 61. 


e 


Which is the correct way to make 
the figure 5? Should the “flag” 
be made first or last? 

In my opinion the “flag,” as 
you call it, should be written last. 
Moreover, I believe that this is the 
practice of most good primary 
teachers today. 


eo 


At the end of the first year how 
much arithmetic should my pu- 
pils know? 

Not much beyond reading and 
writing numbers from 1 to 100, 
and counting objects within this 
range. Some schools are content 
with a smaller requirement. 

The instruction should be con- 
ducted informally and should in- 
clude such activities as stating 
the number of children absent; 
counting the number of children 
present; reading page numbers in 
a book used by the pupils; count- 
ing the pages that have pictures 
on them; reading the day of the 
month as written on the black- 
board; counting to find the first, 
second, third, and so on, in a 
series of objects; and the like. 

e 
What is the best method of teach- 
ing multiplication combinations 
in the third grade? 

The best method, in my opin- 
ion, is the so-called random meth- 


od. It is displacing the tabular 
method, that is, the method of 





See pages 57, 58, and 62 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


memorizing multiplication tables, 
because it has better support from 
both the social and the psycho- 
logical point of view. 

On the social side, it is argued 
that individuals in everyday life 
do not encounter the multipli- 
cation combinations in __ logical 
order. Psychologically, the argu- 
ment runs to the effect that tabu- 
lar learning is undesirable because 
it allots the same amount of prac- 
tice to the easy combinations as to 
the difficult, and, moreover, makes 
associations from one combina- 
tion to the next in such a way 
that the pupil often has to repeat 
a table from the beginning in or- 
der to give a product within it. 


* 


What is the most important fac- 
tor in arithmetic readiness? 

The most important factor in 
arithmetic readiness seems to be 
psychological maturity or mental 
age, and can be determined by a 
good intelligence test. Some pu- 
pils are as capable of beginning 
the study of number when they 
have reached a chronological age 
of four as others are at seven or 
eight. 


+ 


What basic principles can I ex 
pect pupils to know on entering 
the fifth grade? On leaving the 
sixth? 

The expectation to which you 
refer should be indicated in your 
course of study or in a text which 
serves as the course. Perhaps, 
however, you are interested rather 
in finding out the arithmetical 
achievement of pupils as they en- 
ter your fifth grade and as they 
leave the sixth. If so, I would 
recommend the computation and 
arithmetical-reasoning tests in the 
New Stanford Achievement Test 
battery (World Book Co., Yon- 
kers, N.Y.), or these two tests 
in the Modern School Achieve- 
ment Tests (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, New York, N.Y.). 
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mexico 


THE LAND o¢ encHANTMENT 





WHERE AN ORDINARY 
VACATION BECOMES A 
GLORIOUS ADVENTURE 


@ Spend a month—or a week—or, if 
you must, just drive through New Mex- 
ico on your way from Fair to Fair this 
summer and you’ll discover the kind of 
thrills that become lasting memories. 


There’s everything in New Mexico to 
send you back to classes refreshed and 
renewed, tanned by our brilliant sun- 
shine, rested by sound sleep inthe crisp [ 
nights that are a part of our mile-high 
altitudes even in July and August. You’ll 
see the most interesting and unspoiled 
Indian civilization in America, persist- 
ing today in strange customs and cere- 
monies little changed since Coronado 
first saw them in 1540. There’s the world- 
famous Carlsbad Caverns National Park 
—the only National Park that is under- 
ground —andeight National Monuments 
that make the first pages of American 
history come to life before your eyes. 


With so much to see and do, with the 
salty tang of the Old West around you, 
with millions of acres of cool National 
Forest for a playground, New. Mexico 
will give you—not just a vacation—but 
a real adventure. Plan to come early 
and linger long, and send for these 
free booklets to help you plan. The 
coupon below will bring 
them — pronto! 








a. D+ Hs ANDREWS, TOURIST £e:= BUREAU 
~ ' a | omen a 
Vv y \ y \y Ly é New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 


Room 530, State Capitol 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send the following free booklets: 
[] Two Weeks in New Mexico 
(_}] Official Insignia of New Mexico 


Name 
Address 
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What, When, and 


How to Draw 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art wooohiog. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTO 
will be answered by mail if a st 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions 





r 


When many children use shellac, 
it gets dirty and makes light 
colors look dark and muddy. 
What plan can I use to correct 
this? 


Have eight bottles of shellac 
with a brush in each. Set one on 
a yellow paper and ask the chil- 
dren to use the brush and the 
shellac in that bottle when they 
wish-to shellac a yellow surface. 
Place another bottle on a red sheet 
of paper. Each child who wishes 
to shellac a red surface is to go 
to this bottle; and so on with each 
of the colors. 

Of course, some children do 
not wish to follow rules made for 
the good of all. They should be 
made to comply with the rules or 
take their things home and shel- 
lac them there. (Shellac can be 
bought at ten-cent stores.) No 
subject in the curriculum teach- 
es co-operation and unselfishness 
more than art when the children 
are allowed to work freely. 


* 


Why is colored chalk so popular 
for drawing pictures? 


Chalk is cheaper than paint 
which has the same intense colors. 
One can get very lovely soft ef- 
fects by laying one color over an- 
other. Blunt chalk lends itself to 
the large-sized paper which is now 
used. In design work, chalk is 
suitable because it is easy to use 
in filling areas with solid color. 


+ 


Can you tell me some rules which 
will help children draw near-by 
objects and distant things in a 
landscape? 

1. Draw near-by things larger 
than distant ones. 

2. Make near-by things show 
more plainly than those in the 
distance. 

Usually the latter can be done 
by making them brighter or dark- 
er in color. For example, the 
most distant mountain should be 
a pale lavender; the nearest one a 
deep violet. The child on roller 
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d envelope is enclosed. 


skates who is near by, may have 
a bright red sweater; the one a 
little farther away, a paler red 
skirt. 

Sometimes it is not possible to 
make all near-by things darker. 
In painting woods scenery, many 
of the bushes in the foreground 
are yellow-green and the distant 
evergreens are darker, but the size 
helps when the color values do 
not. White birches in the fore- 
ground show off plainly because 
they are so white. 


. 


How can a 3B class work out 
a good art exhibit on products of 
Switzerland for a World's Fair? 


If you have pupils talented in 
handwork as little Finnish, Polish, 
and German children sometimes 
are, get some soft wood and let 
them try to carve simple figur- 
ines like those the Swiss make. 

Get some poster paints and big 
pieces of manila tagboard, and let 
the girls and boys paint pictures 
showing products, such as piles 
of cheese. 


* 


My children draw a little blue at 
the top of the paper for sky and a 
little green at the bottom for 
grass, leaving space between the 
two. How can I make them see 
that the sky should reach down 
to the grass? 


Take the children to the win- 
dow and show them that the sky 
goes down to a building, a hill, 
or a lake. Show them the sky on 
several days when it is colored in 
different ways. 


e 
Can you suggest an inexpensive 


help in drawing simple objects 
for Grade 1? 


My packet called Learning to 
Draw, Set I, should be helpful. 
It can be secured from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Illinois, for $.35. 
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Dr. McClusk: 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


in this department. 


/ am interested in the history of 
visual education. Can you refer 
me to some material on this 
subject? 


Some good sources of informa- 
tion concerning the history of 
visual instruction are the follow- 
ing: 

The Educational Talking Pic- 
ture, by F. L. Devereaux and 
others (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago; $2.00). 

Motion Pictures in Education 
in the United States, by C. M. 
Koon and others (University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago; $1.00). 
This has an excellent up-to-date 
bibliography. 


Sf 


Please advise me as to the most 
effective way of working with 
slides, and tell me approximately 
the number of slides to be shown 
during a forty-five-minute period. 


The number of slides to be 
used in a single period depends 
on the type of lesson. If the les- 
son is to serve as a preview for 
a unit of work, about fifteen or 
twenty slides may be used to good 
advantage in giving the pupils 
a bird’s-eye view of what is to 
come. If an intensive study of 
the topic is the object of the les- 
son, a few slides—not more than 
ten—should be used. It is better 
that a few pictures be carefully 
selected, analyzed, and discussed 
than that a large number be used, 
for too many pictures will con- 
fuse rather than instruct. 

A recent bulletin issued by the 
United States Office of Education, 
entitled “School Use of Visual 
Aids,” gives the following in- 
struction, on pages 39 and 40, 
with respect to the use of lantern 
slides: 

“In the selection and use of 
lantern slides for instructional 
purposes, the same standards 
should be maintained as for the 
selection and use of enlarged pic- 
tures, namely high quality, suita- 





See pages 57, 58, and 60 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 


SERVICE 


Problems in 
Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Address him in care of TH 
partment, Dansville, N.Y. 


Questions will 


bility to the purposes to be served, 
advance preparation, and a good 
learning atmosphere. A pupil may 
operate the projector, while the 
teacher stands at the screen to 
make comments and to point out 
teatures to be observed. 

“High-standard projection con- 
ditions must be maintained. With 
older types of projectors best re. 
sults are obtained by having the 
room dark. Satisfactory results 
may be obtained with modern 
projectors, however, by subduing 
the light. The projector should 
be placed on a high stand that 
may be moved easily. Electrical 
outlets or floor plugs should be 
reached readily from the position. 
An opaque, white-coated screen 
should be used. If it is mounted 
on a roller, it can be removed 
quickly when net in use, and 
kept free from dust. Vivid images 
cannot be formed in the child’s 
mind from blurred, smudgy, 
vague projections caused by the 
inferior quality of the slide or by 
poor projection conditions.” 

I would suggest that you refer 
to the following articles becaus 
they describe in detail the experi- 
ence of others in using lantern 
slides. 

In Aids to Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School, Thirteenth Year- 
book, Department of Elementary 
School Principals (National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, 
D.C., 1934; $2.00): “Pupil-Made 
Lantern Slides,” by W. T. BR 
Price, pp. 325-29; “The Stereop- 
ticon and Its Use,” by Gardner L. 
Hart, pp. 313-18. 

“The Lantern and Slide as 2 
Teaching Device,” by Ella M. 
Probst, Educational Method, Feb- 
ruary 1936, pp. 264-69. 

“Teaching by Means of Stereo- 
graphs and Slides,” by E. © 
Dent, Nation’s Schools, June 
1934, pp. 60-61. 

“The Stereograph and Lantern 
Slide in Education,” by George E 
Hamilton, 1936 (Keystone View 
Co., Meadville, Pa.; $.10). 74 
pp., mimeographed. 
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Visiting Circle Star Ranch 


(Continued from page 38) 


yanse—We like surprises, but do 
tell us this one. 

AUNT MARY—How would you like 
to go to a rodeo tomorrow? 

jeRRY—A real rodeo? 

UNCLE PHIL—Yes, there is to be a 
big rodeo about thirty miles away 
tomorrow and everyone in these parts 
is going. Lem and Steve are going 
to ride two of the buckin’est bron- 
chos we've ever seen. How long do 
you think you'll stay on, Lem? 

‘ teEM—That all depends on how 
the broncho is feeling. 

yerrY—What makes horses buck? 

LEM—That’s just instinct. Na- 
ture didn’t mean that horses should 
be saddled and ridden, so when they 
frst feel the saddle and the rider with 
his spurs, it is only natural that they 
try to buck him off. 

yerrY—lI saw a rodeo in a news- 
reel one time, and it looked to me 
like a cruel kind of sport. 

sTEVE—Well, sometimes the cow- 
boys get thrown hard, but the horses 
xem to know that they are all sort 
of playing together. 

AUNT MARY—We are just about 
home now. Can you see our ranch 
there in the distance? 

jaNE—Have we driven fifty miles 
already? It didn’t seem that far. 

yerry—What an interesting sign 
over your gate, Uncle Phil. What 
does that star inside a circle mean? 

UNCLE PHIL—That’s the name of 
our ranch, the Circle Star, and that 
is also the brand we use on the cattle. 

janE—Why did you decide to 
have a cattle ranch instead of a sheep 
ranch, Uncle Phil? 

UNCLE PHIL—These 2,000 acres 
of range country that I own, with 
ten to twenty inches of rain every 
year, are too good to use for sheep. 
We leave the sheep raising to the 
ranchers who live on drier land 
where the grass isn’t so good. 

AUNT MARY—Well, here we are 
and it’s good to be home again. 

UNCLE PHiL—Everybody out for 
the Circle Star Ranch! And now 
fora good supper. Put the car away 
please, boys, and I'll take charge of 
the baggage. 

AUNT MARY—Where would you 
like to wash up, children? In the 
kitchen sink or outside here as the 
cowboys do? 

yerrY—I think it would be fun 
to wash out here. 

JanE—So do I. 

AUNT MARY—Everybody hurry 
because supper will be ready soon. 


Act Ill 


(The family and guests have as- 
embled around the campfire after 
the evening meal for an hour of con- 
versation and entertainment. Be- 
sides Steve and Lem, Aunt Mary has 
invited Louie, Francine, Virginia, 
and Jacqueline.) 

JERRY—Aunt Mary, that was the 
best supper I ever tasted. I hope we 
have steaks as juicy as that real 
often, | thought all that you people 
‘ver ate was beans or flapjacks. 

UNCLE PHiIL—You'll get plenty 
of that when you ride the range with 
some of the cowboys. Of course, 
when we have our roundup, we sénd 
Bill and his chuck wagon along. 


JaNE—I'm very chilly out here 
tonight. Even that big campfire 
doesn’t seem to keep me warm. I 
believe I'll run in for my sweater. 
( Exits.) 

Jerry—I think I know why Jane 
and I feel chilly even though the day 
was pretty warm. The altitude is 
much higher than it is at home. 

JANE (returning with sweater)— 
Did you notice the stars, Jerry? 
Is it because we are up so high that 
they seem closer? 

UNCLE PHIL—Our altitude out 
here doesn’t bring us much closer to 
the stars, but because of it the air is 
thinner and less humid, and so we 
see the stars more clearly. 

jJaNE—Lem, why did you take 
off your bandanna and chaps? 

LEM—Don’t need them at night. 
You see, I use the bandanna to tie 
around my nose and mouth to keep 
the dust out when I'm riding, and 
the chaps keep me from tearing my 
clothes when I ride through brush 
and brambles. 

(A coyote’s call is heard.) 

JANE—Oh, what a terrible noise! 
What is it? 

STEVE—Don’t be afraid, it’s only 
a coyote and he isn’t very near. 

AUNT MARY—You know, girls 
and boys, Jerry and Jane have had a 
full day. Let’s have a little enter- 
tainment before I send them to bed. 

UNCLE PHIL—I think some of the 
young people were planning a little 
fun tonight. I noticed a few instru- 
ments in our circle here. 

(The entertainment around the 
campfire may be changed to suit the 
various abilities of those who are in 
the group.) 

LEM—You start, Louie. Take out 
that cornet and play an old favorite. 

Lourr—How would you like to 
hear “Home on the Range”? 

ALL—Fine. 

(Louie plays.) 

AUNT MARY—Francine, I would 
like to hear you play your banjo. 
What will you play for us? 

FRANCINE—Id_ like to play 
“Home, Sweet Home” if I thought 
it wouldn’t cause too many tears. 

ALL—Oh, do play it. 

(Francine plays.) 

stevE—I'd like to have you all 
sing my favorite song, “When Irish 
Eyes Are Smiling.” 

AUNT MARY—Won't you please 
tap while we sing, Virginia and 
Jacqueline? 

VIRGINIA AND JACQUELINE—Oh, 
thank you. We'd like to. 

(The group sings and the two girls 
dance.) 

AUNT MARY—I don’t like to in- 
terrupt our fun, but I'm still think- 
ing about our travelers’ bedtime. I 
suggest that we end the evening with 
a cowboy song. Let’s all sing “My 
Little Buckaroo.” 

(The group sings.) 

JANE—This is a day I'll never 
forget. So much has happened and 
it has all been so much fun. 

yERRY—I agree with you, Jane. 
It looks as though we'd have a merry 
time out here. 

JANE AND JERRY—Good night, 
everybody. 

ALL—Good night. 
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The most comforting thought 
in the world to parents is “My 
children are safe!” And this 
regard for their welfare is 
their greatest protection. It 
determines the clothes they 
wear, the foods they eat, the 
books they read. 


Modern parents recognize 
the food-energy value of 
candy, its rightful place in the 
diet. But to some parents the 
selection of the kind of candy 
for children is a problem. It 
shouldn’t be. 


The very fact that Baby Ruth 
Candy is a favorite among 
children places a great re- 
sponsibility on its makers. 
They accept it. They main- 
tain immaculate kitchens. 










afety is its own 


Reward- 





They select fine, nutritious 
ingredients. They enclose 
each bar in a sanitary wrap. 
When eager fingers open 
Baby Ruth, it is as pure, as 
wholesome as the day it was 


wrapped. 


Added to the goodness of 
Baby Ruth is its real food- 
energy value. This is rein- 
forced with pure Dextrose, 
the sugar your body uses di- 
rectly for energy. 


When children crave candy 
(and they usually do) serve 
them Baby Ruth. They may 
enjoy it with safety—with the 
assurance that it is as much a 
food as it is a delicious candy. 
And so can you. 





J 


Remember 


BABY RUTH 


is rich in 


DEXTROSE 


the sugar 
your body uses 














CURTISS CANDY CO., CHICAGO, ILL., OTTO SCHNERING, President 
cAlso makers of 
BUTTERFINGER - JOLLY JACK - KOKONUT ROLL 
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"MYSTIC TOTEMS 


NOTE: Mysterious and weird, these hand-carved, 
strangely-colored totem poles stand today in Alaska 
as bizarre reminders of a bygone day, when Alaska 
saw the rule of great Indian chiefs. 


Soon, start on your way to nearby Alaska, where summer 
lasts from May through September; where the seas are sheltered by 
forested, snow-crowned mountains; where wild flowers bloom in 
profusion beside roaring, shimmering glaciers beneath the fantastic 
Midnight Sun; where totems silently stand guard over wandering 
wooded trails. 

Your unequalled Alaska vacation-adventure starts the moment 
you board a modern, completely air-conditioned train to speed over 
scenic routes to Seattle. Northward your one-class All-American 
steamer sails to a fascinating land where you will make frequent visits 
ashore at modern towns whose historic streets still whisper of the past 
when Russians came first for furs and sourdoughs answered the magic 
lure of gold. You'll follow those sourdoughs to Alaska’s golden heart 
—to Matanuska Valley, Mount McKinley National Park, and the 
thrilling Klondike. 


Attractive rail and all-inclusive steamer fares apply to Alaska 
vacationland. Choose from short and longer cruises and cruise-tours, 
sailing from Seattle several times weekly, May-through-September. 


This is truly a “western” year — plan your Alaska cruise so that, 
en route to or from Alaska, you may attend the N.E.A. Convention 
in San Francisco and see the Golden Gate International Exposition. 


For fascinating FREE Alaska Vacationland literature and Good-Natured 
Alaska Map (latter free to teachers only) mail coupon to Alaska Steamship 
Company, Room 910, Pier Two, Seattle; and BOOK EARLY THROUGH 
ONE OF THE LINES LISTED BELOW. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 
GREAT NORTHERN 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
NORTH WESTERN LINE 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
UNION PACIFIC 
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How Tue Instructor Helped 
with an Assembly Program 


(Continued from page 40) 


CHRISTOPHER—Let’s all go to the 
boat to meet them. I want to see 
what my American cousins are like. 

DUTCH FATHER—That’s a fine 
idea. Mother, shall we all go? 

DUTCH MOTHER—You had better 
take the boys and go. Katrina and 
Minna, I shall need you to help me 
get the house in order. 

MINNA—I shall finish dusting. 

KATRINA—I ll put away our toys. 


Act Il 


(The mother and the girls are 
moving briskly about putting finish- 
ing touches to the living room. The 
Dutch father enters followed by the 
American family.) 

DUTCH FATHER—Mother, here we 
are. This is brother Karl and his 
wife, Evelyn, and their son, Billy, 
and their daughter, Mary. Karl and 
Evelyn, these are our two little girls, 
Minna and Katrina. 

DUTCH MOTHER—Do come right 
in. We are so glad that you have at 
last come to Holland for a visit. 

AMERICAN MOTHER—We are very 
glad that we could come. We have 
enjoyed hearing about you and your 
country from Karl. 

DUTCH MOTHER—Now, children, 
suppose you take your little cousins 
outdoors and show them some of the 
interesting things we have here in 
Holland. Do have a chair, Evelyn, 
and if you do not mind, I will go 
on with my knitting. 

(The children leave the stage. 
The two mothers are seated near the 
table. The fathers, occupying chairs 
on the other side of the room, are 
quietly talking.) 

AMERICAN MOTHER—Oh, what are 
you knitting? 

DUTCH MOTHER—This is a stock- 
ing for one of the children. It keeps 
me busy every spare minute to knit 
stockings enough for four children. 

AMERICAN MOTHER—I have never 
knitted a stocking. I always buy my 
children’s stockings. May I watch 
to see how you do it? 

AMERICAN FATHER—How is busi- 
ness with you, Brother? 

DUTCH FATHER—Just fine. We 
have a fine lot of tulip and hyacinth 
bulbs to ship this year. Come with 
me and I will show you my fields. 
(The two men walk from the stage.) 

AMERICAN MOTHER—Your home 
is so very clean. I think it must be 
hard to keep everything so spotless 
when the ground is always wet. 

DUTCH -MOTHER—Indeed, we do 
work hard. We scrub our. houses 
almost every day. We scrub our 
steps and try to keep our yards clean, 
too. Sometimes we scrub the out- 
side of. our houses. (A kmock is 
heard off stage.) Here comes-one of 
my very good neighbors, Vrouw 
Vander Clute. (Putting down her 
knitting, she goes to the door.) 
How do you do, Vrouw Vander 


Clute? Do come in. I want you to 
know my visitor, Vrouw Vetter, 
who comes from America. She is 


Evelyn, brother Karl’s wife. 

VROUW VANDER CLUTE (shaking 
hands with the visitor)—How do 
you do? I am so glad I came in 


while you were here. (Turns to th 
Dutch mother and takes some tulips 
out of a basket she is carrying.) | 
brought these tulips to you, Vroyy 
Vetter. They are a new vVarien 
which I think you do not hay. 
They are the ones I told you I yx 
afraid would not bloom. But th 
storks came to nest on our roof, » 
now the tulips are doing well, 
AMERICAN MOTHER—How ould 
the storks make your tulips bloom: 
VROUW VANDER CLUTE—Well, jp 
Holland, we believe that it brings 
good luck to our household if the 
storks build their nests on our roofs 
Some storks built their nest on oy; 
roof this year, and now our tulips 
are blooming. We certainly think 
that is good luck. (Rising, she take: 
up ber basket.) 1 must go now, | 
want to go down to the market, 
DUTCH MOTHER—Evelyn and | 
will come with you. Have you ever 
seen a Dutch market, Evelyn? 
AMERICAN MOTHER—NogO, I never 


have. I shall be delighted to go. 


Act Ill 
(The four Dutch children ar 


playing with their American cousins, 
In the distance can be seen canals, 
tulip fields, windmills, and so on, 
Two other Dutch boys come on the 
stage carrying kites.) 

HEINRICH—Here come Jan and 
Wilhelm. Hello, Wilhelm, where 
are you and Jan going? 

WILHELM—We are going over to 
Grandfather’s. He is going to help 
us mend our kites. 

BILLY—We fly kites in America, 
too. We have lots of fun in the 
spring when the wind blows the 
strongest. 

JaAN—There is always a_ strong 
ocean breeze blowing in Holland, 
so we can fly kites whenever we 
want to. 

WILHELM—Come on, Jan, we 
must go. Grandfather is waiting for 
us. (When nearly off the stage, be 
speaks in an aside to Jan.) Wouldn't 
it seem queer to us to fly kites only 
in the spring? 

(Other Dutch boys walk across 
the stage carrying fish poles.) 

MARY—Where are those boys go- 
ing with their fish poles? 

MINNA—They are going down to 
the canal to fish. We go there often. 

CHRISTOPHER—You have _proba- 
bly heard that in Holland the land is 
low and ditches have been dug to 
drain it. We call these ditches 
canals. Besides draining the land, 
the canals are used for fences, streets, 
and roadways. 

KATRINA—There are little draw- 
bridges that can be raised and low- 
ered over the canals when anyone 
wants to cross them. 

MINNA—In the winter, when the 
water in the canals freezes, we have 
good times skating. 

CHRISTOPHER—Everyone in Hol- 
land skates. Our grandfather is one 
of the best skaters you ever saw. 

MARY—Those windmills look like 
tall buildings. Why do you have 9 
many? 

(Continued on page 65) 
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How Tue Instructor Helped 
with an Assembly Program 


(Continued from page 64) 


KATRIN4‘—We need windmills for 
many things in Holland. Some of 
them grind grain, some saw wood, 
and some pump water from the 
canals into the ocean. 

(Two or three Dutch boys cross 
the stage hurriedly.) 

HEINRICH—Hello, Peter, can you 
help us with our boats? 

PETER—No, Heinrich, we are in 
a hurry. That windmill ’way over 
there tells us that our uncle wants 
us to come over. (The boys pass 
quickly from the stage.) 

BILLY—How can a windmill tell 
them that their uncle wants to see 
them? 

HEINRICH—Here in Holland we 
send messages by our windmills. We 
know what is meant when the arms 
of a windmill are set a certain way. 

MINNA—lI believe we had better 
be going back to the house now. 
Mother will wonder where we are. 


Act IV 


(The Dutch mother and father 
are seated with their guests. The 
children come trooping in.) 

MARY—Oh, Mother, we have been 
having the best time. 

AMERICAN MOTHER—So have I. 
We have been to the market place. 

BILLY—We saw some windmills 
and some dikes. 

MARY—And some canals. 

DUTCH FATHER—Tomorrow we 
will take you children to the market, 


so Mary and Billy can see the dogs 
pulling the dogcarts. 

HEINRICH—Our dogs must work 
in return for their good homes. 

DUTCH MOTHER—Yes, all of us, 
even the animals, have to work for 
a living here in our country. But 
it is getting late and I know our 
little cousins are tired. Katrina and 
Christopher are nearly asleep now. | 
think it is time for all of you to go 
to bed. 

MARY—Where are your beds? I 
have not seen any bedrooms. 

MINNA—Oh, we do not have bed- 
rooms. But we do have beds. They 
are right here in this room. 

BILLY—Why, how can they be? I 
don’t see them. 

DUTCH MOTHER—Of course you 
cannot. Minna is teasing you. Our 
beds are in these bed closets. When 
we are ready to go to bed, we just 
open one of these doors and there is 
a bed. When we get up in the morn- 
ing, we make the bed, close the closet 
door, and here is our living room, 
just as you see it now. 

BILLY (starting toward one of the 
doors)—If I open this door, will I 
really find a bed? 

HEINRICH—Of course you will! 

BILLY—I'm certainly glad I came 
to Holland. I am learning new 
things all the time. But I am too 
sleepy to learn any more tonight, so 
please show me which door to open 
to find my bed. 












A DAY 


AWAY! 


A NICKEL 


‘KEEPS WORRY 





An Unfailing Friend 


‘l thank you very much for 
the check I received this 
morning Mm answer to my 
claim. I consider my T.C.U 
umbrella my best one, for 
whenever it storms I know 


wili be well protected, for 
it has never failed me.” 
ate Ruth N. Ray, Chester, 


All These Benefits 
Will Be Yours 


$1,000 to $3,000 for acci- 
dental loss of life; $333 to 
$3,000 for major accidents; 
$50 a month when totally 
disabled by confining  sick- 


ness or accidental injuries 
(including automobile) ; $50 
& month when quarantined 
and salary stopped. Addi 


tional Hospital and Opera- 
tion Benefits. Policies pay- 
ing larger benefits will be 
Issued you if you so desire. 


All claim checks sent 
by fast air mail. 








—if you are under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
Thirty-nine years ago, the T.C.U. was organ- 
ized to give teachers an “umbrella” for the 
“rainy days” when they are disabled by acci- 
dent, sickness or quarantine. Only 5c a day 
buys this protection. 


MONEY QUICKLY—-WHEN YOU NEED IT BADLY 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 
What a happy experience it is to have ready cash come 
to you just when you need it most! What a difference 
it makes in the speed uf recovery to know that a T.C.U. 
Check will come by air mail. How wonderful it is to 


have a strong friend like the T.C.U. rally to your aid | 


with sympathy—and cash. Money to help pay the doc- 
tor, the nurse and the dozens of other extra bills. 


SEND COUPON TODAY ---NO AGENT WILL CALL 


We employ no agents. When you get the information 
we will send you, you will have all the facts—then you 
alone can decide. Write today for full details and book- 
let of testimonials. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 897 1.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 7 
To the T.C.U., 897 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 
Protective Benetits. 


Send me, without obligation. the 
whole story. 


TN 





NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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What young prodigies these new Enna 
Jetticks are—at the top of their class 
in every subject! Youthful new styles 
that are winning praise from the lead- 
ing fashion magazines. Plus honest- 
to-goodness comfort. It’s easy to get 
fitted — perfectly —in Enna Jetticks. 
Some styles come in sizes 1 to 12, 
with quintuple A’s and triple E’s. 
Say goodby to tired feet and ach- 
ing legs. Give Enna Jetticks a test. 








Cynthia 


Calf. $6.00. 


| 
! 


Cpreenbrier 












School’s Out! And this dainty step- 
in goes on to your evening engage- 
ment. Black, Brown, Blue, or 





Here Ease and Fashion score a thrilling 
tie. In Black, White, Brown, Sienna 
Rust, or Empire Blue Llama. $5.50. 


Enna ellicks. 


Hand -Plheued by 


AUBURN 


WN laxce lla 


Open-air session for your feet: Toe- 
less sandal with cut-outs, perfora- 


hite tions. Patent; or Blue, Brown, or 
White Calf. $6.00. 





Day-long comfort in a brisk punched 
oxford. Dull Black, Blue, or Java 
Brown Kid; also in White. $5.00. 


I Master Craftsmen 


NEW YORK 
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World's Fair of the West 


(Continued from page 53) 


relief panels, murals, and paintings. 
Lighting fixtures add their artistic 
contribution by day as well as by 
night. Plaster walls are painted in 
the hues of California wild flowers. 
Unique in World’s Fair traditions 
is the Vacationland Palace, in which 
a million square miles of the Western 
Wonderland will be compressed un- 
der one roof in dramatized sample 
form. This building is recognition 
of the fact that this is, in a sense, a 
“Travel Fair” in which the eleven 
co-operating Western states have a 
vital interest—as have the remote 
Pacific lands, the Latin-American 
nations, and a number of European 
countries which are participating. 
In two dozen structures of charac- 
teristic native architecture a:.d in 
International Hall, one can study 
exhibits sent from all parts of the 
world. It is truly a World’s Fair, 
and, in particular, a Pageant of the 
Pacific. 
It is also, in a special sense, Cali- 
fornia’s Fair, and San Francisco’s. 
Atop the Tower of the Sun is a 
golden phoenix to remind us how the 
City of the Golden Gate rose from 
the ashes of its Great Fire, and the 
44-bell carillon in this tower may 
well ring out a song of joy and tri- 
umph for all the world to hear. 
A planting and transplanting pro- 
gram to convert a barren sandy 
waste into a great garden, repre- 
sentative of all California, has 
brought to the Exposition site more 
than four thousand trees, seventy 
thousand shrubs, and millions of 
flowering plants. 
One can reach the Fair grounds 
easily, from San Francisco or Oak- 
land, by road or ferry. Treasure 











This East Tower doorway is Malay 
in its architecture. 


Island is connected with Yerba 
Buena Island (midway of the Bay 
Bridge) by a causeway 900 feet long 
and 110 feet wide. Parking space 
for 12,000 cars is available. There 
will be a single bridge toll for each 
complete trip. Ferries will run con- 
stantly, with provision for a peak 
rate of 53,000 persons hourly. 

The most popular attraction at 
the Golden Gate Exposition, prob- 
ably, will be the new complete 
Transpacific Base for clipper ships, 
where every operation can be seen 











(Continued on page 86) 
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qHE SOVIETS: #<° 


Easily reached from New 
York and every European 
capital—the USSR, vital 
new travel experience. 
Limitless vistas of pro- 
gress set in the color of centuries. 
Bustling, metropolitan Moscow—ma- 
jestic, quiet-flowing Don—abundant 
steppes and mighty Caucasus—each 
turn an intimate glimpse of new 
peoples, mew achievements. And one 
great travel organization—courteous, 
smooth-functioning Intourist—guides 
you all the way, easily, conveniently. 


Enrich your experience with this 
new, fresh horizon. Decide to make 
this your year to leave the beaten 
track. Many groups under prominent 
authorities now forming. 





AS LITTLE AS $5 A DAY—COMPLETE! 


However long your stay, how- 
ever far you travel in the 
USSR, complete transporta- 
tion, hotels, meals, sightseeing 
cars and guide-interpreter ser- 
vice are available for as little as 
$S5aday. Nowbere is travel more 
exbilarating, less expensive! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


and write for illustrated booklet IN-3 


Into Inc. 


NEW YORK: 545 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 360 No. Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANGELES: 756 So. Broadway 
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GO BY TRAIN 
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Visit 





See the West this year.. 


GLACIER PARK 


Pacific Northwest 
San Francisco Fair 


@ Heed the call of the glorious 
west. This year enjoy a vacation at 
Glacier Park. Go or return via the 
Pacific Northwest and the San Francisco 
Exposition, all on one railroad ticket. 


®@ Picturesque mountain hotels 
and chalets provide a wide range of 
excellent accommodations at the park, 
with a reduction if you stay a week or 
longer. Surrounding them are countless 
things to see and do—multi-colored 
mountains, glaciers, beautiful lakes, 
streams and waterfalls. Ride or hike 
the alluring trails. Play golf and go 
fishing. Swim and dance. 


@ Make this a complete vaca- 
tion. Go to Glacier Park—the West 
Coast—Alaska—California. Ask about 
All-Expense Tours. 


MT. REYNOLDS 
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RIDE THE EMPIRE BUILDER 




















® WHEN you were greeted at the 

depot in San Bernardino by a 
kindly Westerner, and told that he had 
been sent to take you to Riverside, 
which was to be your home for two 
happy months, you believed that some 
of the sunshine of Southern California 
must have been absorbed into the 
hearts of her inhabitants. This opin- 
ion has not changed. 

Before the end of the first week, 
you were really in love with America’s 
“garden spot.” For you had been taken 
on drives past thousands of acres of 
glossy, dark-green orange trees, laden 
with golden fruit; and along avenues 
where graceful eucalyptus trees lifted 
their leaves to the sunshine from 
trunks and branches of shining old 
ivory; and through grey-green olive 
orchards suggesting Palestine. You had 
been to a lily garden, where stalks 
taller than yourself bore as many as a 
dozen blooms of fragrant, waxy white- 
ness; and you had been given a whole 
sheaf of them to take home. You had 
marveled at the flaming hedges of 
geranium; and had wished that you 
might take cuttings from a fuchsia 
tree to someone in Texas who cherishes 
fuchsias as favorite flowers, but can- 
not coax them to live and grow, even 
as house plants. 

You thrilled at the long, circuitous 
ride up to Lake Arrowhead, until you 
found yourself in a pine-dark, ferny 
labyrinth, where the most picturesque 
lodges, with the most significant 
names, overlooked a blue lake on 
whose bright surface launches and 
sailboats played, while the merry 
shouts of swimmers mingled with the 


Two Happy Months in Southern California 


SISTER MARY STEPHANA, O.P. 


Teacher of Religion and English, St. Agnes’ Academy, Houston, Texas 


Prize Winner, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1938 


swish of water and the murmur of 
pines. 

You were one of a band of picnick- 
ers who enjoyed lunch in the fern glen 
of Griffith Park, Hollywood, and ram- 
bled along its rustic paths until time 
for the lecture at the famous Griffith 
Observatory. There, in midafternoon, 
you were transported into the loveli- 
ness of a June night, and were enter- 
tained with a display of the constella- 
tions. 

One day you realized what Fairy- 
land must be, as you were ushered 
through the gate of the Japanese Gar- 
dens overlooking Santa Monica Beach, 
where you were held in wonder by 
the giant larkspurs and delphiniums, 
the veritable carpets of rose-colored 
begonias, and water lilies that not only 
swayed on the surface of the pond but 
even shot three feet into the air. 

Your curiosity led you to the La 
Brea Pits, to see for yourself the burial 
place of unsuspecting prehistoric ani- 
mals that had been swamped in tar, 
and have recently been discovered. 
And though this place was in contrast 
to the movie celebrities’ homes, and 
the delightful gardens you had seen, 
you felt repaid for coming. 

A visit to Mission Inn, at River- 
side, still haunts you with dreams of 
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“A Perfect Day.” For it was at this 
very inn that Carrie Jacobs Bond 
composed her universally favorite song. 
And a dav spent in full enjoyment of 
the treasures of Mission Inn would 
indeed be perfect. 

Another memorable day was en- 
joyed at the Huntington Museum and 
Library at San Marino, where you met 
your old friend, Gainsborough’s “The 
Blue Boy,” in the original; and where 
you fell in love with “Pinkie,” partly 
for her own sake and partly because in 
later years she had a niece known 
to all the world as Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. There, too, you saw the 
original manuscript of Poe’s “Annabel 
Lee,” and of Kipling’s “Soldier! Sol- 
dier!” There, again, you roamed 
through a botanists’ paradise contain- 
ing hundreds of species of imported 
plants. 

And the Missions! How can any- 
one think of California without link- 
ing it with thoughts of the brown- 
robed Franciscan padres? San Juan 
Capistrano enchanted you, with its 
jungles of geraniums and oleanders, its 
cooing pigeons, its world-famed swal- 
low nests, and its hallowed chapel. 
San Buenaventura, in the lyre-shaped 
city, Ventura by the sea, led you into 
the spirit of the parishioners; and with 


them you revered the sacred relics pre- 
served in the Mission, and in the mu- 
seum attached. 

You wanted to read Ramona all 
over again, when you stood over the 
grave of the venerable Father Salvier- 
derra, at Mission Santa Barbara. And 
you were charmed with the simplicity 
of Mission Santa Ynez, with its white 
walls, its pretty gardens, its rare man- 
uscripts, its rich vestments, and its 
kindly occupants. 

The favorable impressions that you 
had received the first weeks were 
deepened when, later, you found your- 
self on a mountain overlooking Ojai 
Valley, with its homey roofs showing 
among orchards and gardens. You 
wished you might come back in Jan- 
uary, because you were told that al- 
though the valley is fresh and green 
throughout winter, the surrounding 
mountains are snow covered. 

And you were justly proud of a na- 
tional reserve like the Padres’ Forest, 
as you rode along the San Marcos 
Highway, where undulations of green 
softness, interspersed with gigantic 
boulders, were the only things within 
view under the bright California sky. 

You were enraptured at the stretch- 
es of driveway along the Pacific, when 
you went picnicking on Gaviota 
Beach, or motored from Los Angeles 
to San Diego. And you thought it 
small wonder that there were artists’ 
colonies at Laguna—nestled between 
the ocean and towering hills. You 
have, as a souvenir, a snapshot of a 
clump of eucalyptus trees you took 
near La Jolla, witht the help of a 
courteous fellow wayfarer. 
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TOURIST CLASS 


THAT’S IN A CLASS 
BY ITSELF. .:--;7-» 





ee A N outdoor pool in Tourist Class?” Certainly— 
and that’s only one of the delights of Transatlantic 


You'll 


have sun-splashed play decks, a delicious feeling of elbow 


travel when you make a Lido crossing to Europe. 
room and beach freedom . . . gay evenings beneath the 


stars .. . world-famed cuisine and service. You'll meet 
interesting people, make new friends—the kind you'll 
want to introduce back home. And you'll enjoy an extra 


thousand miles east of Gibraltar—at no added cost. 


Only one Tourist Class gives you all these travel lux- 
uries to Europe. Go Italian -Line—and experience a 
Tourist Class that’s in a class by itself. Choose the REX 
or gyro-stabilized CONTE DE SAVOIA for speed— 
the ROMA, SATURNIA or VULCANIA for more 


leisurely voyaging. 


Consult your Travel Agent, or 624 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Offices in Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Los 


Angeles, San Francisco, New Orleans, Toronto. 


ITALIAN LINE G® 


Chicago, 
Montreal, 
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Colorful Wall Panels 


(Continued from page 29) 


are cut and laid on the background 
paper, they may be moved around 
until a good arrangement has been 
secured. This is a great help to 
most children. They will find that 
sometimes a fish partly hidden be- 
hind some plants is more interesting 
than one which is entirely exposed. 
Two or three of a kind can be cut 
and each colored differently. These 
can be then placed here and there, 
and more effective color groupings 
made. 

When the plan is complete, the 
shapes can be drawn lightly upon the 
paper to be used and the parts 
colored with wax crayon as desired. 
The crayon should be rubbed on 
thickly. When the whole panel is 
colored, have ready some pans of 
green and blue dye. (Any commer- 
cial dye, or dye used in coloring 
Easter eggs, is satisfactory. School 
ink or water color may be used in- 
stead of dye.) Have the dye rather 
strong. 

Take the crayoned panels and dip 
each in clear water, so that it is wet 
all over. Then, beginning at the 
bottom of the panel, paint on the 
blue dye, adding just a little water to 
the dye as it is brushed toward the 
top, so that the color will be lighter. 
Add a few streaks of the green dye 
as the painting is done. The dye 
will be absorbed into the paper in all 
parts not colored with the wax 
crayon. Since wax crayon will re- 
sist the dye, the crayoned portions 
will show. If a bit of dye collects 
on any of the crayon, it can be 
scraped away carefully with a knife 
blade. Be sure not to scratch the 
paper. 

Of course the dye-painted back- 
ground representing water may be 
omitted, but it is an interesting 
variation, and children enjoy doing 
it and eagerly watch the picture 
“come out” of the background. 

Younger children will like to 
make panels using colorful poster 
The children especially en- 
joy putting goldfish on a _ bowl- 
shaped piece of paper and covering 
it with a sheet of transparent cellu- 
lose paper to make it look like glass. 
Some large bowls made in this way 
form a colorful decoration. 


Lesson Plans for 


Teaching Poetry 


(Continued from page 24) 


choice, Yale, was beyond the family 
means. He entered Williams College 
in 1810 as a sophomore, but he 
found that it was too expensive. 
Bryant withdrew from college and 
took up the study of law, later be- 
ing admitted to the bar. 

He wrote his first great poem, 
“Thanatopsis,” when he was only 
seventeen. The very favorable im- 
pression which this produced was 
strengthened by the publication of 
“To a Waterfowl”; and in 1821, he 
brought out a small volume, Poems. 
The poems therein showed unmis- 
takably his fine ability as a nature 

(Continued on page 69) 





CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RAILWay 


Showest, Quickest Rout - 


SAN FRANCISE 
WORLDS FA 





Go this quickest, most 
scenic way, via the Historic 
Overland Route (C. & N. W.-U. P.. 
So. Pac.). Ride in luxurious comfort 
on world famous trains. En route to 
San Francisco visit the W est’s most en- 
thralling wonderlands. Wide choice 
of routes—go one way, return 
another. Low summer fares. Liberal 
stopover privileges. 


PACIFIC COAST TS" ‘xancice 
Pacific Northwest. See all the high spots 
of the West Coast on one grand circle tour. 


From Chicago, round head in 
. $65.00 


coaches as low as . 
BOULDER DAM—Lake Mead—Magnif- 


cent. Inspiring. See them 
enroute toor from California. Tours 5 
from Las Vegas, Nev.,aslowas . 3.45 


COLORADO —Sublime mountain vacation- 


- 2 ane. Only coaches ‘gq from 
Chicago. Roun —: in coaches $37. 10 


as low as . 
YELLOWSTONE Mosic, ag of geysers, 


- r - ore » waterfalls, 
canyons. Roun wie rom oe 

in Pullmans (berth extra) . $49, 30 
LION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NAT'L 
PARKS—S« all three of these awe-inspiring 


c dar City in Pullmans (berth gp gp 
to Cedar City in Pu wage ert 
$50.60 


extra) only 
BLACK HILLS, SO. DAK.—Hishes: 


mountains 

east of the Rockies. Picturesque. Romantic. 

Site of erent Mt. Rushmore Memorial. 
Round trip from — in 

. $26.45 


Coaches, only 
SUN VALLEY, IDAHO F2™eces moun- 


tain resort on 
the edge of America’s “Last Wilderness.” 
Round trip f 


rom Chicago as 
low as . a er a rag $54.90 


CANADIAN ROCKIES —Ba54. Lake Louise, 


Vancouver. En route 
to or from the vous Coast, 
only ome ’ $65. 00 


—Land of the Mid ht Sua. 
ALASKA Round trip from n Seat 
| as low as i . $87. 00 


NORTH woops of Wisconsin, Upper 


Michigan, Minnesota 
—Forest playground of the Middle West. 
Round trip in coaches from 


Chicago as low as ‘ $9.35 


Ask About North Western Escorted 
All-Expense Tours 


=o MAIL THIS COUPON] ===") 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
| Chicago & North Western Ry. 
| Dept. 30—400 W. Madison St. 

Chicago, Ill. 


| Please send information about a trip to | 


| ee | 
| I i a a | 

| 
a | 
| A. a diissinininnictadembeeindaaa ime | 





© Also all-expense tours 


RTHWESTERN 


RAILWAY 
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WONDER CRUISES 


KUNGSHOLM 


JUNE 30th...42 DAYS 


Notih Cape Chute 


Visit little known Iceland; climb the North 
Cape; drink in the beauty of the fjords of 


Norway under the Midnight Sun; spend 
a day in romantic rose-bowered Visby; 
see the progressive ‘““‘New”’ Republics of 
Estonia and Finland; study for yourself 
the great Russian experiment;* enjoy the 
hospitality of Copenhagen, Denmark; 
and Stockholm, capital of Sweden. En- 
joy the comforts of a modern liner as 
our home, for 42 wee adit 

fom... $550 


GRIPSHOLM 


JULY 24th...35 DAYS 


Viking Jand Cruise 
A month and a week-end in the peaceful, 
progressive Scandinavian countries, far 
removed frcm war. Voyage up the mag- 
nificent fjords of Norway; visit quaint 
Copenhagen in Denmark; the free city of 
Danzig; romantic Visby on the Island of 
Gotland;Tallinn, capital of Estonia; Lenin- 
grad* in mystical Russia; Helsingfors, cap- 
ital of Finland; Stockholm, the beautiful 
capital, and Gothenburg famous shipping 
port of Sweden; and finally Edinburgh in 


Scotland. 10,000 miles of glori- $415 


ous adventure. From . 
*If you don’t want to visit Russia you may 
leave the Cruise at Tallinn and spend 
more time in Helsingfors and Stockholm. 


OR PLAN YOUR OWN TRIP 
For a Holiday in Viking Lands 


The longer the better, but even if you 
have only 21 days our regular sailings will 
give you a delightful holiday. Favorable 
exchange, courteous friendliness, breath- 
taking beauty—all combine for a perfect 
vacation. Let us help you arrange a Viking 
trip. No obligation. 


Inquire of any Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH 


AMERICAN 


LINE 
4 West Sist Street, New York, N. Y. 








Lesson Plans for 


Teaching: Poetry 


(Continued from page 68) 


poet. He saw clearly the beauties of 
flowers, birds, sunsets, at all seasons 
of the year; he felt keenly the 
presence of God in nature; and he 
tried to make his readers see and feel 
as he did. 

Because he wrote much about the 
beauty of nature and the inevitable- 
ness of death, his poems have a “high 
seriousness”; they are simple, truth- 
ful, and dignified; they are therefore 
“timeless,” being appreciated by 
people in all walks of life, in all 
generations. 

In 1821, Bryant married Frances 
Fairchild. He finally decided that 
literature, not law, must provide his 
career. In 1825, he moved to New 
York, and early the next year was 
made assistant editor of the Evening 
Post. This was to be his life’s work, 
for in 1828 he became this news- 
paper’s editor in chief. For fifty 
years he used his position to further 
the best ideals in American life. 

Bryant became one of New York’s 
most prominent men. His lofty 
idealism made him a popular lec- 
turer. He traveled widely for that 
day, in Europe and the East. He 
wrote several volumes of poetry, 
and, being always a scholar, he made 
some excellent translations of the 
Greek classics. But more than this, 
he exerted a wholesome influence in 
molding the American mind; he was 
a good citizen. His last act was one 
of service. Although in his eighty- 
fifth year, he was chosen to deliver 
an oration at the unveiling of a 
statue honoring the Italian patriot, 
Mazzini. At the close of the ad- 
dress, Bryant was prostrated by a 
sunstroke, and died a few hours later 
(June, 1878). 


Arbor Day Fun 


(Continued from page 14) 


and coming out again in a moment. 
“I made a birdhouse to put in our 
big old tree.” 

“Now, if you girls and boys want 
to plant this tree, I’m ready,” Daddy 
called. They all scrambled over to 
the little new tree. 

Each one took hold of the tree 
carefully, so that all would have a 
part in planting it. Slowly and 
gently, they unwrapped the sacking 
and lowered the roots of the tree in- 
to the hole. Each one threw in a 
handful of soil, and Daddy finished 
packing it down. Then they all 
took turns in sprinkling the roots. 

After the tree was planted, Pete 
and Ted helped Jimmy put his bird- 
house in the big tree. 

“Now we will have some cookies 
and cocoa,” Mother said. She had 
made cookies shaped like trees. She 
had also put a green tree-shaped lolli- 
pop at each place. 

“I am going to plant a tree next 
Arbor Day,” Pete declared. “I 
never stopped to think how useful 
trees are, but now I will plant a tree 
every Arbor Day, so that I shall al- 
ways have plenty of good tree 
friends.” 
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wl 


Goi in one Gateway—out another— 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
serves all principal entrances 


is. 
«Mais H Road to 


NaTURE has assembled won- 
ders of the world in Yellow- 
stone Park. Strange sights (boil- 
ing pools, steaming geysers, 
churning Paint Pots) ... scenes 
of breathtaking beauty (the 
glowing, rainbow-hued Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone 
against a backdrop of moun- 
tains and forests)...flowers... 
friendly bears and other wild 
animals! Where else in the world 
could you fill a vacation with so 
much to see and remember? 
Experience two of Yellowstone’s 
unforgettable Gateways instead of 
one! On the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way you can go in one gateway, out 
another! Choose the new, spectacular 
Red Lodge “Sky Ride” over the Bear- 
tooth Rockies...Gardiner Gateway 
via Paradise Valley and Yankee Jim 
Canyon...or the famous Cody Road 
with its 80 miles of thrills. The 
Northern Pacific serves all three! 
Enjoy the cool, clean comfort of an 
air-conditioned through Pullman on 
the Northern Pacific to Yellowstone 
. . for the vacation of a lifetime! 


Pee clade cae 


For free literature and full information, 
address E. E. Nelson, 
228 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Mian. 


THE Aiz Conditioned: 
NORTH COAST LIMITED 
1000 Mules of Mountains 


Include — in your 
rip to 
SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 
and W.E. A, CONVENTION, 
























Church of St. Julian le Pauvre on the left bank, Paris 


FRANCE 


for Study and Play on your 
Summer Vacation 


“T’'ll go and chat with Paris”...its concerts, opera, Louvre, Cluny 
Museum, Luxembourg Galleries...I’ll descend the Boulevard St. 
Michel to the Sorbonne, centuries-old when Napoleon broadened its 
programme as the University of France...where Cardinal Richelieu is 
buried and Chavanne’s “La Source?’ vast and beautiful, is frescoed in 
the amphitheater % Linger in the mysterious past at Fontainebleau, 
the Franco-American Summer School of Fine Arts set amid the paths 
and rocks so articulate of Louis XIV % Major in music at Vichy...relax 
at the Spas in the Savoyard Alps, shadowed by soaring Mont Blanc. 





Rail fares reduced 40%...favorable exchange 
.-.gasoline discounts...lower travel costs 


Under the Pyrénées, Toulouse’s University was flourishing three cen- 
turies before Columbus set sail...the seat of Europe’s oldest literary 
society, distributing gold and silver flowers to its laureates * A week 
at fashionable Biarritz or turn toward Cannes, summer site of the 
College of Aix-Marseilles basking in flowery Riviera mildness * 
Curious, hilltop Poitiers on the route of the Maid...guarding the 
oldest Christian monument in France, Titian’s priceless self-portrait 
and a University filled with rare manuscripts...and wherever you 
go, modest inns and pensions built upon reputations for superlative 
food % Here is a summer vacation of instruction, romance and 
play...set upon a cultural background...designed to fit you for 
higher learning and better work at little expense. 


Your local travel agent has informative literature ...or write to 


French Government Tourist Bureau 
610 FIFTH AVENUE+NEW YORK 




















In the Steps of the 
Conquistadores 


(Continued from page 55) 


air-conditioned skyscrapers towering 
stories high above their next-door 
neighbors, those humble, tantalizing 
frijole stands. What happy hours 
I spent in the Governors’ Palace 
—strolling through its rainbow- 
flowered patio and listening spell- 
bound to the tinkling music of the 
unadorned fountain whose rippling 
waters murmur on rich red-blue- 
green tiles. Languid afternoons and 
evenings passed all too quickly in 
this historic town, a city that takes 
the traveler to its heart and makes 
him sorry to leave. 

As the train sped north toward 
Oklahoma, where once the lordly 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Quapaws 
roamed at will, my vision of the 
Spanish conquerors dimmed a little. 
It was crowded out by glimpses of 
the grandsons of braves who long 
ago stalked the trail of the buffalo, 
and gazed disdainfully upon Coro- 
nado, De Soto, and their followers. 
How strange it seems that the 
present-day red men ride the un- 
dulating hills of Oklahoma in 
limousines instead of on half-wild 
ponies, and get their living from oil 
wells everywhere dotting their reser- 
vations. 

Perhaps cartographers are moved 
by something more than whimsy 
when they so often color Kansas 
yellow. As we traveled all day 
across this level state, the golden sun 
beat mercilessly down outside upon 
endless fields of still-waving grain, 
or upon squares covered with buff- 
colored stubble. The train flashed 
through acres of tawny wild sun- 
flowers, and past hundreds of red- 
and-yellow combines which were 
magically threshing wheat—their 
spouting noses pointing skyward. 

Straight into the setting sun we 
journeyed. As darkness gathered, I 
let my fancy roam to days gone by. 
It was pleasant to think that we 
were safe, and able to speed along 
past brigades of handcart travelers 
bound for the plains of Utah; past 
caravans of ox-drawn prairie schoon- 
ers all following the Santa Fe Trail; 
past little groups of emigrants en- 
camped in circular fashion for the 
night; and past great droves of 
cattle, bedded down and guarded by 
solitary herdsmen. 

Morning found me almost to Den- 
ver, Colorado’s mile-high capital. 
Although I could see snow-capped 
peaks toward the north and west of 
me, I felt no chill in the air. How 
entrancing it was to know that in a 
few hours I should find myself in the 
historic city developed as an out- 
growth of the gold rush in 1858. 
Yet, interesting as I found the 
capital, I was lured by the soon-to- 
be-seen crystal mountain lakes and 
glaciers. 

Early one hot August morning, | 
found myself entering a comfortable 
sight-seeing bus, bound for a glimpse 
of Rocky Mountain National Park. 
Off we rolled, soon to climb higher 
and higher, swooping around bends 
and turns and breath-taking horse- 
shoe curves. A drizzling rain burst 

(Continued on page 74) 


CRUISES 


“WHERE THE Svevt 
is out at Might 


@ Here’s a package of adventure off beaten 
paths. Land of the Midnight Sun—totem 
pole villages—Gold Rush settlements. You'll 





explore historic Alert Bay, Prince Rupert, 
Wrangell, Skagway and other ports. Travel 
2000 scenic miles through the sheltered 
Inside Passage where high fjords and live 
glaciers rise sheer from the sea. Ocean life on 
luxurious Princess liners is gay with deck 


games, music and dancing. 


9-DAY cruises from $95 


To Skagway ... Sailing from Vancouver 
each week. 


special 11-DAY cavisEs . from $115 
Via Sitka and Skagway... from Vancouver 
June 21 and July 3. 


Fares from Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle 





| include meals and berth except at Skagway. 

See Banff ... Lake Louise... 

COLUMBIA ICEFIELD HIGHWAY ENROUTE 
7 


Fast Canadian Pacific transcontinental trains.. 
air-conditioned. Low round-trip summer fares 
to North Pacific Coast points and California. 


Ask Your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacific 
... 41 Offices in U. S. and Canada 
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A Pilgrimage to San Francisco 


FRANCES WORTHINGTON 
Teacher, Chopaka District No. 72, Loomis, Washington 


Prize Winner, The Instructor Travel Contest for 1938 


& THE goal of my pilgrimage was 

San Francisco. From a rural 
community to a metropolis; from 
the heart of Washington to the 
heart of California; from the pine to 
the palm; from mountains of almost 
perpetual snow to hills of almost 
perpetual summer. . . 

The ideal way to see any seaboard 
or lake city for the first time is from 
the water, and we were not disap- 
pointed with the lovely skyline of 
San Francisco. Ardently we hoped 
that the ferry service would never 
be entirely discontinued, for how 
else could one get such a marvelous 
view of the Bay Bridge with a giant 
ship passing slowly under? Treasure 
Island appeared as a fairy vision, a 
mirage, rising out of the waters of 
the Bay and ready to vanish with the 
setting sun. 

There seemed to be no order at 
the Ferry Building, but we knew 
there was, for our luggage came long 
before we were tired of watching the 
hurrying crowds: the smartly dressed 
travelers; the couple with a paste- 
board carton apiece and each leading 
a little child; the newly returned 
missionary from India with his 
native wife on his arm—wife attired 
in flowing yellow robes, with a black 
circle on her forehead (we read about 


them in the paper next morning)—., 


and both keenly alive to the notice 
taken of them. 

Much of the glamour of the city 
is in its history, but much also is in 
its situation and in its spirit. 
Hemmed in on three sides by water, 
it cannot spread out and so is neces- 
sarily compact. Yet it does not 
sem a crowded city. There is 
room for parks, marvelously beauti- 
ful ones, with almost anything one 
might wish in them, from a play- 
ground for children to an art gallery 
for adults. In Golden Gate Park is 
a Shakespeare Garden where John 
McLaren has brought together all the 
plants mentioned in the bard’s plays. 
Not only that, but appropriate quo- 
tations are engraved on bronze plates 
set in a brick wall. San Franciscans 
love to do things like that. One 
reason why San Francisco gives the 
impression of being such a happy 
city is that its people have done so 
much, and are doing so much more. 

What this spirit, this atmosphere, 
that pervades the city is, would be 
hard to define. It must be felt 
rather than explained. You feel it 
at the Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
where “Joan of Arc” and “El Cid 
Campeador” wave swords at each 
other across the stretch of lawn and 
“The Thinker” sits in lonely medi- 
tation between. You feel it as you 
stand by the balustrade of the Palace 
and watch a liner sail slowly in un- 
der the Golden Gate Bridge, while a 
freighter is putting out to sea. You 
feel it at Cliff House as you watch 
the seals on the rocks or, if the day 
is clear, gaze at the Farallon Islands, 
far out, like a gray cone rising from 

Stay sea. 


It is strong when you go to the 
top of Coit Tower, which is a 
memorial of that Lily who loved 
fires and went dashing to them on 
horseback. How she would have 
loved this enchanting view of the 
city! 

And when your friend takes you 
down some narrow little valley and 
at the end you find a delightful tea- 
room and a shop of exquisite wares, 
you are sure there is no other city 
like this. Then there is a store 
where you wander among carved 
chests and pictures and embroideries 
and glassware of such unbelievable 
loveliness that you wonder if there 
is money enough in the world to 
buy them. From there you are 
taken to the second-hand and curio 
shops, which are fully as fascinating. 

Back to Golden Gate Park and 
the Japanese Tea Garden, where you 
are served with tea and crisp rice 
cakes, and smile, as you enjoy them, 
at the woman who thinks cream and 
sugar should be offered. Here is an 
immense statue of Buddha with his 
snail-crowned head, and a remark- 
able wood carving of a house servant, 
half kneeling. The graceful pose 
and the fine ascetic features are very 
attractive. 

Lovers of Stevenson go to Ports- 
mouth Square, where there is a 
granite shaft topped with a little 
galleon, the “Hispaniola” of Treasure 
Island. 1 saw no malcontents ripe 
for revolution, such as Stevenson 
found, for the benches were crowded 
with Chinese men and the grass was 
thick with tumbling Chinese chil- 
dren; but the memory was there, 
and the words on the monument 
about being kind, and spending less 
than you earn. Such good advice, 
and so hard to take, though Steven- 
son knew how! 

A drive through the Presidio 
should not be neglected; nor should 
one fail to visit the Public Library 
and the San Francisco Art Gallery. 
De Young’s Museum makes history 
come alive, with its rooms furnished 
like those of the first Spanish settlers 
in California. 

But the place to go for history is 
Mission Dolores. The church itself, 
with its thick walls, its winding 
stairway to the choir, its old rosaries 
and vestments and pictures, is in- 
teresting, but the real attraction is 
the “garden,” as the courteous young 
woman in the entrance called the 
cemetery. It is beautiful with roses, 
begonias, fuchsias like young trees, 
dahlias, geraniums, and over the 
mission walls the purple bougain- 
villea—which was named not for a 
Spaniard but for a French navigator. 

Here are the graves of many nota- 
ble figures of the early days. In the 
center of the “garden” is a shrine 
dedicated to all the neglected and 
forgotten ones who rest in_ its 
shadow, and at one side is a statue of 
Father Junipero Serra, founder of 
missions, who may well be called the 
Father of California. 
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How to SEE TWICE AS MUCH 
on your trip to CALIFORNIA 


for little or no extra rail fare 


















FOUR SCENIC ROUTES | 
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AS YOU can see from this 


map, Southern Pacific’s Four 

Scenic Routes all meet at the San 
£ Francisco World’s Fair. By going 
to San Francisco on one of these 
routes and returning on another, 
you see an entirely different part 
of the U.S. each way. You see twice 
as much of California and the West 
as you would by going and return- 
ing on the same route—for little or 
no extra rail fare. 











9 GO, for example, on Southern Pacific’s Golden State Route through El Paso (side 
trip to Carlsbad Caverns National Park), Southern Arizona and Los Angeles. Or 
take our Sunset Route via New Orleans and the Old South. 
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SEE THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION on Treasure Island 


in the middle of San Francisco Bay, the most beautiful world’s fair in all history, 
with magnificent views of the two largest bridges ever built. On this magic island you'll 
enjoy the fun and excitement of a trip to the Orient, the South Sea Islands, Hawaii, South 
America, Australia and dozens of other foreign lands. You’ll have the time of your life on 
Treasure Island. 


N. E. A. CONVENTION - SAN FRANCISCO - July 2 to 6 


RETURN, as a suggestion, on our 


Shasta Route through the evergreen 
Pacific Northwest, or our direct Overland 
» Route. 

From most eastern and midwestern 
places, such ago one way, return another” 
Southern Pacific ticket costs you not 1¢ 
more rail fare than a trip straight to Cali- 
fornia and back on the same route. Yet you 
actually see twice as much! 








Southern 
Pacific 


THE WEST'S GREATEST 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 





MAIL THIS COUPON today and we 

will send you free booklets describing 
the San Francisco World’s Fair and our 
Four Scenic Routes. Address O. P. Bartlett, 
Dept. IN-3, 310 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ilinois. 


Name 


Address_ 
City State 


If student, give grade 
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GREAT BRITAIN — Kites Whe Foract | Pre eancain vean 


(Waddles with great dignity off FOR A 


" stage right.) ‘ NEW JERSEY 

LITTLE KITTEN (Oeginning to cr) x 
I) | R k L A N 1) again) —Oh, dear! What shall I do? ‘ 4 VACATION: 
GRAY PONY (galloping in from 


stage right)—Oh, what a fine day 
for a run in the pasture! The sun is 


so bright and the grass is so green. 

ns Pound Quaitors Dimes fyathen (Gallops about the stage. Suddenly 
ide he stops near Little Kitten.) What's 

Pounds - Shi this? I almost stepped on it! (Peers 

NCL « « @ @ | at Little Kitten.) Why, it’s Little 

Kitten! What’s the trouble? No 


one should be unhappy on a day like 
this—a fine spring day! 

LITTLE KITTEN (looking up with 
eyes so full of tears that she can- 
in rail travel and sightseeing. Economical as your visit to Great not see)—Who is it? Oh, it’s Gray 
Britain and Ireland will be, Pony! Gray Pony, I’m in great 
trouble. I’ve forgotten how to talk 
: kitten talk! I played with Bobby 
most enjoyable, never- and Billy Bow-Wow so much that 
to-be-forgotten event. now all I can say is m—bow-wow, 
m—bow-wow. 

GRAY PONY—Is that the trouble? 
Pll teach you how to talk. Listen *K 
to this. (Little Kitten begins to A 
smile.) Nicker, nicker, nicker. 


"and starting 10 or) again)—-No, no. | PERFECT VACATION 


That’s not the way to talk kitten 


| oy a the way I PLUS 
Ik. is 
| cnough forme is good enough’ for | THE WORLD’S FAIR 





Vacations cost less in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales — 









it will also prove to be a 





Where else will you find so many 








you! 
LITTLE KITTEN—But I want to From every viewpoint, this is 
talk kitten talk! : the year to spend your vacation 
GRAY PONY (galloping away)— . pa 9 
atta uldeal in the “perfect State’”—New 
MRS. MOO (entering stage right) Jersey. Special Travel fares. 
—What’s the matter, Little Kitten? Normal rates at hotels. More 
Has Gray Pony been teasing you? varied vacation delights than in 
+ AE — PP apne ee ae Mrs. — any comparable area in the 
; wf 2 eee | |S Was trying to — eyttodin a world. Finest surf bathing and 
. : | MRS. MOO—What? A great big i it £ kl 
Pa OE es | kitten like you just learning to talk! oS O>. Oe Oo aes 
. he Surely your mother taught you how lakes and lovely rivers. Good 
long ago! fishing. Excellent golf courses. 
LITTLE KITTEN—Yes, she did. Ideal bridle paths. Dancing to 


But I played with Bobby and Billy 
Bow-Wow so much that I’ve for- name bands. The people of New 


the world’s history gotten how to talk. Will you show Jersey will welcome you. Send 
and literature — and all within a few hours’ train ride, at 2¢ a me, Mrs. Moo? for booklets. 

_ MRS. Moo—Of course I'll show 
you how. I teach my little calves 
how to talk every spring. Listen to 


mementoes of the great names of 


mile? For instance, it costs but $16 round trip rail fare between 













London and Edinburgh; $4.25 for a day’s trip from London THE PERFECT STATE— 





2 , . ° TO PLAY, LIVE AND 
visiting Warwick and Stratford-on-Avon, this—Moo, moo. / 

Visit the Continent, if you must, by constant cross-channel _ LITTLE KITTEN—It begins all 
services. Write for free booklets to C. M. Turner, General right, but = doesn’t end like kitten NEW JERSEY 

: R talk. Can’t you tell me how kittens | "7" Eo 

Traffic Manager, Dept. 5, 9 Rockefeller Plaza (16 West 49th talk? COUNCIL , 
St.), New York; L. T. Jones, Middle-West representative, 333 MRS. MOO—That’s the way my Created to Tell You About one of the 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Lll.; J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast , calves learn to talk. You should be | Great Vacation Lands 


glad to talk that way! 
LITTLE KITTEN—But I can’t. My 


mother wouldn’t know me if I did. le eee o free eeeee 
MRS. MOO (walking off stage left) | 


representati\ e, 412 West 6th Street, Los Angeles, Calif., or 


YOUR OWN TOURIST AGENT 


—Moo, moo. Rind : , 
See the British and Irish Railways Exhibits at (There is 4 woise near the gate in | N&™ 7 cee c* .~ - 
the New York World’s Fair. Actually step aboard the fence. Baby crawls through.) State House, Trenton, New Jersey 7 
a British train, fully equipped with every mod- LITTLE KITTEN (running to Baby) | Kindly send me three booklets giving 
ern convenience and see what you get for 2¢ a mile. | —Dear little Baby, I’ve forgotten | authentic information for a New Jersey 
how to talk! Will you teach me? vacation: 
BABY—Go0, g00, goo. | (1) New Jersey; “The Playground of the 


. LITTLE KITTEN—No, that isn’t Nation” 
Ossociated right either. No one knows how to (2) Hotel Guide (3) Road Map 
talk kitten talk. , 


I can never talk to 


BRITISH o IRISH RAILWAYS |eaaierene s 


(Baby crawls back behind fence. 
Little Kitten sits in the gateway and \City_____|________State__—_ 
cries.) 











iS) ncotporated 
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@ Come to our glamorous northland 
this summer. See the stupendous 
glory of our rugged scenery. Enjoy 
the companionship of new friends 
—on the deck of palatial steamers 
on our beautiful waterways; at up- 
to-date summer hotels in the heart 
of the wilds. See Ontario in gala 
array for the Royal visit. Shop in 
our beautiful cities. Get the big 

72-page Ontario book 

Q\ containing 150 photo- 

graphs. It’s free. 

MAIL THE COUPON 


Ontario Travel & Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Canada, 






Please mail me free your 
72-page book on Ontario, also 
‘ complete road map showing 
highway connections from United States points, 











The Kitten Who Forgot 


(Continued from page 72) 


RABBIT GENTLEMAN (entering and 
seeing Little Kitten)—My goodness 
me sakes alive and some peanut pan- 
cakes on the multiplication tables! 
Why are you crying, Little Mew? 

LITTLE KITTEN (jumping up, and 
smiling through her tears)—Mew, 
mew, mew! That’s the way to talk 
kitten talk. Mew, mew, mew! 

MOTHER KAT (running in)— 
What do you want, Little Mew? 

LITTLE KITTEN (running up to 
Mother Kat and rubbing her head 
against her)—Mew, mew, mew! 

MOTHER KAT—What is the mat- 
ter? Mr. Longears, why did she 
cry? 

RABBIT GENTLEMAN—I do not 
know. Can you tell us, Little Mew? 

LITTLE KITTEN—I had forgotten 
how to talk kitten talk. I played 
with Bobby and Billy Bow-Wow so 
much that all I could say was m— 
bow-wow. So when Mrs. Wibble- 
Wabble, Gray Pony, and Mrs. Moo 
came by I asked them how, but they 
couldn’t talk kitten talk. I asked 
Baby, but all he said was, “Goo, goo, 
goo.” I didn’t know what to do un- 
til Mr. Longears came along and 
called me Little Mew. [I'll never 
play with the dogs again! (Con- 


| tinues to rub against her mother.) 


Dutch Dolls Cut from 
Wood 


(Continued from page 32) 


A little turpentine is used to thin the 
paint and to clean the brushes. 
Color girl’s cap, apron, collar, and 
cuffs white; hair and shoes of both 
girl and boy yellow or yellow-brown 
(made by adding a little blue and 
red to yellow) ; boy’s vest and socks, 
and girl’s socks and the tulips, red; 


boy’s cap, trousers, and sleeves, and | 


girl’s dress blue; and faces, necks, 
and arms flesh color (made by mix- 
ing white with a tiny bit of red and 
yellow). Paint the costume on the 
back of each doll. After all the 
colors are dry, outline the different 
parts of the costume in black to 
accent them. If the dolls are to be 
used outdoors, it is well to put on 
several coats of paint so that they 
will stand the weather. 

If garden decorations are desired, 
tack a slat on the back of each doll, 
or cut each figure with an extension 
at the bottom in the shape of a stake 
to drive into the ground. 

If the dolls are cut from card- 
board, water colors or crayons can 
easily be used, or crepe paper may be 
gathered to make the trousers and 
the dress, and organdy used for the 
apron. 


A Health Test 


(Continued from page 22) 
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TREASURE ISLAND 


Golden Gate International Exposition 
Now in Full Swing at San Francisco 


MAGIC ISLAND—risen from the sea 
A and radiant with light and color— 
is waiting to play host to you this sum- 
mer! Leading the eager procession to 
this glamorous Golden Gate Exposition 
are hundreds of Greyhound’s easy-riding 
Super-Coaches—the choice of thousands 
of teachers as the luxurious, low-cost, 
sightseeing way to San Francisco. Join 
these adventure-seeking ‘39ers in the 
new “rush” to golden California—go 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND 


CLEVELAND, OHIO . East 9th & Superior 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . Broad St. Station ........-. 
NEW YORK CITY . 245 West 50th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. ....- i2th & Wabash 
WASHINGTON, D.C... 2. 6. ese es 

. « « « 1408 New York Avenve, N. W. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN ........- 
. . « Washington Boulevard at Grand River 


BOSTON, MASS 








Name 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA ... . 
Pine & Battery Streets 
FT. WORTH, TEX. . 906 Comm 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. .......-. 
roadway & Delmar Boulevard 
CHARLESTON, W.VA. ,155SummersStreet 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . 


scenically—go at the greatest saving— 
go Greyhound! Fares are lower than for 
other types of transportation—the choice 
of routes is wider. You can include en 
route such travel thrills as the Redwood 
Highway, romanticold missions, Yellow- 
stone’s geysers, the Grand Canyon, 
Hollywood's star-studded studios, the 
whole incredibly varied range of Cali- 
fornia scenes. Start right now planning 
your vacation trip the Greyhound way! 


INFORMATION OFFICES: 


RICHMOND, VA. . 412 East Broad Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 609 Sixth Ave.,N 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 627 North Main Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 400 N. Rampart St. 
LEXINGTON, KY. . . 801 North Limestone 
WINDSOR, ONT. . . 408 Ouellette Avenue 
LONDON, ENGLAND .....:6-. 

A. B, Reynold -..@ deub 


erce Street 
. 60 Park Square 


. 630 Walnut Street 





Travel Facts about Golden Gate Exposition 


Mail this coupon to nearest Greyhound information office listed above. We'll send a 
colorful folder, full of Exposition pictures and facts—together with information on 
low rates and optional routes. Please put check mark opposite information desired: 
SAN FRANCISCO GOLDEN GATE EXPOSITION [(). NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 0. 





Address 











The trip that you 


have always hoped to take 


—some day 


How for as little as $876 you may 


travel round the world—in luxury 


Very likely you have talked time and again 
about a trip around the world. And if you 
have, and if like most people you've always 
thought that such a trip took many months 
and cost a good small fortune, consider now 
how you maytravel round the globe in no more 
than 85 days—and for little if any more than 
an ordinary vacation would cost. 

Such is the offer of the new American 
President Lines. Round the World, with visits 
to 17 ports in a dozen different countries, for 
$876 First Class! 


RRound the World President Liners sail on 
regular, frequent schedule throughout the year. 
And you may begin your cruise exactly when 
you choose, from either coast. 

Leaving New York, these famous, friendly 
ships make first for Havana and the Panama 
Canal’s old foreign cities; then sail on to Cali- 
fornia’s Los Angeles and San Francisco—and 
this year, the world’s most beautiful world’s 
fair. 

Beyond the Golden Gate, along the Sun- 
shine Route, Honolulu is their first gay port 
of call. Then Japan’s Yokohama and Kobe, 
China’s Hong Kong, and Manila in the palm- 
fringed Philippines. , 








Ss. you may go—from one exciting country 
to another, to the world’s most thrilling ports. 
To Singapore and Penang. Ceylon’s Colombo. 
India’s Bombay. To Port Said, Suez and Alex- 
andria, in Egypt. To Naples and Genoa in 
Italy, and France's Marseilles. 

And finally, home across the south Atlantic 
to a New New York—with the second of this 
year’s incredible world’s fairs. 


S.< your Travel Agent now, or write us for 
all details. Find out how easily you may make 
this never-to-be-forgotten trip, by crossing 
America by train— boarding your President 
Liner at San Francisco, disembarking at New 
York—then returning home by rail, all on a 
single ticket for $876. 

Or how, if you choose, you may make a 
26,000 mile all-water cruise round the world 
in only 104 days and how you may stop over 
in any or all of the countries on your route, 
visit ashore or make sidetrips; then continue 
on the next or another of these almost identi- 
cal ships. Complete all-water cruise fares are 
from $970 First Class, and you may take up to 
two full years. 


Every President Liner has ample sunny decks 
and an outdoor swimming pool. Each has 
every stateroom outside. And each serves the 
same fine American food. 

But find out a// about these celebrated ships 
and their unduplicated go-as-you-please trips; 
Round the World, or from New York to California 
or Hawaii, or to the Orient and back. 

There is a Travel Agent near you. Or write 
us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago; 514 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles; or 311 California Street, 
San Francisco. Offices also in other principal cities. 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT LINES 


Round World Services 


74 














In the Steps of the 
Conquistadores 


(Continued from page 70) 


out of nowhere, followed us, and 
turned into snow before we hair- 
pinned over Thompson Canyon and 
into world-famous Estes Park. 

When at last we reached the Great 
Divide, I stared entranced at the 
emptiness below. How could ingen- 
ious man have constructed a road 
along the sides of those almost in- 
surmountable peaks! On and on we 
traveled, past fascinating ranger 
stations, camps and cabins, until at 
the end of the day we finally reached 
the real birthplace of the Colorado 
River, the tiny source of the stream 
that grows and burrows and twists 
its way until, two thousand miles 
southward, it carves the Grand 
Canyon—that unrivaled masterpiece 
of Nature. 

After three brief weeks at Grand 
Lake—during which I lived a rap- 
turous lifetime!—my path led lei- 
surely back to Denver. What sights 
we saw on the return trip! Ore cars 
standing rusty and forlorn; sightless 
shafts sunk deep into the sides of 
living rock; and old abandoned min- 
ing towns, all reminding me of 
heroic days when each settlement 
was a hive of activity ruled by the 
law of the six-shooter. 

To me—and therefore to my 
students, this I promise!—the West 
shall no longer be a land of barren 
acreage and buried mineral wealth, 
but a land glowing with life and 
color and contrast, rich in historical 
and cultural associations, a land 
whose magnificence I shall long en- 
joy in retrospect. 


Nine Thousand Miles 


of America 


(Continued from page 56) 


In Sequoia National Park I stood 
in reverence at the foot of those 
great trees, the sequoias. No man- 
made temple could ever compare 
with these temples in magnificence. 
The famed Taj Mahal is beautiful 
but pretentious. The sequoias are 
beautiful but unpretentious, haughty 
but simple, inspiring but not over- 
whelming. As I left, I knew that I 
should never again be in the pres- 
ence of greater majesty. 

The dominant feature of Yosemite 
National Park is happiness—happi- 
ness everywhere! The Merced River 
literally frolics through the valley; 
the waterfalls leap joyfully over 
cliffs. El Capitan, Glacier Point, 
Half Dome, and the other peaks are 
bare granite, but they are so serene 
and peaceful and majestic! The 
sheer beauty of Yosemite Valley is 
enthralling. 


And as I moved up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 


San Francisco was thrilling. I 
have never seen a picture lovelier 
than the San _ Francisco—Oakland 
Bay Bridge seemingly suspended in 
midair, with the warm glow from 

(Continued on page 82) 
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WORLD-FAVORED TRAVEL-WAYS 
LEAD TO 
s 


That word “surprising” fits 
so many things in Australia! 
The magnificent sweep of 
her beaches; the regal blue 
of her mountains; the 
strangeness of her animals; 
the amazing marine life of 
her Great Barrier Reef! 





Far from war conditions, 
Australia is reached by swift, 
modern, low-fare liners via 
Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji and 
New Zealand. Favorable ex- 
change reduces living costs. 
Ask your Travel Agent for 
all details . . . for free il- 
lustrated booklets . . . no 
obligation. Or address: 


ArtHuR H. O'Connor, Manager 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
(A non-profit Community 
Organization) 
Box L, 510 W. 6th Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


















Europe This Summer 
Three Personally Conducted Tours 
The Supreme in 
European Travel 


Most Complete and Comprehensive Itin- 
eraries— Luxury with Economy 
Excellent ship space still available 
Write for Folder 
HECKERMAN’S TOURS, Bedford, Pa. 











Invitations — Asnouncements 
AL PRICES 
F 1 ec kts suaraved $10.00 
@ ing including two sets of envelopes 
100 Seript Lettering - $3.5 


Write for Sumpice 100 Visiting Cards - - 51.0 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO.,1042 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,Ps. 
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IND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS _ 





¢ 
JB. )), 


In peaceful Sweden, the 

= =} clash of swords has not been 
22 heard for more than a cen- 
tury. Its happy people have built a 
modern nation that is balanced and 
secure. In this land of rich romantic 
past, of gay modern cities, of tranquil 
natural beauty, and the magic glory 
of the midnight sun, your vacation 
will bring enjoyment and relaxation. 
* Sweden is the gateway to the Scan- 
dinavian wonderlands and the Baltic 
region. Convenient connections from 
England and the Continent. Eight 
days direct from New York in modern 
Swedish liners ®* This will be a Scan- 
dinavian Travel Year, so book early. 





Ask your travel agent or us for 
“LANDS OF SUNLIT NIGHTS” 
free booklet suggesting delightful Scandi- 
navian tours. Please mention Dept. NI. 





SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








‘he 1940 _ 
Helein ki ? 


FINNISH 
TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 


630 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 











KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Send for 600 Free Samples “3, 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-5, 711 Arch St.,PHILA.,PA. 


| OF 





Government 
Jobs 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


ial cs inae sigue alin ein iinet 
}— Be / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
expected, Dept. H230, Rochester, N. Y 
/ Sirs: Rush to me. without charge 
Get ready 2 (1) 32-page book with list. of 





Immediately many U. 8. Government Big.Pay 
Big oppor- Dependable Jobs. (2) Tell me how 


a 
tunity for $ to qualify for one of these jobs. 


i 


Mall Cou- / Name 
pon today / 
A 


5 


ddress 











A Unit on 
the Netherlands 


(Continued from page 17) 


F, Dutch luncheon. 

Served Edam cheese and crack- 
ers for parents and teachers. 

G. Check sheets on Holland. 

H. Planting and growing bulbs. 

I. Girls dress clothespin dolls in 

Dutch costume. 

J. Film of Little Dutch Tulip 

Girl shown to all grades. 

We rented this film from the 
Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

K. Open house for parents. 

VII. Summary. 

The interest kept up during the 
entire study. Children developed 
resourcefulness and initiative. They 
have come to know and to like 


things about the Netherlands. 


READING MATERIAL 


Stories and poems of the Nether- 
lands were located with paper mark- 
ers from time to time and the books 
placed on the Holland reading table. 
Since we purchased supplementary 
books for groups of three to five, 
pupils frequently read to each other 
in different corners of the room 
when there was extra time during 
the afternoon. Usually a group 
would choose their own leader, who 
would be responsible for difficult 
words and the reading aloud of each 
member. Slower children received 
much help and encouragement from 
other pupils, and the best pupils did 
not hesitate to ask for help in pro- 
nouncing words or answering ques- 
tions that could not be decided by 
the group. We could not have cov- 
ered so much material or acquired so 
much information if the reading ac- 
tivities had not created real initia- 
tive on the children’s part. 


Our DutcH SCRAPBOOK 
The children decided that it would 


be very practical to have just one 
big scrapbook, since good pictures of 
the Netherlands were hard to locate 
for individual picture books. 

Cream manila paper was cut 15% 
inches by 12! inches and fastened 
by rings. Each sheet was reinforced 
by cloth stickers where it was 
punched. An attractive Dutch pic- 
ture was found for the cover of the 
book which included these pictures. 
1. The location of Holland. 

A picture of a globe, a world map, 
and a map of the Netherlands were 
taken from a travel folder. The 
route from our state across the 
United States and from New York 
across the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Netherlands was traced in red. 

2. Costumes. 

Some of the costume pictures were 
cut from can wrappers. 
3. Scenes of Holland. 

Many friends contributed to these 
views and pictures. 

4. How the Dutch travel. 

Each child worked from time to 
time cutting out and pasting in the 
travel pictures. They wrote the 
headings and notes in large script. 
5. Cows. 

Numerous pictures of Holstein- 
Friesian cattle were found. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Over 9,500 Teachers Using the Oral 
Hygiene Teaching Unit Are Now Taking Part in 
This Drive Against Dental Ignorance 


oin this Crusade to 
Help Safeguard 


and Happiness 











@ Today in thousands of classrooms all 
over the nation, millions of children 
can be found who are shockingly igno- 
rant about their teeth and the care which 
| should be given them. This serious sit- 
|uation exists in spite of the splendid 
| work done by dentists and dental organ- 
| izations. These millions need your help. 
| As a teacher you have a great influ- 
ence on the personal lives and habits 
of your students. That is why we urge 
/you to join the thousands of others 


who are helping to make this nation- 
wide educational program a success. 

A complete Oral Hygiene Teaching 
Unit has been prepared to help you 
solve this problem in your classroom. 
It will save you hours of tedious study 
and research... 









Title 


The Pepsodent Co., 6901 West 65th St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me without any obligation on my part the 
complete material for my Oral Hygiene Unit. 


Name— = 


It will familiarize you with authentic 
dental facts... It will help you to 
awaken in your students a genuine in- 
terest and concern about the care of 
their te..u. 

This Unit is mot an attempt to bring 
advertising into your classroom. It has 
been prepared for your own personal 
use and can be used without mention of 
any product. It consists of fundamental 
dental knowledge in a booklet entitled, 
“Facts About Tooth Care,” a Teaching 
Outline, and an illustrated leaflet called 
“Three Rules for Healthy Teeth.” 

Plan your Unit now. Fill in the cou- 
pon below and the complete Oral 
Hygiene Teaching Unit will be sent 
to you immediately . . . absolutely free 
of charge. 
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We All 
KNOW 


The Rules 


@ In theory, it's easy for most of us to keep 
in the pink of condition. Being normal folks, 
we need simply to follow the rules for good 
health that we learned long ago. Fresh air, 
cleanliness, exercise, sufficient rest and 
coreful diet will all contribute to our health 
and happiness. 


@ The trouble is that in modern living, al- 
though we know the rules and would like to 
follow them carefully, we often violate them. 
Through overwork, overeating, or other in- 
fractions of the rules, we allow our bodies to 
become over-acid. Then headaches, colds, 
acid indigestion and many other common 
aches and pains are apt to make life 
miserable. 

@ At such times—in recognition of the fact 
that we have ignored the rules of health— 
it is just good common sense to relieve 
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& Trial Package of Alka-Seltzer Sent Free. Write to Miles Laboratories, Inc., Dept. I, 


- but we 
BREAK 
thom eveluy lay 





our distress harmlessly, at the same time 
counter-acting the excess acid condition. 


@ That is why many teachers, professional 
men and women, office people and others 
keep Alka-Seltzer tablets handy at work 
and at home. They have learned that these 
analgesic, effervescent, alkalizing tablets, 
while comparatively simple in formula, are 
scientifically compounded to bring relief in 
two very important ways. The analgesic 
(sodium acety! salicylate) relieves the actual 
pain and discomfort. The alkalizing ingre- 
dients help overcome the excess acid con- 
dition which so often exists when we suffer 
with common ailments. 


@ You can get Alka-Seltzer in convenient 
30¢ and economical 60c size packages at 
all drug stores, and by the glass at drug 
store soda fountains. Accept no substitute. 


Elkhart, Indiana. 









































do this: 


to the address below. 

















BS PS SS SD 


Help Someone Succeed 
BY SENDING US HIS NAME 


Ir rou know some worthy and ambitious man or woman 
who wants to find a way to win a fair reward in a life work, 


Suggest a career in life insurance field work and if you 
think this individual might be interested send us the name 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
places a high value on sincere recommendations if based on 
personal knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common 
sense, character, stability and genuine sympathy with 
others, The Mutual Life offers personal direction and 
training in life insurance field work, leading to permanent 
careers in the communities chosen. 

The Mutual Life’s new 32-page booklet “Can I Make a Living as a Life 
Insurance Representative?” is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Apvress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


Shoe Mutual Life 


Insurance Compan yof Mew Vork 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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A Unit on 
the Netherlands 


(Continued from page 75) 


6. Vegetables of the Netherlands. 

All of the bright-colored vege- 
table pictures were taken from can 
wrappers and seed catalogues. 

7. Flowers of the Netherlands. 

There was a wealth of bright 
pretty tulips, crocuses, hyacinths, 
and narcissuses for this section. 

8. Storks. 

These interesting birds were well 
represented by good pictures. 
9. Poems on Holland. 

The poems that the children had 
located in magazines and books were 
typed and pasted on sheets of the 
scrapbook. 

10. Artists and paintings of 
Dutch school. 


the 


Our DutcH LUNCHEON 


Making and selling cheese is one 
of the leading industries of Holland. 
The children had learned many 
things about the dairies and some- 
thing about the making of cheese. 
They became most interested in 
Edam cheeses, which have a bril- 
liant red rind and weigh between 
three and four pounds each. The 
town of Edam was located on a map 
and an imaginary canal trip with a 
barge of cheeses was traced to Alk- 
maar, the largest cheese market of the 
Netherlands. 

To satisfy the children’s interest 
as well as provide a better setting for 
our luncheon, an Edam cheese was 
purchased. 

Mothers, fathers, and supervisors 
attended our luncheon on Monday. 
Crackers were served with the cheese. 
A girl and a boy dressed in Dutch 
costumes served as hostess and host. 
During the luncheon, as is our cus- 
tom, we carried on a conversation 
with our guests and explained inter- 
esting things which we had learned 
during the study of the unit. 

Edam cheese is rich and can be 
served in very small portions. Even 
though the cheese ranges from fifty 
to sixty cents a pound, such a lunch- 
eon is a very satisfactory way to 
conclude a unit on the Netherlands. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
For the Teacher 


Books— 

Bok, Edward William: A Dutch 
Boy Fifty Years After (Scribner). 

Book of Knowledge (Grolier Soc.). 
“The Story of the Netherlands.” 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Compton). 

World Book Encyclopedia (Quarrie). 
“Industries of the Netherlands.” 

Magazines— 

Clark, Sydney A.: “Singing Towers 
of the Netherlands,” Travel, July 
1938. 

Julian, Katherine L.: “Holland— 
The Land below the Sea,” THE 
INstRuCTOR, March 1937. 

Kruisinga, J. C. M.: “A New 
Country Awaits Discovery: Drain- 
ing of the Zuider Zee,” National 
Geographic Magazine, September 
1933. 

Wilson, Ethel M.: 
Holland,” THE 
March 1938. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Mountain Magic 
in Washington... 


Snow fields and Alpine meadows 
toexplore on Mt. Rainier and Mt. 
Baker; bathing on Pacific Ocean 
beaches; wilderness trails on the 
Olympic Peninsula; romantic 
waterfront towns; sailings to Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alaska. Write 
for free booklet, ‘‘Pacific North- 


west Vacation Suggestions.” 














Geyser Gazing 

in Yellowstone... 
There’sa whole world of wonders 
in this oldest and largest of our 
National Parks. See it at its best 
by entering via scenic Gallatin 
Gateway; 85 extra miles of 
glorious mountain motoring 
without extra cost. Write for free 
“Yellowstone” booklet describ- 
ing low cost tours. 























Scenery Shooting 
on the OLYMPIAN ... 


Roll smoothly through a glorious 
panorama of forests and moun- 
tain ranges on this famous trans- 
continental train. 656 thrilling 


electrified miles . . . open 
observation cars through rugged 
Montana canyon, over the Con- 
tinental Divide and westward 
through the Bitter Roots. Air con- 
ditioned comfort in every class 
of accommodations. Grand food 
at low prices. And low fares 
everywhere West. Let our travel 
experts help plan your western 
vacationor yourtriptoeither Fair. 


F. N. Hicks, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Room 201, Union Station, Chicago, IL 


The MILWAUKEE 
ROA 


The OLYMPIAN 
The HIAWATHA 
sso1A-1 
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SAN DIEGO 


YOUR Exposition itinerary to the 
Pacific Coast this summer should 
include San Diego and the 
Southern California of your dreams. 


Come through the glamorous desert 
country of the Great Southwest, reach 
the Pacific at San Diego, where 
California began and Mexico begins. 


A few delightful minutes from 
San Diego, a quaint old foreign 
land awaits you. At San Diego 
the first Mission ... the oldest palm 
. famous La Jolla “aad Coronado... 
sports fishing . . . orange groves . 
America’s most beautiful municipal 
park ... the great Palomar Observatory 
eke and many other attractions. 


After that follow the Pacific shoreline 
through Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
Santa Barbara, Carmel and Monterey 
to the Exposition. A grand itinerary, 


a world of memories to take home. 














Write for “The Trail of the 
Padres,” illustrated itinerary 
chuck full of the California 
you want to see. It’s FREE. 


Address . . . Room 73 











San Diego California Club 
_J 












WILD FLOWERS Needing protection, list and 64 


colored stickers 55c; 60 colored 
cards 25¢ per doz.; 100 outlines to color 75c; 5 teachers aids 
lWe.; list free. Wild Flower Preservation Society, 
3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 
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A Unit on 
the Netherlands 


(Continued from page 76) 


For the Children 


Books— 

Brandeis, Madeline: Little Dutch 
Tulip Girl (Grosset & Dunlap). 
Carpenter, Frances: Our Little 
Friends of the Netherlands 

(American Book Co.). 

King, Marian: Kees (Whitman). 

Peck, Anne M.; and Johnson, Enid: 
Wings over Holland (Macmillan). 

Perkins, Lucy Fitch: The Dutch 
Twins (Houghton Mifflin). 

Thorsmark, Thora: In Wooden Shoe 
Land (Row Peterson). 

Stories and Poems— 

Dyer, Franklin B.; and Brady, M. J.: 
The Merrill Readers, Book 2 
(Charles E. Merrill). “How 
Hans Did as He Was Told.” 

Gates, A. I.; and others: Work- 
Play Books, Third Reader (Mac- 
millan). “Jan’s Home.” 

Harris, Julia M.: Visits Here and 
There (Houghton Mifflin). “The 
Triplets and the Milk Cart.” 

Kinscella, Hazel Gertrude: Kins- 
cella Readers, Book 2 (University 
Pub. Co.). “The Dutch Kitten 
and Little Miss Lucy.” 

In Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, March 1928: “How Hol- 
land Grew,” by Carolyn R. Free- 
man. 

In THe INstructor, March 1935: 
“Greta,” by Doris I. Bateman. 
Smith, Nila Banton: Unit-Activity 
Reading Series, Book 3 (Silver 
Burdett). “Holland,” “How 
Japik and Transje Dress,” “How 
Hendrik and Juliana Dress,” “The 
Third-Grade Children Give a 
Dutch Tea,” “How Jan Saved 
Pieter,” “Pigs for a Bulb,” and 

“Two Shoes.” 

Tuttle, Florence Piper: Our Book 
World, Third Reader (Longmans 
Green). “The Puppet Show,” 
and “The Old Dutch Mill.” 

Victor Records— 

“Bugle Song,” No. 22179. 

“Hungry Windmill,” No. 20213. 

“Hymn of Thanksgiving,” No. 
35770. 

“Where, Oh, Where Has My Little 
Dog Gone,” No. 22761. 


A Score Card for 
School Housekeeping 


(Continued from page 10) 


schoolhouse into one that is beauti- 
ful, comfortable, and clean. 

A simple score card for measur- 
ing the school building, grounds, and 
equipment in terms of orderly house- 
keeping is of value in introducing 
the idea of school housekeeping, in 
planning active pupil participation 
through the organization of com- 
mittees to assist in daily housekeep- 
ing duties; and finally in the scoring 
itself, to measure the improvement 
from month to month. 

The score card given on page 10 
has been used in a number of schools 
in New Jersey. 

EpiroriAL Note: In making up a 
housekeeping score for the year, you 


will, of course, wish to include the 
months from September through June. 































































SHE: You didn’t tell me oceans were smooth! 


HE: Oh, Canadian Pacific and I planned this 399% -less-ocean route 
to Europe just for you! 
SHE: And that marvelous Chateau Frontenac in old Québec, too? 


HE: Of course! And that’s just one of the extra thrills going the 
Romance Route! You know, we've a full thousand miles of 
the St. Lawrence before we even glimpse the Atlantic Ocean. 
















EMPRESS OF BRITAIN, queen ship of 
the mighty Canadian Pacific fleet, with 
more space per Cabin Class passenger 
than any other ship afloat...has full- 
size tennis and squash courts and swim- 
ming pool among its many unusual 
luxuries. Cabin Class, $228 up (with 
bath, $240); Tourist, $135.50 up; 
Third, $98. Popular Duchess and Mont 
ships, $122.50. 





39ZLESS OCEAN 
39% less ocean on the ST. LAWRENCE 


Romance Route to Eu- § SEAWAY cH 8 
rope...a full thousand } “pei 1927 MILES OPEN OCE, ES. 

miles of scenery down [J eee 
the historic, pictur- Ay 
esque St. Lawrence 


Seaway, from Montreal 
and Québec. 





















Folders, sailings...your own travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco, Montreal, 30 other cities in the United States and Canada. 









i. Switzerland you are 
always a welcome guest. 
The beauty and gaiety 
of the country is yours 
to share. For fun... for 
.for health 

come to Switzerland! 


NO VISAS—NO MONEY 
FORMALITIES 


rest. 





fyi 


SWISS 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION 





ZURICH — May to October 





Ask your travel agent or write for bookiet IN-1 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Modeling Clay Figurines 
(Continued from page 28) 


Take a small lump of clay to 
make the goose. 

Pull out the neck from the body. 

Pull out the head from the neck, 
and then the bill from the head. 

Place the goose in the boy's hands. 

Go over the whole figure, reshap- 
ing it where needed. If the figurine 
is to be used as one of a pair of book 
ends, leave the back of the figurine 
quite straight. 

Make the girl in much the same 
manner as the boy. Have the legs 
touch each other to add strength and 
solidity to the figure. Add the girl's 
skirt. 

Then add the waist, the arms and 
hands, and the head. Make the cap. 
Place a pot of tulips in the girl's 
arms. 

Children would like to be able to 
model the nose, lips, eyes, and so on, 
projecting, but this is usually too 
dificult for elementary-school pupils, 
although sometimes a child is clever 
enough to succeed. If a child wishes 
to try, have him barely suggest the 
features. Tell him not to make a 
large pointed nose, a decided mouth, 
and so on, for then the features will 
be so prominent that they will look 
more like those of an adult than 
those of a child. Some children like 
to take a small brush or toothpick 
and make eyes, nose, and mouth 
with colored paints. 

The majority of children like to 
paint their figurines. Some prefer 
to shellac them, but others do not 
because the white turns somewhat 
yellow when it is shellacked. Some- 
times pupils like to give the figu- 
rines five or six coats of shellac so 
that they look as though they had 
been fired in a kiln. 

Even in a dictated lesson like this 
one, there should be opportunity for 
the children to vary the result by 
changing the details. Some children 
will like braids instead of bobbed 
hair. Some will prefer to place a 
bunch of tulips, a goose, a doll, or a 
round cheese in the girl's arms in- 
stead of a pot of tulips. 

One boy modeled a tulip on the 
standard, near the girl’s feet, and a 
goose on the grass beside the feet of 
the boy. 

In painting her figures, one child 
showed the white lace cap that is 
often worn over the black cap, and 
another suggested little buttons on 
the boy’s blouse. 

After modeling these figurines, 
children will attempt such subjects 
as these: 

Pedro in Mexico hoiding his pet 
rooster. 

A Mexican man wearing his large 
hat and his rebozo, and carrying a 
turkey or a large box full of doves 
to sell on the street or in the market 
place. 

A Mexican woman with a basket 
of fruit on her head. This makes a 
very attractive figurine, and it is not 
difficult to do. 

Old-fashioned lady. The wide 
skirt may be made so long that the 
feet do not show. 

Indian chief. 

Indian woman with a baby on her 
back. 

A boy with a dog beside him. 








Where virgin lands and alpine play 
grounds dip down to sheltered fjords 
and sunny beaches 

A scenic land of romance -equable 


climate — beauty — and unexcelled 


recreational facilities. 

You-—and your family-can enjoy a 
Royal Vacation in British Columbia 
this Royal Year 

If you plan to visit any other part of 


the Pacific Coast this year, your 
travel agent will tell you how you 
can visit this great scenic vacation 
land without adding to the cost of 
your journey! 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS. VICTORIA, B c 











‘U-C’ EUROPE TOURS 
26 Days and Longer. Third Class from $331 


(Tourist Class slightly higher) 
Personally escorted. Frequent departures, First Class 
Hotels. Comprehensive itineraries. Extensive sight- 
seeing. Limited membership. Request Booklet “N-9” 
Gillespie, Kinports & Beard, Inc. 
8 West 40th Street New York, N.Y. 














Tweeds $2.75—Shetland $2.25 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00/b. 
Also Four Extraordinary Specials. 
YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BS) North Sth St. PHILA., PA. 


WANTED! 


TEACHER AGENTS 


to sell THE INSTRUCTOR and 
other leading periodicals in each 
locality. 


N Send for 600 FREE Sa 





Exclusive assignments are made for 
representing THE INSTRUCTOR 
at institutes, county, district and state 
meetings, and summer schools. 
Here is a real opportunity for you 
to earn extra money by pleasant work 
in your spare time and during the 
vacation periods. 

Liberal commissions are paid and all 
necessary supplies and_ instructions 
are furnished free. 


As we conduct a general magazine 
agency, you will be enabled to s@ 
licit orders for all magazines, both 
from the educational field and from 
the general public. 

Our attractive credit terms to teach 
ers and schools will be an aid to you 
in selling. 

Make application at once for imme 
diate agency work and for such & 
clusive assignments as are still open. 


Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Subscription Dept., DANSVILLE, N. ¥. 
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Vacations in’ 


W-COST ALL-EXPENSE Tours 
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LAKE LOUISE 
: and 
7 EMERALD LAKE 


d in the 
: Canadian 


Rockies 





When Travel Begins 
at Fifty 


(Continued from page 54) 


Our visit to El Paso was made en- 
joyable by the welcome of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the hospitality 
of the town. By bus we were driven 
up the scenic highway around Mount 
Franklin, high above the city. We 
looked down on the little blue thread 
running through the valley—the 
Rio Grande with its irrigation canal 
following by its side. The city made 
us feel proud of the early settlers 
who dared enter a country so for- 
bidding and desolate and wrest from 
it wealth and prosperity. 

A bus took us over the inter- 
national boundary to our Mexican 
objective, the city of Juarez. Here 
for hours we wandered through the 
open markets, striking bargains for 
rugs, laces, pottery, baskets, and 
curios without number. This in- 
teresting city, with its charming old 
Guadalupe Mission dating back to 
1549, has an Old World atmosphere 
which makes it hard to realize that 
one is only a few miles from the 
thoroughly modern American city of 
El Paso. 

Going through Arizona by train 
we didn’t realize that the tempera- 
ture had mounted to heights un- 

















This ts the pear to vistt 


Southern California 


Ste the San Francisco Fair too 





on one Cool Summer Vacation trip 




















Of course any summer is fun in 
Southern California. Any summer 


you can race down a wide white beach 
and leap into the cool surf...you can 
ride over high mountain trails, visit Old 
Missions, enjoy rainless days, sleep un- 
der blankets at night, taste frijoles in 
Olvera Street, sail to nearby pleasure 
isles,tour orange groves, oil fields, sunk- 


en gardens... Any summer, we say... 


























heard of in Michigan, until in Yuma | 
, me 
we left our air-conditioned cars to | , . : , ' 
walk among some Indian women You can find a Southern California 
, . . . . 
whose wares were spread out on the that's doing things. Creating movies, 
ground. ‘The extreme heat hurried new architecture, fashions (you ought 
us thankfully back to the train. to see the shop windows). Entertaining 
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) ! FOUR Colorful Days . . . from $57.00 Suddenly we came to “Desert’s encircled by the largest bridges ever 
° Wonderful Days . . . from $74.50 End,” a mecca for tourists who cross built. It’s a show you shouldn’t miss. 
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Take the Columbia Ice- 





field Drive at Jasper. 


STOP OVER AT JASPER IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Call or write any Canadian National 


Office for illustrated booklets. 


Boston. .ccececceess«++186 Tremont Street 
Buffalo......+++.22 North Divisio n Street 
Chicago........4 South Michigan Avenue 
Cincinnati. ...206 Dixie Terminal Building 
Detroit....+..1239 Washington Boulevard 
428 West Superior Street 

«+ eeee 414 Fairfax Building 

607 South Grand Avenue 

634 Marquette Avenue 

673 Fifth Avenue 


.1500 Chestnut Street 
155 Fifth Avenue 





G. T. R. Station 

648 Market Street 

.1529 Fourth Avenue 

ee $14 North Broadway 

St. Pa First National Bank Building 
} m, D. ¢ 922 15th Street, N. W. 

WV al, Quebec 360 MeGill Street 
GOING TO THE FAIRS? 


Double your enjoyment! Ask your near- 
est agent about routings via Canada — 
and include one of these exhilarating 
Canadian National trours—Canadian 
Rockies, Alaska, Gaspé, or the Maritimes 





WO glorious vacations in one! Take that long- 
dreamed-of trip to Alaska this summer—but don’t 
miss the thrills of the Canadian Rockies en route! 
Stop over at Jasper and enjoy a grand new Alpine 
setting for your favorite sport, amid the mightiest peaks 
of the Canadian Rockies. Take the spectacular 75-mile 
motor drive right to the Columbia Icefield. Rates at 
Jasper Park Lodge from $7.00 a day, with meals Ask 
about low cost all-expense tours of Jasper National Park. 
Then—on to Vancouver or Prince Rupert where you 
board a palatial Canadian National “Prince’’ steamship 
for the delightful 1000-mile cruise through the Inside 
Passage to Alaska. Round trip fare from Vancouver, 
Victoria or Seattle begins at $95, including meals and 


berth (except at Skagway). All outside staterooms 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 











SEND FOR THIS NEW HANDY-SIZE CATALOG 


We have just printed a new edition of our handy-size catalog which fully 
describes all of the Owen publications for teachers and schools, including: Instruc- 
tor Teaching Aids; Poster Pattern and Handwork Books; Full-Color Prints of Art 
Masterpieces; Entertainment Books; Song Books; Poem Books; Arithmetic, Spell- 
ing, Language and Reading Helps; Basal and Supplementary Readers; Annotated 
English Classics; Graded School Libraries; Outline Books; School Souvenirs, etc. 


Send for Your Copy Today—give complete address; a postcard will do. Also send 
names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogs. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Settlement of 
California 
(Continued from page 21) 


and compare it with the Pueblo 
and cliff-dweller houses which 
Junipero Serra saw on his trip 
through the desert, and with 
our own houses. 
3. Make weapons, and fish weirs 
used in getting food. 
4. Prepare an Indian meal by 
grinding corn with mortar and 
pestle, and getting frying oil 
from walnuts. 
5. Compare clothing and health 
habits of the Indians with ours. 
6. Make pottery, beads, and bas- 
kets. 
7. Discuss Indian superstitions. 
8. Find out about Indian tribal 
organization. 
9. Give a spring festival such 
as the Indians gave. 
10. Learn Indian songs and 
dances and prepare a script for 
the festival. 
11. Make costumes and masks 
to use in the spring festival. 
Mission life. 
1. Make a report on Junipero 
Serra’s and Portola’s hard trip 
through the desert. 
2. List the kinds of work neces- 
sary to build a mission. Find 
out who did the work. 
3. Make a map of a mission, 
showing the house itself, the 
fields, the homes built for mar- 
ried Indians who worked in the 
fields, the presidio, the mission 
creek, the woods, the beach, and 
the trails. 
4. Construct a model mission. 
§. List the things which the 
missionaries taught the Indians. 
6. Make a map of El Camino 
Real (The King’s Highway) 
showing the location of the 
twenty-one missions. 
7. Give a play about a day in 
a mission. 
Spanish life. 
1. Find out why the Spanish 
came to California and the story 
of the first settlements. 
2. Make a map showing the 
first settlements, the important 
ranches, and haciendas. Show 
which of these remain. Learn 
the English meaning of some 
Spanish names now used. 
3. Show how the Spanish set- 
tlers made the natural resources 
of California give them an easy 
life, whereas the Indians had 
been poverty-stricken slaves of 
surface environment. 
4. Make a map showing all the 
products raised in California. 
5. Make a map of an hacienda, 
showing the patio, the fountain, 
the houses of the Indians, and 
the other outbuildings. Study 
pictures or some examples of 
Spanish architecture. 
6. Find out about the life in 
an hacienda. Learn how the 
Spanish danced, rode, and enter- 
tained. 
7. Learn Spanish dances 
bring castanets to class. 
8. Make costumes and plans for 
a Spanish gala day. 
9. Give a Spanish fiesta. 
(Continued on page 81) 
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1939 GOVERNMENT Jogs 
FOR TEACHERS 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of thejy 
training and education. Big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Writeimmediately to Franklin [p. 
stitute, Dept. H229, Rochester, N. Y., for free list 
of positions for teachers and full particulars telling 
you how to qualify for them. 


> mg: 
9°100.000 2: com 
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Listed monthly in our magazine and helpful 
contest articles and our own contest. 


SPECIAL FOR $1.00:: 


6 mos. subscrip. and booklet on contesting, ] 
CONTEST WORLD-NEWS 


—~—-_~~-~- 








Dept. T, 512 Fourth St. Toledo, Ohio } 











omplete Dypucatinc Outrit! 


The Multi Printer Hekto- 
graph will duplicate any- 
thing you can write, print, 
type, draw or trace, 75 or 
more copies from each original. Takes any 
size up to 9x12 inches. Contains enough 
supplies for many hundred copies. Nothing else 
needed, Mail orders oniv. Sent postpaid for §] 
cash, or C. 0. D. plus postage and charges, 


MULTI PRINTER CO., 5932 Newburg Ave., Dept. 302, Chicago 


New, Sound, Time-Saving! The Self-Help 
Picture Dictionary defines in 3x4 inch pictures 


over 500 words carefully chosen 
for frequency of use by beginners. Includes clever carj 
device for teaching vocabulary-building, phonics, language 
ete. Sixty 16x21 inch pages, one half inch print, cloth ix. 
dex tabs, heavy paper, durable cloth binding. Suitable for 
group or individual use. Price $7.50. With double black. 
board easel, $11.00. Four workbooks, three at 5c, one at 
25c. Protected by patent and copyright. Your school sup- 
ply house or PLAY AND LEARN GAME COMPANY 
Sturgis, Michigan. Money refunded if not satisfied. P 
















Dental Health 
Educational Material 
For the Busy Health - Minded 
Teacher. Booklets, pamphlets, post. 
ers, plays, charts and stories. Graded 
seat work for reading and coloring 
Send 10c for 32 page illustrated book. 
let on “The Care of the Teeth.” 
Write for free catalog of dental 

health educational material. 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
212 E. Superior St.,Dept.B,Chicago, in, 


INCREASE YOUR EARNINGS BY SELLING 
IMPORTANT ITEM 


used in the public schools and widely advertised, 
if you call on or are connected with the schools in any 
way, you can earn large commissions. Can be car- 
ried as a side line or sold in spare time. Fine op- 
portunity for school employee. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SERVICE Co. 
1600 E. 30th St., Cleveland, O. 
Ninth Annual Conducted Tour 


} 
7 COUNTRIES - - $410 | 
{ 
( 




















EUROPE 





(Steamship fare included) 
DR. MARION J. HAY 
Florida State College, Tallahassee 


| aati 





DOLD LOLA LO LOLO TO. 


——EUROPE IN 1939!— 


16 exceptionally attr. sailings covering 
SCANDINAVIA ... THE CONTINENT 


from May 17 to Sept. 16. Rates from $352 all expense 
TOURIST Class: or $298 using Third on steamers. 
Send for booklet M-5,"*Europe a Reality”’ 


METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Specralists in European Travel 


260 Tr t St., Bost 


N. Y. WORLD'S FAIR FOLDER 


FREE Including beautiful Map 
& Views of New York City. 
Write for Folder “I” 


for two’ du HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway at 63rd St., NEW YORK, N.Y. 








, Mass. 





























WANTED ORIGINAL 

POEMS, SONGS 
. . Send Poems to 
COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, ltd., Dpt.183, Toroate, Can 


For Immediate Consideration . . 





Government Jobs 


EXAMINATIONS SOON INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and ma Ged 
ience n : 
ace fee Fea 
om + 
ney WATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 5193, Chicas? 
ee 
















t home — in re time. Many overcome 
A onan fright.” gain Sc eT. ont 14 

crease earni wer, t vay. 
for free klet, How to Work Wor 





5 : aking th 
ders With Words and requirements; 

American Institute Dept. 
Sec michigan Ave. Chicago, imine 
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FROM THE CROWDS ¢ 


ANADIAN vacations are 
§ spacious vacations. You're 
away from the heat, away from 
the crowds, in this glorious 


forested northland, whether you 
choose the mountains or seashore. 


To help you choose, we have 
prepared this magnificent pic- 
torial book, ““Canada Calls You”. 
It has hundreds of dynamic 
photographs; action shots; 
scenic shots; close-ups; vistas. 
It describes and illustrates every 
section of this broad vacation- 
land and tells you how to get 
there across a friendly border 

devoid of red-tape. Send 

today for your free copy. 


CANADIAN 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA - CANADA 


| Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. L-139 


" Please send me free copy of your 60-page 
illustrated book about vacauoning in Canada. 


O Please send information on.............- 


district, province of 


ao is eee re = 








ee pg, 











The Settlement of 
California 
(Continued from page 80) 


Individual and group work is sup- 
plemented by reports and class dis- 
cussions until all the questions are 
answered satisfactorily and the play 
may go on. 

After final production, the class 
discusses the culmination of their 
work in order to determine what mis- 
takes may be avoided in the next 
unit, 

The teacher evaluates the unit in 
several ways. She checks each pupil 
according to his progress in achiev- 
ing desirable attitudes. She gives a 
test which is based, not on facts 
brought out in the unit, but on in- 
creased understanding of the year's 
work. This may be supplemented 
by a short test to find out whether 
factual 


certain elements necessary 
for understanding of future work 
have been mastered. Deficiencies 


which may appear are best removed 
by individual attention. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bolton, H. E.; and Adams, E. D.: 
California's Story (Allyn & 
Bacon). 


Coolidge, F. C.: Little Ugly Face 


and Other Indian Tales (Mac- 
millan). 
Dana, Richard Henry: Two Years 


before the Mast (Grosset & Dun- 
lap). 

Jackson, H. M. H.: Glimpses of 
California and the Missions (Little 
Brown). 

Kaler, J. O.: Martha of California 
(American Book Co.). 

LaMere, Oliver; and Shinn, H. B.: 


Winnebago Stories (Rand Mc- 
Nally). 
Moran, G. N.: Kwahu, the Hopi 


Indian Boy (American Book Co.). 

Paden, W. G.: Seeing California 
(Macmillan). 

Perkins, Lucy Fitch: The 
Twins (Houghton Mifflin). 

Richards, Irmagarde: Our Cali- 
fornia Home (Harr Wagner). 

Saunders, C. F.: With the Flowers 
and Trees in California (Mc- 
Bride). 

Sullivan, E. C.; and Logle, A. E.: 
Story of the Old Spanish Missions 
of the Southwest (Lyons & Carna- 
han). 

Wagner, Harr: Pacific 
Stories (Harr Wagner). 


Indian 


History 


“The Law of 
Good Workmanship” 


(Continued from page 9) 


@ OUR poster on character educa- 
tion, stressing good workman- 
ship, will be especially useful in 
teaching children any kind of con- 
struction work. This poster is the 
seventh one in the series which com- 
menced in September and will con- 
clude in June. The content of these 
posters has been selected from a 
$5000 prize Children’s Code, written 
by William J. Hutchins, president of 
Berea College. This code appeared in 
a similar form in Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, during 1920. 
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EAVE these golden threads into your sum- 

\¢ mer plans, ee the happiest, most varied 

western vacation ever. It can 
cally, via the Santa Fe! 

Point your itinerary, of course, at the Golden 
Gate Exposition. This fascinatingly beautiful and 
exotic international show, set on its cool green 
Treasure Island in San Francisco’s world-famous 
harbor, will be the high objective of all western 
trips this year. It is on your list already, if you’re 
attending the NEA Convention in July. 

And what a series of experiences you can add 
to your trip to the Exposition! Traveling via 
Santa Fe, you can pause a day or more in his- 
toric Old Santa Fe, ee an intimate Indian-detour 
by motor through age-old Indian pueblos and 
primitive Spanish-American mountain villages; 
follow the rim drives and thrilling trails of 
Arizona’s glorious Grand Canyon; explore for 
miles the hidden witchery of Carlsbad Caverns, 
in southeastern New Mexico, unrivalled in size 
and beauty... 

Now add Southern California ...San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Hollywood ...and then the majes- 
tic mountains, waterfalls and giant forests of 
Yosemite. National Park. You can include all, 
or any combination of these grand experiences, 
economically and conveniently, going out or com- 
ing back via the Santa Fe. 


done so economi- 


@ Your nearest rail or tour bureau representa- 
tive will gladly help you plan such a 1939 Cali- 
fornia vacation via Santa Fe at the lowest possible 
cost, Or, if you prefer, just mail the coupon. 





Route of the World's Largest Streamlined Ficet 


For swift, comfortable transcontinental travel, at special 
low fares during the Exposition, Santa Fe offers a whole 
fleet of famous trains. These include the Scout, daily 
economy coach-sleeper train; El Capitan, all-chair-car low- 
cost streamliner that whisks between Chicago and Los 
Angeles in just 3934 hours; the California Limited, and 
Grand Canyon Limited. There is new streamlined service, 
too, between San Diego, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 


FOR FREE PICTURE BOOKLETS, JUST 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines, 1240 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois. 
Send picture booklets and folders: Indian-detours 1); Carlsbad Caverns 1); Grand Canyon D; 
California 0; Yosemite Park 0; Golden Gate Exposition Q); All-Expense Escorted Tours OQ; and fares 


from... ; eT LOT ee eee See See 


never a better year 
to see the WES 
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enroute to or from 


, GOLDEN GATE 


EXPOSITION 


and the 
NEA CONVENTION: 


San Francisco 
July 2-6 inclusive 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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“B” Deck Stateroom on M.S. Kamakura Maru 


se batons hace le gracias ipso 


Gracious living en modern, swift ships reflects the very service which 
is the pride of the N.Y.K. Line. Travelers who appreciate the niceties 
of life enjoy the quiet modernity of N.Y.K. liners ... remarkably large 
staterooms, and smart bars ...the glistening swimming pools and the 
truly international cuisine. e N.Y.K. liners surround you with the 2nd Class 
pleasant aids to distinctive living at sea, plus the latest maritime 


PACIFIC COAST TO JAPAN 


All Year round-trip fares: 


Ist Class . from $595 


Cabin Class from $464 
from $359 
Tourist Cabin from $245 


inventions and perfect seamanship. Around the world, across the AROUND THE WORLD 


Pacific or encircling it, N.Y.K. liners speed you to Japan, China, Man- 
choukuo, Australia, India, Malaysia, the Mediterranean and Europe. 


Cabin & Ist Class from $908 
Tourist& 2nd Class from $546 


SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT or write Department 30, N.Y.K. Line: New York, 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 551 Market St.; 
Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave.; Chicago, 333 N. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, 518 W. 6th St.; or any Cunard White Star Ltd. office. 
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YOU TOO WILL BE GUARANTEED 
$270 FOR 90 DAYS’ WORK OR 
$1,200 FOR 300 DAYS’ WORK 





For Ambitious, Energetic Teachers 
Decide NOW to Enjoy your Summer Vacation—and 
Earn money at the Same Time. Your natural intelli- 
gence and educational training make this an ideal field 
for your immediate success. 


This May Be Your Opportunity 


Thousands have found this opportunity to enter the 


Mrs. Willey, a teacher just as business world and without any previous business ex- 


you are, was ‘eft a widow with 
two children: 

“I have worked for The Edu 
cators Assn. for 12 years, have 
had steady promotion, earned 
twice as much as I could have 
made in any other work I may 





have chosen My health has 
improved and I find it is a 
pleasure to feel that you are 
working for yourself. 

The company is perfectly reli 


and contacts. 


perience forged ahead with amazing rapidity to become 
top-notch money makers. 


Go Places--See Things—-Meet People 
Travel positions in this congenial work will broaden 
your aspect, and give you extremely valuable experience 
We pay your fare. This is a bona fide 
offer, with no red tape attached to it. 


We Train You—Equip You 


In a short intensive course, we train you in our methods; 
help advise and prepare you in every detail to begin im- 
mediately in this gainful occupation. You earn from 
the day you start to work. 


Planned and Accomplished Success 
Most of our representatives earn much more than the 


able, truly cooperates with you minimum amounts guaranteed you. Read what some of 


in every way, and gives you 
what is due you 





I cannot understand why any 
one with ambition should re 
main working at stated salaries 
as The Educators Assn. gives 
value for value received many 
times over and one may well 


be proud to. represent such & EDUCATORS ASS’N, 307 Sth Ave., N.Y. C. 
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these successful men and women say and think of this 
work in your kindred field, together with their stories 
and records of earnings. 


28 Years A Leader In Its Field 


For over a quarter of a century our product has been 
the finest of its kind produced, a necessity of many. 
There is no limit to its possibilities for big earnings, as 
has been proven by thousands in the past. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
**True Experience Stories’’ 





Nine Thousand Miles 


of America 


(Continued from page 74) 


the sunset reflected behind it, and the 
boats, looking like toys, anchored 
beneath it. There were, besides, 
Golden Gate Park, Chinatown, and 
Treasure Island to visit and enjoy; 
Alcatraz added a thorn to the rose. 

Salt Lake City was different and 
informative. We learned many in- 
teresting and admirable things about 
the people of Mormon faith. And 
here, in Great Salt Lake, we had to 
admit that we found water in which 
we really couldn’t sink. 

Yellowstone Park could not be 
described adequately in many pages, 
much less in one short paragraph. 
The scenery is supreme. There are 
its universally famous geysers, can- 
yon, lake, snow-capped peaks, flora 
and fauna to command one’s atten- 
tion for weeks and weeks. 

In Colorado, mere mention of the 
exhilarating experience of climbing 
Pike’s Peak must not be omitted. 
Previously I had had little realization 
of just how high 14,110 feet would 
seem! That, however, is the Peak’s 
altitude above sea level, and one 
really climbs 8,130 feet from the 
level of Colorado Springs. There is 
a vast difference between thinking 
distance and traveling it. The ascent 
of Pike’s Peak is an altogether thrill- 
ing, triumphant, light-headed ad- 
venture! 


When Travel Begins 
at Fifty 


(Continued from page 79) 


Chinatown, with an afternoon of 
shopping. 

San Francisco was our next ob- 
jective. Leaving the train at Oak- 
land, we ferried across the Bay, 
scarcely able to realize that before 
us were the Golden Gate and the city, 
set high on its hills. 

Situated on a_ peninsula, San 
Francisco was limited in horizontal 
growth, but since it could not ex- 
pand, it has grown upward. Space 
is so precious that garages are built 
into the first floors of buildings. In 
the cliff apartment houses, on steep 
hillsides, the main entrance may be 
at the fifth or sixth floor, from 
which level the occupant either 
descends or ascends to his apartment 
by elevator. 

The trip from San Francisco to 
Portland was one of the high spots of 
our tour, for after retiring to our 
berths we watched the lights in the 
valleys, the beacon lights on the 
mountaintops, and most amazing of 
all, the lights on both ends of our 
own train as we wound around and 
up toward Mount Shasta. Our 
porter had promised to call us at 
§:30 so that we could see this 
famous mountain, but it was not 
necessary—we were already gazing 
spellbound at its beauty as we ap- 
proached it. To us, who live in a 
comparatively level country, the 
majesty of the mountains was breath- 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Announcing = 


Teacher Helps 


for 


ALCOHOL 
EDUCATION 


New objective materials are now 
available including playlets, objective 
devices, experiments, program and ref. 
erence materials. They will hel 
teachers meet the requirements of 
state laws for the teaching of the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics. Ma- 
terials suitable for all grades. 


PLAYLETS 


From Class Projects 
Alcohol in Court (Grade 4) 10c, 3 for 25¢ 
The Wise Bunnies (Grade 5) 10c, 3 for 25¢ 
One Drink is Too Many (Grade 6) 5c, 8 for 25¢ 


FOR PRIMARY GROUP 


To be read to pupils (grades 1, 2, 3) 
Mrs. Gray Bunny’s Children (CRABB) 


44 pages. For first, second and third grades 
The little bunnies learn many valuable 
things; so do the children who also learn by 
coloring nine full page pictures 


Mrs. Gray Bunny’s Health Book 
(CRABB) 


Uniform with Mrs. Gray Bunny's Children 
book, pages to color.... ; Si: 


The Gray Bunny Children Still Learn. 
ing (CRABB) 


DG BO CR ccceccancsserscene . 15¢ 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GROUP 
(grades 4, 5, 6) 
Answers to Alcohol (CALDWELL) 


45 pages. For teachers and pupils of gram- 
mar grades. Stories of fifteen visits made by 
the class to the chemist, doctor, police, ete., 
to ask about alcohol. Illustrated by mem- 
bers of the class............. a 20¢ 


That Awful Ethel (PRESSLY) 


25 pages. Records nine visits (chapters 
between 11-year-old Billy and his college 
student uncle who comes home for week-ends 
Billy tells what he is learning in school 
about Alcohol, but Uncle Fred does not 
believe it all until he reads up on it in the 
college library 15¢ 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Basic Principles and Outlines 
A Syllabus In Alcohol Education 


(PALMER) 
50 pages. A logical organization of the 
several steps in the study of alcohol, source, 
nature, actions, uses outside the body and 
effects when taken in drinks, showing the 
relation between these several phases. Ar- 
ranged pedagogically for teachers and others 
who need an orderly understanding of the 
subject Easy reading, high school vocabu- 
lary What every teacher should know 
about alcohol, regardless of the grade she 
will teach —— 


How I Taught Alcohol Education (A 
Compilation) 
By a successful teacher, 16 pages of reports 
of successful teaching projects: account and 
full outline of unit developed in Sixth Grade 
together with the approximate wording of 
the numbers in the “radio program” given 
by the children at the close of the course. 
Method suitable for grades from fourth to 
tenth. Fascinating reading, method adapt 
able to any grade Excellent reading....10¢ 


Teaching Plan for Alcohol Education 


4 pages. An outline of material for objec 
tive teaching with suggestions for correla- 
tions at the various grade levels.......... 2c 


Special Program for Frances E. Wil- 
lard Day 

16 pages of selections by well-known authors 

and specially-written numbers in prose and 

rhyme to help make the scientific facts easy 

to remember piel 


Seeing Is Believing (HANSON) 


pages. Cut of and directions for an ¢ 
i ——— 


4 
hibit in Alcohol Education......... 


TEACHER HELPS—LEAFLETS 


The Simplified Story of Alcohol....... each 2 cents 

Yes, Ethyl Alcohol Is A Poison ae 

The Danger in Wine and Beer 

Why Drink Dulls the Driver 

What’s In a Drink?.... 

How to Reduce—‘Alcoholitis”’ i 

These Troublesome Triplets——Temper 
ance, Moderation, Abstinence eH 

Why His Father's Son Did Not Drink “ 

Alcohol and Automobile Accidents = 

Safety on the Highroad oy 

The Bible and the Use of the Word 
ene anaes 3 

Who Is Responsible ?.... 

The Sequence (venereal disease) 


hononons 


wrote 










JUST OUT! 
PIONEER GIRL by Clara Ingram Judson. 
Tells the many activities of Frances Willard’s 
early life, her hopes and aspirations. 30 
beautiful illustrations. Suitable for all eight 
grades. . Please add 5c 
mailing cost. 








Any of the above materials will be 
sent postpaid upon receipt of your 
check or money order. Write for our 
FREE 72 page Catalog contaiming 
complete listing of additional mate- 
rial for teaching Alcohol Education 
Also ask about special discounts om 
quantity orders. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


1730 Chicago Avenue Evanston, Illinois 
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12 DAYS-ROUND TRIP 


Visit gay Havana—the world famed Panama 
Canal... La Ceiba, Honduras and Puerto 
Cabezas, Nicaragua, interesting tropical ports 
..in one comprehensive 12-day cruise. 
Steamer used as hotel in all ports of call. 
Sightseeing trips arranged. Plan now to take 
this delightful vacation cruise. Weekly sail- 
ings each Wednesday from New Orleans. 
Write for descriptive literature and low sum- 


$117.50. 
OR VISIT 


MEXICO CITY via Vera Cruz 
12 DAYS---ALL EXPENSE 
ROUND TRIP - - -$145.00 

Sailings fortnightly from New Orleans 


Write F. G. Prat, Traffic Manager, 
or your local tourist or railroad agent. 


STANDARD FRUIT 
& STEAMSHIP CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


mer rates. 








PENCIL REWARDS 
GET CHARTS USED! 


Here’s added incentive to pupils 
to use the famous Shinola Neat- 
ness Charts: 5 quality pencils, 
each stamped with the pupil’s 
name, given for Certificate en- 
closed with Chart, and 10¢ to 
cover handling and postage. 
Get full details today ... Mail 
coupon below for as many Charts as you 
need—they’re FREE. 





Would you like a handy 4m 
Home Shine Kit for your 
own use?Contains daub- 
er, polisher and tin of ? 
Paste polish. Just en- 
close 25¢ with coupon. 


ee a a a amp ae eee 


a 


Hecker Products Corporation, Dept. 1-339 
88 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


0 Please send me——Neatness Charts, FREE 


O l enclose 25¢ for a handy Home Shine Kit 


Name 





Street and Number 





City. State 





rfeo----- 


—E 
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A Windy Day 


(Continued from page 15) 


way home everyone was glad the 
wind was blowing. Now isn’t that 
rather strange?” 

“Not at all,” his mother answered 
laughing. “Didn’t you ever hear the 
verse which begins “Whichever way 
the wind doth blow, Some heart is 
glad to have it so’?” 

“To be sure I have. ‘And blow 
it east or blow it west, The wind 


that blows, that wind is best.’ ” 


A Test on Power 


(Continued from page 23) 


Key 
I. 1. power 
2. lifting and transporting 
3. locomotives 
4. Dynamos 
5. cement 
6. the head 
7. a stream flow evenly 
8. windmills 
9. swift rivers 
10. North America 
11. Watt 
12. Boulder 
ry Fe 
14. coal 
15. expands 
II. 1. power 
2. piston 
3. steam 
4. oil 
5. muscle; wind; animals 
6. sun 
7. sun 
8. tides 
9. falls (rapids) 


_ 
i) 


. anthracite; 
nite 

11. carbon 

12. energy (power) ; 

13. streamline 

14. electricity 

15. Grand Coulee; Bonneville 


bituminous; lig- 


lubrication 
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A Test on Possessive 
Forms 


(Continued from page 22) 


Key 
1. girl’s 18. guide’s 
2. puppies’ 19. birds’ 
3. employees 20. dairymen’s 
4. doctor’s 21. Hikers’ 
§. Jane’s 22. farmers’ 
6. driver's 23. Men’s, women’s, 
7. owner's children’s 
8. crane’s 24. monks’ 
9, Beavers’ 25. earth’s 


children’s 
men’s, women’s 
clerks’ 

girls’, women’s 
boys’, men’s 
women’s 


10. Boys’ 26. 
11. bankers’ 27. 
12. city’s 28. 

bishop’s 29. 
13. ponies 30. 
14. husbands’ 31. 


15. Ladies’ 32. man’s 
16. poet’s 33. men’s 
17. warriors’ 34. Delegates’ 








You'll be pa at your s6s-qaine 
appetite and delighted with the fine food.’ 
with which we cater to it . 


Good companions and the iun of nuns 
of-the-ship privileges explain why. : 
THE VALUE on the North Atlantic. Sai) 
the friendly, modern, 1 Class way. For 

full details write for beautifully illus. 
' trated color booklet I. — 


RED STAR LINE, 17 BATTERY PL. NEW ¥ 
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Eggs @ ' 
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Chicken 7 rro 
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Corn Fritters Cromerat 
“ is e Plaza Dressing 
— Baked _ At Alaska 


Assorted © ted Cheese 


Frvit Tea 


Mocca 
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17 BATTERY PL., NEW YORK, N. Y. 






















A New Kind of Vacation! 


® Beach or mountains as you will. 
Weather as you like it... 56° at 7,000 feet 
up in the mountains... 80° at uncrowded 
beaches of soft white sand. 


draped in exotic blooms... and the emerald 
No end of 


Indigo peaks 


Caribbean surrounding ll. 
things to do and see. 


Summer tariffs are distinctly down. For booklet I consult 
your travel agent, or Pan American Airways, Eastern Air Lines, 
United Fruit Co., Canadian National Steamships, or The 
Jamaica Tourist Trade Development Board, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, or Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I]. (Cable “Devboard”). 











@ Trade classroom fatigue 
for carefree leisure, with a Minnesota 
summer program of swimming, fishing, 
golfing, boating, and complete rest. We 
have hundreds of suggestions well suited 
to your budget for every vacation pref- 
erence. Send the coupon below for com- 
plete details. 
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MINNESOTA TOURIST BUREAU 


State Capitol, Dept. 39, St. Paul, Minn. 
I'd like Free Vacation Literature on: 





() Fishing (C) Resorts 1 Golf 2 Cabins 

(}) Camping OC i 0) Tennis () Swimming 
Name.__.... . — a shninanninenapiliannnpindicinteeninuptannsititend . 
Addreas._. iesinihannbidelepriiaiaieaciians aniline 


ee ciciitunsianianaiaminans —— — | 
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USE THIS ORDER FORM for new or renewal sub- 
scriptions to THE INSTRUCTOR and for other magazines 
and teaching helps.* . . . PAY LATER if more convenient. 


* See advertisements af other magazines or teaching helps in previous issues or send for catalog. 





THE INSTRUCTOR Date 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. ‘ 


Enter my subscription (0 new or 0 renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
with the issue for C) 1 Year at $2.50. C] 2 Years at $4.00. 


Send me other magazines, or teaching helps, as follows: 

















This order totals $ . ©) 1 will remit on or before April 5th, 1939. [] 1 am enclosing 
payment in full. ([) | am enclosing check postdated April 5th, not to be cashed before that date. 





My Name one _— P.O. a 


St. or R.D. State 
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The Dance of the Caterpillars 


(Continued from page 13) 


Sunbeams: yellow crepe paper 
combined with yellow transparent 
cellulose paper. 

Before the curtain rose, the Nar- 
rator appeared and said: 

“We had a cocoon. We watched 
the cocoon every day. One day 
when we got back from lunch we 
had a surprise. A beautiful Cecro- 
pia moth had come out of our co- 
coon. We decided to have a play 
about it. The name of our play is 
‘The Dance of the Caterpillars.’ 

The curtain opened on an out- 
door scene painted on a backdrop. 
Directly in front of the backdrop sat 
the children who represented daisies. 

At the front of the stage were the 
children who represented the cater- 
pillars, resting on gray cheesecloth. 

Two children who represented the 
south winds appeared, one from each 
side of the stage. They entered 
rhythmically to “Rustle of Spring,” 
by Sinding, while the Daisies swayed 
to the music. The South Winds said 
“OQoo—Ooo—Ooo. We are the 
South Winds. We blow the Daisies 
on a windy day. Ooo—Ooo—Ooo!” 
Then they danced off the stage. 

The music changed to slow chords 
in C minor so as to fit in with C 
major of the next musical selection. 

The balance of the play followed 
closely the interpretation Jay had 
originally given. The same music by 
Mendelssohn and Brahms was used. 

The Cocoons stepped out of their 
brown caterpillar costumes, emerged 
as moths, and to the “Minuet in G,” 
by Beethoven, danced away. 

The finale was a song which the 
children composed and put to music. 
[See page 13]. 


OUTCOMES 


I. Development of observation. 
A. Watching the cocoon daily. 
B. After the emergence of the 
moth, observing its color. 
C. Noticing its manner of rest- 
ing, the position of its wings, 
and what kind of feelers it has; 
comparing this with pictures of 


butterflies resting, the position of 

their wings, and what kind of 

feelers they have. (No butter. 
flies were available.) 

D. Observing the habits of the 

moth. 

II. Development of 

sponses. 

A. Appreciating beauty in na. 

ture. 

B. Listening to, feeling, and in. 

terpreting beautiful music. 

C. Expressing oneself in music, 

rhythm, song, and dance. 

D. Appreciating color harmony 

through contrast and combination 

in the making of costumes and 
scenery. 

E. Appreciating the beauty of the 

human voice, with emphasis on 

how we place our voices. (This 
applied to the speaking chorus of 
the South Winds.) 

III. Development of imagination. 
A. Creation of the play. 

B. Creation of the costumes. 
IV. Development of greater social 
consciousness. 

A. All contributing to the one 

activity. 

B. Presentation to an _ audience, 

requiring poise, control, and con- 

fidence. 

V. Development of number concept. 
A. How many costumes do we 
need? 

B. How many of these will be 

caterpillar costumes? 

C. How many will be for the 

winds? 

D. How many weeks until the 

day of the performance? 

E. How many days until the per- 

formance? 

VI. Development of reading ability. 
The children wrote their invita- 

tions to the play as well as their pro- 

grams. They composed the words 
for the Narrator, the South Winds, 
and the song. The whole activity 
became a basis for experience reading. 


Note: The author wishes to acknowl- 
edge the assistance of Miss Mabel Guile, 
Supervisor of Music, Stephenson School, 
New Rochelle, New York. 
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“The Windmill” — Jacob van Ruysdael 


(Continued from page 16) 


were quite popular during his time. 
What he did was to paint scenes of 
his native Holland with poetic un- 
derstanding and great care for the 
beauties of detail which give us such 
an accurate view of the country and 
its many moods. 

Almost all of his works have the 
same sense of stillness and the great 
care in developing a simple but fine- 
ly balanced composition which is 
evidenced in “The Windmill.” He 
did not wish to paint people, and yet 
he felt that they were essential to a 
truthful portrayal of the Dutch 
landscape. He therefore asked other 
artists to paint in the figures for 
him. This was a common practice 
at that time. 

In all his landscapes there is a pre- 
dominance of the quiet mood with 
its characteristic note of sadness. 
He was very fond of waterfalls, and 


there are many canvases among the 
four hundred and fifty-nine that he 
painted which are of this subject. 
The power of clouds, the might of 
waves, the mingling of earth and 
watef in marshy land—all this inter- 
ested him too. His great painting 
of the proud Dutch windmill is one 
of his best-known works. 

The Dutch made a real contribu- 
tion in the field of landscape paint- 
ing, and no one did more to help 
raise it to its place of lasting enjoy- 
ment than Ruysdael. 

His was a life that knew poverty 
always and no appreciation from his 
fellow men. He died when he was 
only fifty-four years old. 

Some of his works are: “An Ex- 
tensive Flat Wooded Country,” “The 
Swamp,” “The Borders of a Stream, 
“The Beach,” “Edge of the Forest, 
and “Wooded Landscape.” 
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Memories of gardens at their gayest and 
carnivals at their brightest ... of exqui- 
site scenery and time-hallowed shrines 
... will enrich your vacation in Japan. 


Teachers especially will find fresh inspira- 
tion in Japan. Your impressions of Japan’s 
cultural and industrial progress—its exotic 
art, historic dramas, folklore, enterprising 
newspapers, bustling cities, charming vil- 
lages and, above all, its great educational] 
system—will serve long as topics for your 
classroom. Fares are moderate, steamships 
luxurious, and exchange for American 
money is favorable. Japan invites you to 
see the real Japan! 











j tion or literature, see your Travel: 
t or address the Japan Tourist Bureau, 551 
Ave, New York, N. Y., or 1151 So.\ 


Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 
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Visiting N.Y. World’s Fair? 


Thousands will find our dignified service the smart 
way to visit New York City and the World’s Fair— 
often visitors to a strange city rely on their own 
ability to obtain the best accommodations and see 
the most sights for the least—actually they often 
receive the poorest accommodations, see the least 
sights and pay the most. Are you in that cate- 
? 

sci NO OBLIGATION 

Write for complete information on how we can 
make your trip more comfortable, enjoyable, 
interesting and inexpensive. 

NEW YORK PERSONAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
233 Broadway ‘Woolworth Bldg.) New York City 


ills 


——.._. o == —— 
Prevents Children from 
having Travel Nausea 


16MM COLOR FILM WITH SOUND 

LOANED 

Te Schools 
You Pay | 

Postage. 25 

minutes of Ed ti 1 d 

$4 ucationa! an 

interesting Entertaining 

CaveScenes A. A Specify date wanted 

Address: THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY, LURAY, VA. 















































: Increase Your Income 

quickly and easily at home. Wentworth 
Supplies you with work and furnishes all 
“| | materials. Write today for FREE 
aa BOOKLET. 


Wentworth PictorialCo.Ltd.DEPT.240,Hamilton,Ont. 
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When Travel Begins 
at Fifty 


(Continued from page 82) 


taking. For an hour we watched the 
morning sun’s rays pierce through 
the blue mists above Shasta’s summit 
and then gradually lift and dispel 
them as the mountain finally passed 
from our view. 

It was our misfortune to visit 
Portland and Seattle during the days 
of the forest fires, and the beautiful 
Columbia River Drive was some- 
what obscured by smoke. Mult- 
nomah Falls and its hospitable hotel 
softened our disappointment. 

Seattle, with its lovely gardens, 
its beautiful shore drives and homes, 
seemed an ideal place in which to 
live, with an average summer tem- 
perature of 72 degrees and a winter 
average of 42 degrees. 

After a delightful visit to Vic- 
toria, capital of British Columbia, 
we returned to Seattle and then be- 
gan looking forward to our day at 
Glacier Park. Not even the thrill of 
watching for the entrance to the 
Cascade Tunnel, and actually passing 
through this second longest tunnel 
in the world, could cause us to for- 
get our objective. . . 

Glacier Park at last! Everybody 
was soon out of the train and ready 
to enter the buses that met us. 
Winding through the valley before 
the climb began, we had majestic 
peaks before us and on both sides, 
such grandeur as we had never hoped 
to see! On the curves of the road to 
Logan Pass, the highest point in the 
park, we leaned in, feeling that just 
to look over the outer edge might 
topple us into the abyss! Across the 
valleys were other peaks covered 
with ice and snow. We could reach 
out and touch melting ice, or moun- 
tain flowers growing next to a 
glacier. A little brown bear stopped 
us and begged for a ride or a bit of 
food, but no one seemed inclined to 
grant him either favor. A golden 
eagle perched on the rocks ahead of 
us, and a little fawn posed on a 
ledge. On Logan Pass we used the 
geologist’s field glass to watch moun- 
tain goats high up on a rocky peak. 

Downward we went toward 
Going-to-the-Sun Chalet. Here a 
luncheon and a brief rest fortified 
us for the remainder of the trip. At 
Glacier Park Hotel we were greeted 
by Blackfeet Indians, the official 
welcomers of the hotel. These In- 
dians support their tribe through 
contacts with Park visitors. Their 
native songs and dances, their stories 
in sign language, their beautiful 
white doeskin suits and tepees all 
touch a warm spot in the tourist’s 
heart, and when a tourist’s heart is 
touched his purse strings are 
loosened. After a delicious dinner 
at the hotel we boarded our train. 

Two days more of friendly visits, 
games, and stories passed pleasantly. 
A few hours of good-bys to friends, 
exchanging of addresses and promises 
to continue our friendships—then 
we were back in Chicago and our 
tour was ended. The tour was 
ended, but not our memories. Be- 
sides, at fifty our journeying has 
just begun. There are other sum- 
mers ahead! There are other tours! 
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Here’s What You See 
on the SANTA FE TRAIL 


@ TAOS PUEBLO, a scenic 
side trip to age old Indian 
dwellings. 


@ SANTA FE, Capitol of New 
Mexito, site of America’s 
oldest church—Art Museum, 
Governor’s Palace. 


@ ALBUQUERQUE, in the Val- 
ley of the Rio Grande, gate- 
way to the Indian Empire. 


@ GRAND CANYON, West’s 


grandest sight—a short side 
trip from the Santa Fe Trail. 


@ LOS ANGELES— HOLLYWOOD 
—See Southern California— 
your agent will arrange stop- 
overs at no extra cost! 








To double the thrill and the educational value of 
your visit to the Golden Gate Exposition, go via 
Santa Fe Trailways! Then, without adding a cent 
to your vacation budget, you’ll see every import- 
ant mile of the most fabulous, spectacular land in 
America. You'll pass through Cattle Towns and 
Pueblos whose names ring with history, romance, 
adventure. You'll see Indian ceremonials, rodeos 
and breath-taking sights—the Grand Canyon, 
Petrified Forest, Painted Desert! 


Air-Conditioned Buses at No Extra Cost 


Equally important, you’ll enjoy these spectacles to 
the utmost, for you’ll travel in luxurious, dust-proof, 
weather-proof, air-conditioned streamliners! For de- 
tails, costs, and colorful illustrated folders describ- 
ing the Indian Empire, consult your local Trailways 
Agent, or mail the coupon below. 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


20 E. Randolph, Chicago; 421 W. 2nd., Wichita, Kans.; 
6th & Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 









wiW 
ye aN YORK 
Member, National WiC pent lammananar 


TRAILWAYS | 


System 


this COUPON to nearest address 
listed above, for full travel details; 
SANTA FE TRAILWAYS, TOUR DEPT. : 

Please send information on your service 
from 
My name 
Street —— 





to. — 








} 
} 








City. State 
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IN OCEAN FARES 
ON YOUR 


ab Trip 10 
Sothareee ROPE 


Ask for details of this outstanding offer 
te educators. 


Engiand - France - Germany 


“End of Term” Sailings 
With College Orchestras On Each Ship 


Swift Lloyd Expresses 


BREMEN + EUROPA 


JUNE 14—JULY1&25 JUNE 21—JULY 8 


oa sé 
Hapag Famous Four Expresses 


DEUTSCHLAND - HAMBURG 


JUNE 22—-JULY 20 JUNE 29 
NEW YORK - HANSA 
JULY 6 JULY 13* 


SPECIAL STUDENT SAILING 


BREMEN - JULY 1 


For leisure at our Lowest Rates 


Cabin and Third Class Only 
Loyd BERLIN * Hapac ST. LOUIS 


JULY 2* JULY 8* 
*Cali at Ireland 


ALL- EXPENSE TOURS OF EUROPE 


in connection with “end of term" sailings 





EASTER VACATION CRUISE 


s.s. NEW YORK « APRIL 7 
9 Days + $112.50up 


to Kingston and Havana 








Two outstanding free Hapag-Lloyd book- 
lets "Summer Courses Abroad” concern- 
ing summer study at the great universi- 
ties and "Guide Book for Study in Europe” 
which covers all year-round courses are 
available on request. 


Send for your copy of the 1939 edition 
of Hapag-Lloyd's 230-page book which 
answers all questions on travel 

to and in Europe. Sent on re- 

ceipt of 25 cents (stamps ac- 

cepted). Address Dept. INS -3, 
Hapag-Lloyd. 


Your Travel Agent, or 
Educational Service Dept. 





HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 







57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
669 Fifth Avenue near 53rd St. 
Offices and Agencies in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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World’s Fair of the West 


(Continued from page 66) 


“under glass” by the millions of 
visitors. Arrival and departure will 
take place in the Port of the Trade 
Winds, and full terminal overhaul 
will be made in the Hall of Air 
Transportation. 

A very special feature of the 
United States Federal exhibit will be 
a dramatic presentation of the six 
distinct civilizations of the American 
Indian, with artisans producing In- 
dian handicrafts of exquisite work- 
manship. This type of exhibit will 
be characteristic—not being static 
but showing functional activity and 
achievement. The visitor will see 
not things so much as processes; not 
finished objects alone, but forces at 
work; not the end only, but the 
means. 

The lighter side, traditional alike 
at county fairs and world’s fairs, 
receives due recognition. “The Gay- 
way is described as “Forty Acres of 
Fun.” In “Streets of the World,” 
in “Hollywood Boulevard,” and in 
“Chinatown,” the Exposition offers 
amusements, eating places galore, 
and shops full of curious and beauti- 
ful things. 

Many unusual events in the fields 
of education, music, art, drama, sci- 
ence, and sport will take place at the 
Exposition or in near-by cities dur- 
ing the months that the Fair is open. 








Statue of Diana the Huntress, in 
the loggia of an exhibit palace. 


As the 1939 meeting place of the 
National Education Association, San 
Francisco naturally will be a magnet 
with doubly strong attraction for 
teachers. (On page 71 of this issue 
of THe INstructor is a prize let- 
ter entitled “A Pilgrimage to San 
Francisco’; on pages 54, 55, 56, and 
67 are other such letters, describing 
travel in Western United States. 
Apropos of the N.E.A. convention, 
the May issue will carry an article 
devoted to San Francisco and the 
Bay region.) 

By taking advantage of low rates 
and “go one way, return another” 
offers, thousands of teachers will be 
able to see during the summer not 
only the San Francisco Fair but the 
New York World’s Fair. Other thou- 
sands will plan to attend the Western 
exposition during the spring vaca- 
tion, and the other after the close of 
school. The New York Fair, which 
opens April 30, will be featured in 
the Travel Section of THe INstruc- 
ror for May. 























TREES 


AND MARIPOSA BIG 


LOFTY SIERRA DOMES, glistening snow peaks, steep granite walls, 
the nightly Firefall, booming waterfalls and the huge Mariposa Big 
Trees all set the stage for your Yosemite holiday. To overlook Yosem 
ite would be to miss one of the world’s most amazing scenic wonders. 


Ask your travel or ticket agent for details—seasonal attractions, the com- 
plete range of accommodations, rates, ways to come and a choice of All 
Expense Tours. Y osemite is a four-season playground. It iscentrally located 
in California and may be easily included on any transcontinental ticket. 
For scenic folders, write to Dr. Don Tresidder, President, Yosemite 
Park and Curry Co., Box 305, Yosemite National Park, California. 


Overnight FROM SAN FRANCISCO OR LOS ANGELES 
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SNOW WHITE 


An Operetta 


CHARACTERS 


e w White Lady of the Tresses 
wal of Poppyland ee ae 
i ) 
Prince of Arcadee yp 


The Seven Dwarfs 


; Woodland Fairies 
Podgio, a Keeper’s Son 


Peasants of Poppyland 
Lady of the Shoe- Spirits of the En- 

strings chanted Mirror 
Lady of the Kerchiefs Ladies in Waiting to 
Lady of the Fan the Queen 
Minute descriptions for action of dialog and 
songs, steps and figures for dances, costumes 
and staging. 
Royalty charge for production included in cost 
of play. 

MANUSCRIPT AND MUSIC $3.50 


VAN DYKE PLAYS 
Fallbrook, California 


AIR MAIL letters are received within one 
or two days. 














ask your dealer to show you 
CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


rT SOSTS ONLY, 1B: A 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Cai 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. fi Bo) 


260 W.40nSTREET N.Y.C. 











p 
“ FORGET THIS 
WEEK IN 


MAINE 


SUN. Down the coast, along the wide, white, 
uncrowded beaches. There’s a charm to the 
rolling waters of the Maine sea. 

MON. Eastward along the more rugged coast 
where giant rocks jut into a frothy surf, and 
fragrant pines fringe the shore. 

TUE. A graceful sweep away from the coast 
takes you into wild forests, with a background 
of massive mountains. 





WED. Up the soaring mountainsides to lofty 
lookouts. Good roads take you up above quiet 
lakes and green valleys. 
THU. Then into the lake region where rip- 
pling water laps the wild shores of countless 
lakes. Canoes and boats dot the scene. 
FRI. Through quaint Maine towns where 
friendly folk live unhurried lives. As the days 
fly by you feel more and more welcome. 
SAT. No matter how long you stay, you hate 
to leave. You have unforgettable memories 
of hospitality, beauty and incomparable food. 
® Sail, fish, swim in salt or fresh water of Maine. 
Ride, hike, camp, play golf or tennis. Why not 
spend the summer in Maine? R ized colleg 
summer courses for masters’ degrees in Arts 


and Education . . . B.S. and A.B. degrees for 
= school graduates and undergraduates. Mail 











Big coupon. 
ysem- © See the Maine Exhibit at 
the New York World's Fair 
ders. 
THEN SEE MAINE! 
com- 


FREE BOOKLET! 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, Dept. 541 

. St. John Street, Portiand, Maine 

smite Please send me the new illustrated Official 
° Maine Vacation Guide for 1939. For summer 








rnia. School information check C) 
Name 
Street 
ELES City State 
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Molly O’Dowl's 
Magic Stew 


(Continued from page 15) 


then we will make him give us the 
money. — 

Molly, seeing that there was noth- 
ing else to do, started toward the 
house to get her shillings. 

“Well, now! And what can the 
matter be, this fine summer morn- 
ing?” a cheery voice called out. 

She looked up the road and saw 
an old man coming slowly along, 
leaning on a stout thorn stick. It 
was Larry, the storyteller of Meath, 
who spent his time wandering up 
and down the highways through the 
country, and telling tales of olden 
times. 

“Well! Well! And what seems 
to be the trouble?” he repeated, as 
he joined the group. 

The farmer and tinker told him, 
both yelling at once. When they 
finally stopped for breath, Old Larry 
said nothing, but stood sniffing the 
air for several moments. 

“My! My!” he remarked at last. 
“It seems to me that I smell real 
Irish stew cooking, such as only 
Molly O’Dowl! knows how to make!” 

Molly nodded. 

“What you two men are needing,” 
the storyteller went on, “isn’t so 
much this girl’s shillings as a plate of 
her stew. It’s hungry, indeed, you 
must be from traveling so far.” 

The farmer and tinker tried to 
protest, but Old Larry waved them 
into the house. “There’s magic in 
that stew,” he insisted, “and if only 
you'll eat some, it’s likely you'll find 
your two carts as good as ever when 
you come out again—and, if not, 
there'll be time enough then to settle 
the matter of the shillings.” 

So finally the farmer and the 
tinker let Molly serve them each a 
big steaming plate of stew. 

As soon as they had begun eating, 
the girl ran outside to help the story- 
teller gather up the tinker’s pots and 
pans and the farmer’s apples, polish 
off the dust, and put them back into 
their proper places. Since the road 
was soft, not a pot nor a pan was 
scratched or dented. 

Molly and Larry had just finished 
when the farmer and tinker came 
out, in a much pleasanter frame of 
mind, now that they had eaten some 
of Molly’s delicious stew. When 
they saw that their loads were as 
good as ever, they were so delighted 
that they would not even think of 
taking Molly’s shillings. 

So they each went on their way, 
one of them up the highway, the 
other down. Old Larry, too, hurried 
off so that he should get to Bally- 
briggan that afternoon. 

Molly O’Dowl hastened into the 
house to peel the potatoes and cut up 
the carrots and onions for another 
potful of stew. 

“There’s not a girl in Casselcleigh 
will be looking finer than I do when 
I have on my red skirt,” she said 
to herself. “But there’s one thing 
I'm never going to do again, and 
that is to throw a chunk of peat at 
a pig without first looking to see 
what is beyond him.” 

And from that day to this, she 
never has! 
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OWN A ROYAL 





“Just Ask Your 
Friends About 
GEOG” «6 


“I did. And they all 
said, ‘When you own 
a Royal you own the 
best.” Now I use a 
Royal Portable daily 
in working out projects 
and reports—as well as 
for all my letters—too.”’ 


“Amazing 

The Work You Get 
Done on a Royal !” 
“I used to put things 
off——because ted 
writing. Now I 
it fun to use a 
Portable 


find 
Royal 
I clean up 
my daily routine in a 
hurry and I’m working 
on a thesis in spare 
time.”’ 


“I'm Afraid — I'm a 
Little Bit Lazy”... 


“‘A Royal Portable fits 
i y picture fine. 
time—I ak 
reports in half an hour 
that formerly too 
twice as long. And 
they’re good—the prin 
cipal and the other 
teachers praise them.’ 


EASY MONTHLY TERMS 


FREE 


] Royal's Instant Typing Chart, shows you how to TYPE RIGHT. 
* Royal Portable at no extra cost-a handsome, all-weather triple-convertible carrying case. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. D-30, 2 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 








EVERY TEACHER SHOULD 
KNOW HOW TO TYPE! 


Prove to your own satisfaction that you 
can enjoy the advantages of typing 
(1) get more work done; (2) get 
ahead faster; (3) have more spare time 
—if you own a Royal Portable with 
Royal’s Instant Typing Chart. 


Ask your friends who own Royala— 
they'll tell you how good they are. 
Scientifically designed for fast, com- 
fortable action. Handsome to look 
at—great to use. A life-saver to every 
teacher who likes to make time count! 


READ WHAT ROYAL GIVES YOU 


Standard, full-sized keyboard. Easy, effort- 
less action. Touch Control*. Finger Comfort 
Keys. Genuine Dust Protection. Automatic 
Paper Lock. Touch-set Tabulator and many 
other office typewriter features to make typ- 
ing easier, faster for everyone. 


Tested, 












Proved, 
Guaranteed! 


Made by the 
world’s larg- 


writers. 





* Trade-mark for key-tension device, 











SEE what a Royal will do! Then own it on your own 
terms—take your choice—pay cash or pay in easy monthly 
terms with small carrying charge. Mail coupon today 
for full details of MRoyal’s offer—prices, terms, Free 
Home Trial—everything. No obligation 


INCLUDED with every 


on 


Tell me how I can own 
Royal 


—a latest model 
HOME TRIAL. 


(DO YOU OWN AT 


make it help pay! 
on coupon margin for 


Portable——with 


YPEWRITER NOW? 
Write Make 
full trade-in value.) 


on easy monthly terms 
FREE 


Then 
and Serial No. 


Name 











Street. — — | 
City ——————- — | 
State. 








Your pupils will love 


the music on these 





Music that LIVES for children conven- 
iently listed in this new catalog 


All teachers of children will find these records of 
The free catalog lists records in the 
following groups: Records for Grades 1 to &..... 
Songs to learn.....Instruments to recognize.....Beau- 
tiful melodies....Rhythms for dancing, marching, 
hopping, skipping .... Rhythm bands..... Stories ..... 
Art, folk and lyric songs.....Part singing.....Program 
and pure music....American music.....Holidays. 

Nature 


great value! 


Victor Records! 





FREE TO 


tu di oO 


TEACHERS 


P .... Nationality 





Folk dances.....and many others. 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 
Educational Department 


RCA Manufacturing Co 


Camden, N.J. A Service 


inc 
of the 


Radio Corporation of America 
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| THE SEMI-MADE WAY 


Now you can enjoy the thrill of 
wearing dresses that are “per- 
sonally tailored to your meas- 
urements” without paying the 
price of such luxury! 

You select the style from an 
assortment of models fashioned 
by the leading designers of Paris, 
New York and Hollywood. You 
| have absolute say on how you 
like your dresses to fit— whether 
you like them nipped in here or 
a little extra fullness there. 

Just how you can enjoy this 
unique service is fully explained 
in the style brochure we have prepared for you, 
telling about the Berth Robert Semi-Made plan 
that has solved the problem of how to have ex- 
pensive looking clothes for a little. All you do 
is sew a few simple seams...all the difficult 
sewing is done by our expert ‘tailors. 


SEND FOR SPRING FASHION BOOK...FREE! 
Send for the Berth Robert Fashion Book and 


acquaint yourself with the latest fashion trends 
for Spring and Summer wear. 






















































ee ee 
} Educational Dept., (R3) 
1 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
! Please send me free copy of your Victor ! SEMI-MADE FROCKS 
! Records for El tary Schools Catalog. i peewee : ? 
ss coo, QP) E Dept. T 846 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 1 
! School | Please send me, free, postpaid, your Spring Fashion 
aie eS ae Catalogue. This does not obligate me in any way. § 
| EE ee epee ere ee ! pe 4 
I RCA presents the Magic Key every Sunday, 1 | 
| 2to3P.M., E.S.T. on the NBC Blue Network. Address i 
" Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio City. State i 
tubes in their sound equipment. ! . 
a a = =) | PASTE ON THE BACK OF A PENNY POST CARD 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any of the following items, use a separate slip of paper, 


3% by 5% inches, for each item. 


On the slip write Number of item 


desired, together with your name, mailing address, school, and teach- 


ing position. 


Send your request slips (with stamps or coin when 


required) to Treasure-Trove, The Instructor, Dansville, New York. 
Please do not ask for items mentioned more than five months ago. 





186. “101 Questions” 

Perhaps you think of a dictionary 
as a book of pronunciations and defi- 
nitions, but Webster’s New Interna- 
tional goes much further. This is 
demonstrated by the dictionary’s 
publishers in a leaflet, 101 Questions 
and Their Answers, which will be 
sent in quantity to teachers wishing 
to use it in class. (State number of 
pupils.) The questions are grouped 
in six tests: Business and Law, His- 
tory and Government, Science and 
Invention, Art and Literature, Na- 
ture and Geography, Good English. 
There is also a Pronunciation Test. 


187. Rocky Mountain Playground 
Largest of the Canadian National 
Parks, Jasper, in the heart of the 
Rockies, has such a variety of attrac- 
tions within its borders that any va- 
cationist would find something to 
suit his taste—hiking, saddle trips, 


motoring, fishing, boating, swim- 
ming, golf. Jasper combines the 
sublimest alpine scenery with the 


coziest of bungalows (surrounding 
the Park Lodge), and ballroom danc- 
ing may top off a day spent on 
rugged trails. An illustrated book- 
let, issued by the Canadian National 
Railways, tells much about the Park. 


188. What One Finds in New Mexico 

Teachers whose interest in New 
Mexico was stirred by Miss de Best’s 
first-prize travel letter in the Feb- 
ruary Instructor will be glad to 
know that they can obtain further 
information on the state from illus- 
trated booklets and folders published 
by the New Mexico State Tourist 
Bureau: “The First Americans” — 
the Indians of New Mexico; Mission 
Churches of New Mexico; Two 
Weeks in New Mexico; Official 
Road Map; and Welcome to the 
Land of Enchantment. Please say 
which titles you desire, and whether 
you wish a sample copy of the state 
magazine, New Mexico. 


189. A Photoplay Guide 

The enjoyment and benefit re- 
ceived from a fine photoplay are 
greatly increased if one has a basis 
for understanding it. That is the 
function of a series of Group Dis- 
cussion Guides, which are being 
issued with William Lewin as Manag- 
ing Editor. The 24-page illustrated 
Guide to the motion-picture version 
of Mark Twain’s classic, Huckle- 
berry Finn, contains historical, bio- 
graphical and explanatory text, with 
Topics and Questions and a Synopsis 
of the story. The problems met in 
filming such a book are described. 
Educational and Recreational Guides, 
Inc., offer one copy to a teacher, at 
a special price of 6 cents. 
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190. Montreal to the Labrador 

A hard, uncompromising land fac- 
ing a hard, uncompromising sea— 
yet with a rugged grandeur of its 
own—such is the Labrador. The 
unending war waged by its people 
with Nature, the beneficent work 
of the Grenfell Mission, and sights 
such as are not seen elsewhere on our 
continent draw many visitors yearly. 
A cruise from Montreal may include 
the lower St. Lawrence and the Gulf, 
touching the Gaspé coast, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, and Canadian Labrador, 
with an excursion up the Saguenay. 
This region is pictured and described 
in The Golden North. The Clarke 
Steamship Company, Ltd., will mail 
one copy free to any teacher. 


191. Pineapple Pointers 

In Hawaii, where pineapple fields 
reach to the horizon, the growers 
have learned that the plant-ripened 
fruit is far supérior in flavor and 
food value to any that is picked 
green. That is why Hawaiian 
canned pineapple and unsweetened 
pineapple juice are so delightfully 
fresh and wholesome. They contain 
Vitamins A, B, and C, mineral salts, 
and natural fruit sugars. If you 
would like to know the many ways 
in which canned pineapple and the 
juice may be used to vary menus, 
ask for Patricia Collier’s Home News 
Bulletin, four quarterly copies of 
which will be sent free. 


192. Three Creams 

In her long career as an actress, 
Mary Pickford developed her own 
cosmetics with the aid of chemists. 
Now, through her own company, 
making these preparations 
available at moderate price to the 
women of America. To introduce her 
cleansing cream, tissue cream, and 
cold cream to teachers, she is mak- 
ing them a special offer. Remit 20 
cents to us and we will see that a 
trial-size tube of each of the three 
creams is sent to you, with direc- 
tions. Please mention your nearest 
drugstore or department store. 


she is 


193. “Bulb-Time in Holland” 

Who has not wished he might see 
Holland in spring when 20,000 acres 
of level land are ablaze with flowers 
—tulips, hyacinths,. narcissus, daf- 
fodils? Bulb-Time in Holland con- 
tains six beautifully tinted postcards 
of extra-large size (6” x 44%”), 
showing Dutch flower fields, canals, 
houses, windmills, and churches, 
with four pages of explanatory text. 
The cards, being detachable, are ideal 
for classroom use. The Netherlands 
Railways will send this publication 
for 20 cents. 
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